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PSALM 48 
JULIAN MORGENSTERN, Hebrew Union College 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


PPARENTLY it has never occurred to any scholar that 

Ps. 48 may not be a literary unit. At any rate, without a 
single exception biblical commentators have so treated it. But 
this very insistence upon the unity of the Ps. has given rise to 
widely differing interpretations of it; and each quite naturally 
with an equal justification. 

Those scholars: who center their attention upon vv. 5-8 inter- 
pret the poem as a historical psalm, celebrating the deliverance 
of Jerusalem and of Judah by Yahweh, in surprising and almost 
miraculous manner, from some seemingly irresistible enemy and 
depicting the exultation of the people at this manifestation of 
Yahweh's power and of His protection of and favor towards them. 
They are in complete agreement that the reference is to some 
specific event in Jewish history. And, following the lead of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, almost without exception they main- 
tain that this specific event is the somewhat mysterious and 
traditionally miraculous withdrawal of Senacherib from the seige 
of Jerusalem in 701 B.C.? They regard the Ps. as practically 
contemporaneous with this event and so as pre-exilic, and speci- 
fically as having been composed very soon after 701 B.C. 

At first glance this interpretation seems not at all unreason- 
able, in fact even quite satisfying. Therefore, no doubt, this inter- 
pretation of the Ps. was generally accepted without question by 
almost two generations of modern biblical scholars and even 
today still finds its staunch defenders.3 Some scholars, however, 


t Ewald, Wellhausen, Nowack, Baethgen, Kessler, Kautzsch, K6nig, But- 
tenwieser, ef al. 

22 Ki. 18.13-19.37; Isa. 36-37. 

3 Most recently and with most detailed argument, Buttenwieser, and also, 


in part at least, Oesterley. 
1 
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perceived clearly that vv. 5-8 suggest the Senacherib episode 
only remotely and only with the play of a certain amount of 
imagination, coupled with some slight verbal revision; therefore 
they preferred to regard these vv. as recounting, in a rather 
generalizing manner, Yahweh’s by no means infrequent deliver- 
ances of Jerusalem from the attacks of hostile kings. And having 
then disposed of vv. 5-8 in this rather cavalier manner, they 
concentrate their attention upon the remainder of the Ps. and 
interpret it as a pilgrimage psalm, the chant of a pilgrim, or of 
a body of pilgrims, coming joyously from somewhere in the 
Diaspora to Jerusalem to celebrate there one of the three annual 
pilgrimage festivals.4 Of these scholars some, such as Duhm and 
Kittel, ascribe the Ps. to the immediate pre-Maccabean period, 
while others, notably Baethgen and Briggs, regard it as the 
product of the early Persian period. Briggs and Kittel, despite 
their interpretation and dating of the Ps. as a unit, still see in 
vv. 5-8 a definite reference to the Senacherib episode. Bertholet, 
following Duhm in this, becomes quite specific and holds that 
the pilgrim or pilgrims in question come from the far South, 
presumably from Upper Egypt. Staerk interprets vv. 5—8 as an 
eschatological utterance. 

Apparently influenced by this suggestion of Staerk, Gunkel 
goes further and interprets the Ps. as an eschatological picture 
of the siege of Jerusalem by the kings of the earth at the ‘‘end- 
time” and their overthrow by Yahweh just outside the walls of 
Jerusalem. This is the implication of vv. 5-8 specifically.’ The 
remainder of the Ps., he contends, is liturgical in character; it 
provides the liturgy for a festal procession, with vv. 1-10 sung 
by a group of worshipers within the Temple and vv. 11-15 by a 
solemn procession around the city.© He makes no attempt to fix 
the date of the Ps.7 


4So Duhm, Briggs, Staerk, Kittel, Bertholet. Cheyne seems to waver 
between the two interpretations. 

5 At the same time Gunkel refutes quite convincingly the interpretation 
that vv. 5-8 refer to the Senacherib episode. 

6 Though whether by the same or by a different group of worshipers, he 
does not indicate. 

7 Buttenwieser rejects Gunkel’s interpretation, though without convincing 
refutation. 
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Mowinckel® too regards this as a procession-Psalm, one of 
the group which he has termed ‘‘Thronbesteigungspsalmen,” 
more specifically a ‘‘Sionshymnus,” and likewise, still more 
specifically, attended by a,procession around the city upon the 
New Year’s Day, with the ark borne along in the midst of the 
procession; and this despite the indisputable fact that nowhere 
in the Ps. is there any mention of the ark whatever, or even the 
slightest hint or suggestion thereof. Mowinckel contends that 
the Ps. cannot refer to any specific historic event, such as the 
siege of Jerusalem by Senacherib, and this particularly since the 
tradition of the catastrophe which befell this monarch was alto- 
gether unhistoric. On the other hand, the tenses of the verbs in 
vv. 5-8 forbid any eschatological interpretation.» Since, as he 
maintains, in this festal procession upon the New Year’s Day 
the ark played a conspicuous role,'® the Ps. must come from the 
period when the ark was still in existence and the center of this 
all-important cult-act, viz. from pre-exilic times.” 

In this interpretation Mowinckel is followed closely by May,” 
who holds, however, that the festal procession in which the ark 
participated, and of which this song was the liturgy, was not 
around the walls of the city, as Mowinckel suggests upon the 
basis of v. 13, but that it was from the Mount of Olives to the 
Temple, and that the festival in question was the Passover rather 
than the New Year’s Day. 

Finally, Johnson,” likewise starting from Mowinckel’s hypoth- 
esis, also holds that the Ps. is the liturgical record of.a ritual 


8 Psalmenstudien, II, 4, 61 ff., 92, 106, 120, 126 ff., 159, 191. 

9 Ibid., pp. 6-12. 

t0 It is to this circuit of the ark around the city, so he holds, that vv. 10 ff. 
refer (ibid., pp. 105 ff.; 128 ff.; 159). This circuit of the ark around the city upon 
the New Year’s Day, he contends, imparts strength to the walls and makes the 
city impregnable. It can scarcely be denied that Mowinckel sees in these vv. 
far more than they seem to express, even when interpreted, not merely literally, 
but with some freedom. 

mP. 191. 

12 ‘Some aspects of Solar Worship in Jerusalem,” ZA W, 14 (n. F.) (1937), 
276. 

3 “The Réle of the King in the Jerusalem Cultus,” in Hooke, The Laby- 
rinth, 71-111. 
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procession, but that this procession is merely one detail of a 
dramatic or mimetic representation of the annual conquest and 
driving out of Mot or ‘“‘Death” by Yahweh, a dramatic presenta- 
tion designed to achieve the well-known homoeopathic and 
apotropaic effect. He bases his interpretation chiefly upon the 
concluding v. of the Ps., v. 15, which, in its present text, with 
ample justification, he renders, 
This is our God for ever and aye 
Who doth lead us against ‘“‘Death.”’ 

Quite correctly he finds strong support for his interpretation in 
the figure of Mot in North-Semitic mythology, and particularly 
in the myth of the combat between Mot and ’Al’eyan Ba‘al.*s 
In this interpretation of the Ps. as a dramatic or mimetic work 
he is closely followed by T. H. Gaster.7® 

From all this it is plain that Ps. 48 has, within the course of 
the last century, experienced an exceedingly wide range of inter- 
pretation. Nor is there at the present moment any measure of 
agreement among biblical scholars as to its date, background and 
meaning. Manifestly too this wide latitude of interpretation 
results mainly from the almost self-evident fact that vv. 5-8 
seem to have little in common with the thought and spirit of the 
remainder of the Ps. And it has become clear that it is only by 
forcing the meaning of either the one or the other of these two 
sections of the Ps., only by reading into them much that is either 
not present there at all or else that can be conceived only with 
the help of an exceedingly fertile imagination, can any plausible 
harmony and unity of thought between them be achieved. Yet 
apparently the possibility seems never to have suggested itself 
to any biblical scholar that vv. 5-8 may be an interpolation into 
the Ps. proper and that therefore the themes of each of these 


% Cf. Frazer, The Golden Bough3, index, under ‘‘Death, the carrying out 
of? 

5 Cf. Virolleaud, in Syria, XII, 3, 193 ff.; Dussaud, in Rev. de l’Hist. d. 
Relig., CXI (1935), 5-65; Montgomery and Harris, The Ras Shamra Mytho- 
logical Texts; T. H. Gaster, ‘“‘The Combat of ’Aleyan-Ba‘al and Mot,” JRAS, 
1934-5. 

6 ‘Ras Shamra and Israel,” an as yet unpublished manuscript, which 
the author very generously has permitted me to examine. 


* 
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two sections of the Ps. may very well have no connection what- 
soever. This is all the more surprising because, as we will soon 
see, vv. 9-15 follow perfectly upon vv. 2-4, without even leaving 
the slightest impression of any lacuna between these two parts 
of the Ps. 


II 
Vv. 5-8 (=Ps. 48B) 


As we have already learned, several scholars’? have contended 
that in the small section, vv. 5-8, the tenses of the verbs indicate 
conclusively that the passage as a whole refers to some specific 
event of the historic past, and that the attempt to interpret them 
in an eschatological sense, as Staerk and Gunkel do, is far fetched 
and altogether contrary to the canons of Hebrew syntax, and 
is manifestly nothing more than the expression of sheer despera- 
tion over their failure to find a satisfactory explanation of the 
vv. with reference to any known historic event. As has been 
pointed out, apparently the only historic event with which 
scholars, from the time of Theodore of Mopsuestia to the present 
day, have been able to associate this passage is the traditional 
deliverance of Jerusalem from Senacherib and his Assyrian host 
in 701 B.C. Even certain commentators, as we have seen,”* who 
regard the Ps. as a post-exilic composition, none the less concede 
that these vv. express a strong reminiscence of the deliverance 
from Senacherib. Other commentators, however, even though 
unable to correlate these vv. satisfactorily with any other his- 
toric event, have pointed out how inadequately they can refer 
to the Senacherib episode. The vv. themselves make no mention 
whatever of Jerusalem, and it is only from their setting in the 
present Ps. that they may be thought to refer to Jerusalem. And 
obviously, if these vv. be regarded as an interpolation into the 
Ps., and therefore as having no primary connection whatever 
with the Ps. proper, then absolutely nothing remains to suggest 
that they refer in any way to Jerusalem and its deliverance from 


17 Mowinckel, op. cit., 63; Buttenwieser, 104. 
8 Briggs and Kittel. 
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a siege, either by Senacherib or by any other conqueror. Further- 
more, the one specific historical event to which the vv. make 
definite and indisputable reference is that in v. 8, the destruction 
of a fleet of Tarshish-ships by an east wind, an achievement which 
the v. ascribes to Yahweh. But that Tarshish-ships could have, 
at the very best, only the remotest connection with Jerusalem 
and its siege, is apparent at the first glance.?° That the vv. do 
not refer to the siege of Jerusalem by Senacherib is certain. That 
they do not even refer specifically to Jerusalem is, at the very 
least, exceedingly probable. 

And once both Jerusalem and Senacherib are removed from 
consideration, it becomes: a simple matter to determine with 
practical certainty the specific event in history, with which the 
people of Judah were concerned, and of which the author of these 
few vv. might well have taken notice, to which this passage 
refers. It is to the destruction of a considerable portion of the 
Persian fleet of Xerxes just before the Battle of Artemisium in 
480 B.C. This event Herodotus describes in the following terms :?* 
“The vessels of the fleet, after their arrival on the coast of 
Magnesia, .. . there stationed themselves, the foremost drawing 
close to land, the others lying on their anchors behind. As the 
shore was of no great extent, the fleet was ranged in eight regular 
divisions, with their heads towards the main sea, in which situa- 
tion they passed the night. On the approach of day, the sky and 
the sea, which had before been serene, were violently disturbed: 


79 A few scholars (Wellhausen, Ehrlich, Gunkel, Buttenwieser et al.), 
following the suggestion of some manuscripts, would emend ma to mn, 
interpret m7 as the subject of 1avn, and so render the v. ‘As the east wind 
breaks the Tarshish ships.”’ But this not only compels the emendation of a 
text which is established by MT and all the versions, but also creates a simile 
which has no conclusion whatever, and which therefore remains hanging 
awkwardly and to the confusion of the meaning of the entire passage. As we 
will soon see, this emendation is entirely unjustified and actually destroys the 
true meaning of the v. 

*° Therefore Sharpe (History of the Hebrew Nation, 131) prefers to see here 
an allusion to the destruction of the Tyrian vessels which were carrying sup- 
plies to Senacherib at the siege of Pelusium (cf. Herod., II, 141) (quoted from 
Cheyne). 

VII, 188, 190-191 (translated by Schmitz). 
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a furious storm arose, attended with a violent squall of wind 
from the east, which the inhabitants of these parts call an Helles- 
pontian wind. They who foresaw that the tempest would still 
increase, and whose situation was favourable, prevented the 
effects of the storm, by drawing their vessels ashore, and with 
them preserved their own persons: of those whom the hurricane 
surprised farther out at sea, some were driven to the straits of 
Pelion, termed the Ipnoi; others went on shore: some were 
dashed against the promontory of Sepias, others carried to 
Meliboea and Casthanaea, so severe was the tempest. 

“In this storm, according to the lowest calculation, four 
hundred vessels were totally lost, with an infinite number of men, 
and a prodigious treasure. Aminocles, son of Cratinus, a Mag- 
nesian, who had an estate near Sepias, reaped afterwards very 
considerable advantage from this tempest; many vessels of gold 
and silver were thrown by the tides upon his lands; he became 
master of various Persian treasures and an immense quantity of 
gold .... The loss of the provision-transports and of the other 
smaller vessels was too great to be ascertained. The naval com- 
manders, apprehending that the Thessalonians would avail 
themselves of this opportunity to attack them, intrenched them- 
selves within a buttress made of the wrecks of the vessels. For 
three days the storm was unabated; .... on the fourth day the 
tempest ceased.”’ 

Such is Herodotus’ account of this storm and its effects. 
Modern scholars” seem to be agreed, and no doubt with ample 
justification, that, in his usual, characteristic manner, Herodotus 
has exaggerated not a little, and in particular neither his figures 
of the size of Xerxes’ navy* nor of the number of ships destroyed 
are to be trusted too implicitly. But that, as the result of this 
storm, Xerxes suffered a major disaster, there can be not the 
slightest doubt. 

Still less can there be any doubt that it is to just this partic- 
ular event that vv. 5-8 of our Ps. refer. V. 8 in particular, ‘‘With 


2 Cf. Munro, in The Cambridge Ancient History, 1V, 284-291. 

23 1207 triremes, the new style of warship, but recently come into 
general use, and in Ps. 48.8 correctly termed ‘‘Tarshish ships;’’ cf. op. cit., 
273-276, cf. also Albright in BASOR, 83 (1941), 21. 
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an east wind didst Thou shatter the Tarshish-ships,”’ describes 
the destruction of Xerxes’ fleet precisely. And, significantly, the 
v. ascribes this destruction to Yahweh. But not only the his- 
torical import of v. 8, but equally that of v. 5, are now perfectly 
clear. There is no need whatever to emend 172y to 173n, as do 
Gunkel and Buhl, desperately seeking a reasonable historical 
setting for the passage, for the passage is plain in itself. The kings 
of this v. are, of course, the kings of the subject states which 
comprised the vast Persian Empire, many of whom were present 
in person in Xerxes’ army, leading their own contingents of 
troops. The army had been assembled at Sardis, in Lydia, and 
there had passed the winter of 481/0 B.C. It is obviously 
to this that v. 5a refers. Early in the spring, so soon as weather 
conditions permitted, the army set out and very soon came to 
the Hellespont, which it crossed upon a bridge of boats, which 
had been prepared in advance. This was an engineering feat so 
remarkable that it is still regarded by historians as an outstanding 
achievement. That in its own day it must have been thought to 
border upon the marvelous, is beyond question. Patently it is to 
these events, the assembling of the kings at Sardis and the cross- 
ing of the Hellespont soon thereafter, that v. 5 refers. Vv. 6-7, 
of course, describe, in graphic manner, the rapidly increasing 
terror and panic of the Persians, as the storm came upon them 
and its fury steadily increased, and the seeming hopelessness of 
their situation, at least as the author of these vv., either not fully 
conversant with all the historic details or else purposely exag- 
gerating these for the glorification of Yahweh and also for his 
own personal satisfaction and that of his readers, represented it, 
grew steadily upon them. 

There can be scarcely any doubt that this destruction of 
Xerxes’ fleet is the historic event to which these vv. refer. 
Therefore it is possible to date these vv. precisely. They must be 
practically coincident with the event which they describe.’ 


7 Interpreting awn as the second, sing. masc., referring to Yahweh; cf. 
note 19. 

*s And therefore are, with possibly one exception soon to be considered, 
absolutely the earliest literary record of that event which we possess. The vv. 
reveal no knowledge whatever of the Battles of Salamis, Plataea and Mycale, 
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News such as this travels fast. According to Munro,” it was the 
Cilician fleet, one of the important contingents of Xerxes’ navy, 
which felt the chief effects of this disaster. The report thereof 
would have spread quickly to Cilicia and from there to the 
Phoenicians, whose own ships constituted the largest and most 
important unit in the Persian fleet; and from there the word 
would have advanced quickly to Judaea. And manifestly it must 
have been good news for the Jews of Jerusalem and vicinity, for 
in it, it is self-evident, they saw the discomfiture of their great 
enemy and oppressor, Xerxes, and this too, as they interpreted 
it, at the hands of Yahweh Himself. Just why they should have 
so regarded Xerxes and therefore have received the news of the 
disaster which had befallen him and his navy with such manifest 
rejoicing, is an interesting and important story, but one into 
which we may not enter here. 

It is well to note too that the text of these four little verses 
is in absolutely perfect condition. Not a single letter need be 
changed. The verses are couched in a uniform 3/2 measure, as 
follows: 


to which, with his manifest exultation over the discomfiture of Xerxes and 
the Persian host, the author would undoubtedly have referred, had he been 
aware of them. In fact the vv. make no mention of the Battle of Artemisium 
itself or of Thermopylae. Of course we have here only a small fragment of a 
poem, which, at the very least, certainly consisted of somewhat more than 
these four short verses. Not improbably this poem, in its original, full form, 
may have referred to these various battles of 480-479 B.C. But even granting 
this possibility, it seems reasonably assured that the poem was composed not 
later than 479 B.C., while actually 480 B.C. seems a still more precise and 
probable date. 

26 Whose argument is, however, apparently based largely upon assumption 
and is not at all convincing. The only specific information which Herodotus 
gives concerning the national affiliations of the ships destroyed by the storm 
is that among them were twelve of the thirteen Paphian, i. e. Cyprian, vessels 
which were in Xerxes’ fleet (ibid., 195). This record, however, is not without 
specific significance for our study. For it may be presumed that before the 
storm the thirteen Paphian vessels had been anchored close together. If there- 
fore twelve of these thirteen vessels were lost in the storm, its extremely ravag- 
ing effects are self-apparent, and it is a safe inference that the vast majority 
of the ships which were anchored too far out at sea to be drawn up on the 
mainland at the approach of the storm must have perished. The import of 
this inference will become apparent very soon. 
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The metrical effect is excellent. 


Still another biblical passage seems to refer specifically to 
this same historical incident and so to confirm our interpretation 
of Ps. 48B.78 It is Ezek. 27. Scholars have long recognized that 
the chapter consists of two distinct strata. In what seems to be 
the original nucleus of this chapter, vv. 1-3aa, 3b6-8, 26-36,79 


*7 Note the interesting fact that here the caesura comes between the verb 
and its object, a somewhat unusual position, though by no means without 
parallel; cf. Ps. 78.38; 106.37 (here the caesura comes between the first and 
the second object of the verb); 110.5; 116.1; Lam. 2.2 (thrice), 8 (twice), 9, 14, 
22c; 3.3, 5; Ezek. 27.33b (cf. below, p. 13). Very strangely Briggs, Peters and 
Buttenwieser regard Ps. 48.8 as an interpolation, no doubt only because of 
their inability to satisfactorily associate this account of the destruction of 
Tarshish ships by an east wind with any siege of Jerusalem.. 

28 As we will, from this point on, designate vv. 5-8, while the remainder of 
the Ps., vv. 2-4, 9-15, we will designate as Ps. 48A. 

*9 Practically all modern scholars would include vv. 9 and 25 in Ezek. 27A, 
but upon altogether insufficient grounds. V. 9 consists of two tristichs, couched 
in 3/2/2 meter, a metrical form which occurs occasionally in 27B, but which 
differs essentially from the 3/2 meter uniform in 27A, except perhaps for the 
last distich (cf. below, note 54). Moreover, after the climactic mention of the 
experts of Tyre as being the officers (cf. below, note 38) of the ship, in v. 8, it 
is certainly anti-climactic to have v. 9 refer to the elders of Byblos and its 
experts as being the caulkers of seams in the ship. Also the second tristich 
departs from the figure of the ship of state and employs instead as its basic 
figure the entire merchant-fleet of Tyre. Likewise the repetition in v. 9 of the 
words, 73 17 ADM, immediately after the same words in v. 8, is awkward and 
weakening and unworthy of the vigorous poem which 27A is. Unquestionably 
v. 9 belongs to 27B, and may well have been suggested by the mention of 
the 4p72 °prnp in v. 27. 

V. 25 too is a double-distich, of which the first distich seems to be some- 
what corrupt, and its original metrical form in consequence indeterminable. 
The second distich is in 3 /2 meter, and, on the basis of this one consideration 
alone, it might well be included in 27A. However, the complete double- 
distich seems to deal with the figure of the entire merchant-fleet of Tyre, rather 
than the single ship, and its emphasis is laid upon the wide-ranging commercial 
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Tyre is likened to a ship, a magnificent ship of state, while in 
the secondary, interpolated section, the figure of the ship is dis- 
carded entirely, and Tyre is depicted as the great emporium of 
world-trade with its far-ranging merchant-fleet. Only the first 
section, which may be designated for convenience Ezek. 27A, has 
import for our present study. The text is fairly well preserved. 
With comparatively simple and minor emendations,3° based 
largely upon the versions, it may, with reasonable probability, 
be reconstructed as follows: 


NS9 NIN SAYP WX"Fy NW OIN]A ANN): ONS 998 TIT TAT ON 1-3aa 
N92 /8 (IN) NIONNN = 3bG 
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activities of Tyre and its resultant wealth, just as in 27B, rather than upon the 
magnificent grandeur of the ship of state, as in 27A. For this reason it seems 
more reasonable to regard v. 25 as the climax and conclusion of 27B rather 
than as the continuation of the poem in 27A. It is not at all improbable that 
the interpolation of 27B, vv. 9-25, into 27A, between vv. 8 and 26 may have 
caused the loss of some part of the original poem; but at the most this could 
scarcely have been more than a few vv. in extent. 

30 For the majority of these emendations and the grounds for them, cf. 
the standard commentaries. In the following notes only those matters will be 
discussed in which our reconstruction or interpretation of the text differs from 
or goes beyond the conclusions of previous commentators. 

3« Wellhausen seems to have been the first to propose the interpolation of 
m8 here. In this he has been followed by all subsequent scholars except Cooke. 
Seemingly, however, none of these scholars, not even Wellhausen himself, 
noticed that S here reads »38 twice; and undoubtedly the first 38 should have 
been vocalized »}y, i. e. MX. 

3 Bertholet would omit 7712 and emend 7912: to 7171 (‘‘they reared thee”) 
to provide the necessary verb. But 57) never means “‘to build; to fashion,” 
which is what the context here seems to require. Therefore it seems better to 
regard 9712) as the gloss and retain 7712, but to emend it to qa (cf. v. 5 for the 
use of 723 to describe the general process of ship-building). 

33 Reading $5 in order to give the word a full beat, as the meter requires. 

34 Since only one mast is spoken of, and that is all that ships at that time 
carried, it is better to retain 198 of MT than to emend to orm with the versions. 
And since 7’%y at the end of the v. must undoubtedly be linked with v. 6 and 
emended to °2°%y (so Bertholet), but a pronominal form as a dative of reference 
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TowA wy / wad ons Sy 6 
on »NxD / OWNS 2w JwIp 
wip mn / oaxod mDp7a ww 7 
020 77/ 1w9R ~ND 37NZDN 
eoow ya / TN Ws caw 8 
~%an non / jay enx qo2n 


IMs wven/ Twan oan oa 26 
mp 2923 Jaw otpA Mm 

Non waxF>) / Jpra“pinDi 73am N33 27 
4N%po ova / oD 393 135° 


is still required, it is well to add 7%. With the resultant 43-1n cf. 79-n’»w at the 
end of v. 8a. 

38 We should probably vocalize q>pwp as in v. 29. Obviously oars of extra- 
ordinary length are implied here, such as would be worthy of a ship of such 
magnificence. 

36 Omit wy for the sake of the meter. It is probably true that no ship’s 
deck was ever made of ivory inlaid in wood of any kind. But that does not 
justify the omission of w (Cooke), for, of course, we have here a hyperbolical 
picture of a ship of state of utmost magnificence. 

37 }0198) must, of course, be omitted for the sake of the meter (Cooke). 

38 The emendation of 71¥ to 1x, first proposed. by Kraetzschmar and ac- 
cepted by Bertholet? and Cooke, does not commend itself, for in such case all 
the Phoenician cities would be represented in the ship except Tyre itself. It is 
clear that the 0°%3n were not merely the pilots or helmsmen, but were actually 
the highest officers in the ship; so what more natural than that Tyrians them- 
selves, i. e. their own experts in naval matters, should fill these posts? 

39 V. 27 is obviously overloaded and, in its present text, cannot be cast 
in metrical form. It is self-evident that it contains some glosses. In all likelihood 
this glossation is the result of the interpolation of 27B into 27A. Presumably 
then the glosses are those terms which refer to the commercial activity and 
resultant wealth of Tyre, and so accord most closely with the thought of 27B. 
When we remove these terms, ]39yd 7 nary) 4217 and Janyd ‘a5y) and also 
J21n3 Ws 7%np 352) 72 ws, what remains of the v. is completely unified in 
thought and accords precisely with our expectations of what the crew of such 
a ship of state would be, and likewise makes a perfect 3/2, 3/2 distich, such as 
we would expect. 

‘o»p1nd must be emended to *p ny; for psa pin cf. 2 Ki. 12.6, 7.8, 9, 13; 
ZZe0: 
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a. .... wy / PIN Npyr Fps 28 
yw wen-S> / oONIND IT 29 
yoy? pansy / ?o°9an 3931 onsn 
m7 Ipyr / oAipa 74y iynwm 30 
4\w3pn? IDNA / OPWRISY Wy 13 


opy mm / anap q°3y inapm 31 
30 ppd / we44IDA PSy 1931 


4p myp / 4m Py wen 32 
on Jina / 47ANDT NX> °D 


Sony nyavn /onD pny nxxa 33 
Ys 9990 / nawyn 4407 373 

DD *poyna / oD naw ny 34 
19D) >In / 74%Np 3395) Fanyo 


4t nw720 is certainly a corruption. It can be emended only by conjecture, 
a hazardous procedure. Ezek. 38.20 suggests an emendation to o°n "17; but de- 
spite the ‘11 of mw20, corresponding to the ‘17 of »27, this emendation here 
would seem far-fetched. Equally Ezek. 26.15 suggests the substitution of oNn 
for mw; but this too would be no more than a guess. It seems best therefore 
to leave the space blank. 

42 Just what o'7 *$an would mean is not clear. Moreover, since 0°n%D is 
indeterminate, we would expect its correlated term to also be indeterminate; 
for these reasons emend to o’%an. Probably we should also read $5). 

4 For w%5n’ 75xa cf. Jer. 6.26. 

44 We might expect wp)"n7ba; but Isa. 38.15; Job 7.11; 10.1 seem to guar- 
antee wena (Cooke). Perhaps, however, in all four of these instances we 
should emend 7493 to \p2. This change would obviate the otherwise awkward 
repetition of 79 within the range of four short words. 

4s For 0723 read with V '73, a very proper parallel to np. 

46 Emend 1221p) to 1221p”. 

47 m07> here certainly makes no sense. V read 107). However, since the 
question here seems to be, ‘‘What other city or country has ever been destroyed 
in the same manner and as completely as Tyre?’’, it seems best to emend to 
the 3rd, fem. sing., 7nD7); for a parallel use of the rhetorical question of the same 
style and effect cf. Deut. 4.7-8. 

48 Omit 0°37 for the sake of the meter; certainly it is superfluous. 

49 Either 7’217 or 7’27y) must be omitted for the sake of the meter. It seems 
better to retain 77 here, since 735yo occurs in v. 34b, but to emend to the 
sing. 727; cf. vv. 12, 27. 

5° ny must, of course, be vocalized ny with G and V. 
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73y wow / ONT Aw 3395 35 
Zomp oy / sayy yw oD%D1 
SOAyTY FPN NT Sninsa / Psy iplw oDya oanD 36 


This may be rendered into English thus: 


1 And the word of Yahweh came unto me saying: (2) O mortal 
one,55 compose over Tyre a dirge, (3aa) and say to Tyre: 
3b8 Thou didst say: I am a ship, of perfect beauty. 


4 In the heart of the sea did they fashion thee; they made thy 
beauty perfect. 


st For syv mnyw cf. Ezek. 32.10. 

52 Accepting the emendation of Bertholet, based upon Neh. 2.2. G and S 
read 1yp7; but it is doubtful whether 1y07 can be used with 02» as the subject, 
in the sense, ‘‘to stream with tears;’’ rather it seems to mean only ‘‘to weep” 
and so to require a personal subject; cf. Jer. 13.17. 

ss Perhaps this should be read nimba, as an abstract noun. However, it is 
by no means impossible to interpret the fem. plu. form, nina, of MT also as 
an abstract noun. 

54 As the text stands in MT and is retained here, it constitutes a perfect 
4/4 distich. However, there is absolutely no parallelism between the two 
stichoi, and their respective thoughts seem so utterly unrelated to each other 
that their arrangement as a distich seems suspicious; and this suspicion is 
strengthened by the sudden transition from the prevailing 3/2 meter to the 
4/4. By the assumption that a single word has fallen out in each stichos the 
3/2 meter would be continued to the very end of the poem. Therefore Kraetz- 
schmar would interpolate 1ppw after o»ya, basing himself upon Job. 27.33. 
This is not impossible, but it is, of course, sheer conjecture. Actually the verb 
used most frequently with pnw to give the meaning implied in the context is 
pow (cf. 1 Ki. 9.8; Jer. 19.8; 49.17; 50.13); and were it not that this verb has 
just been used in v. 35, it would be natural to supply it here. The second 
stichos is repeated verbatim in Ezek. 28.19, and this suggests that in both 
passages the text is in order and should be retained. On the other hand, 
Ezek. 26.21 suggests a possible basis of expansion, although of uncertain 
character. All in all, however, there is no urgent compulsion to emend or 
expand the v., and on the whole it seems best to retain the reading of MT 
and let the poem end, even though perhaps a bit awkwardly, in a rather 
poorly organized 4/4 distich. 

55 O18 732, literally, ‘“‘son of man” or “human being,’’ which, I assume, is 
the antithesis of o°7%s 13, the putative sing. of O°N9s 723 or O98 133, “the sons 
of God.” For the immortality of ‘‘the sons of God” cf. my ‘The Mytholog- 
ical Background of Psalm 82,” HUCA, XIV (1939), and especially pp. 
79 ff.; cf. also Parker, “‘The Meaning of ‘Son of Man,’ JBL, LX (1941), 
151-157. 
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Of fir-trees from Senir did they build thee, all thy timbers; 
A cedar from Lebanon they selected, to make a mast for thee. 


Of the loftiest oaks of Bashan they made thine oars; 
Thy deck was ivory (inlaid) in #aSur-wood from the Cyprian 
isles. 


Of linen, embroidered, from Egypt, were thy sails; 
Purple, from the isles of Elisha, was thine awning. 


Citizens of Sidon and Arvad were thine oarsmen; 
Thine own experts, O Tyre, were in thee; they were thine 
officers. 


Upon the high seas did thine oarsmen bring thee; 
The east wind shattered thee in the heart of the sea. 


Thy sailors and thine officers and thy caulkers of seams, and 
all thy warriors 
Fell into the deep sea upon the day of thy catastrophe. 


At the sound of the shrieking of thy sailorsthe...... roared, 


While all those who grasped the oars disembarked from their 
ships; 

Sailors and all the officers, upon the land they stood. 

In concern for thee they screamed, they shrieked bitterly. 
They put dust upon their heads; they wallowed in ashes. 


They plucked out their hair on thine account; they girded 
themselves with sackcloth; 

And in bitterness of spirit they wailed for thee, mourning 
sadly; 


For thee they raised a lamentation, they chanted a dirge; 
Who has (ever) been destroyed in the midst of the sea, as 
Tyre (has been)! 


When thy wares came forth from the sea thou didst provide 
abundantly for peoples; 

With the magnitude of thy treasure didst thou enrich the 
kings of the earth. 
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34 Now art thou shattered by the sea in the deep waters; 
Thy goods and all thy host have suffered catastrophe® within 
thee. 


35 All the dwellers of the Isles stare at thee dumfounded, 
And their kings are affrighted, their faces are ashen. 


36 The merchants among the nations whistle at thee; annihilated 
art thou, and unto eternity wilt thou not exist.57 


The poem is graphic and impressive, even though stylistically 
it leaves something to be desired. It is couched throughout in the 
3/2 measure, the measure which, at least in post-exilic literature, 
seems to have become traditional for the kznah or dirge, with 
the exception of the final distich, which is in the longer and more 
stately 4/4 measure and forms a somewhat awkward but none 
the less dignified conclusion to the poem.5® 


As has been said, Tyre is here likened to a ship. But it is mani- 
festly no ordinary ship. It is a ship of state, such as might fit- 
tingly symbolize this powerful maritime monarchy. It is built 
and equipped with exceeding care, of the finest of materials 
brought from various lands. Its crew is recruited from the ablest 
sailors of the dependent Phoenician cities, while its officers and 
pilots are the experts from Tyre itself. But, venturing once upon 
the high seas, it meets its doom. An east wind shatters it, so that 
it sinks in deep waters, carrying its entire crew and all its rich 
treasure with it to the bottom of the sea. But here, probably 
unconsciously, the author departs somewhat from his basic 
figure. Suddenly, so it seems, Tyre is no longer likened to the 
single ship of state, which has just been sunk by the east wind. 
Rather it is for the moment thought of as a fleet of ships, a part 
of which has escaped the storm, and the crews of which have 
managed to land upon the seashore and thus save their lives. 
There they behold the fate of their less fortunate comrades in 


s6 Or, more literally and perhaps better, ‘‘have sunk (to the bottom of the 
sea).”” 

57 Literally, ‘‘and thy non-existence is unto eternity.” 

58 But cf. note 54. 
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the fleet. They mourn and wail for them with the traditional 
rites and, returning now to the original figure of the ship of state, 
they even utter a dirge for Tyre, so catastrophically destroyed. 
And then the author, speaking now apparently for himself, gloats 
at the thought that when the rich wares and treasure, which had 
filled the ship, rise to the surface and are cast ashore, so abundant 
are they that they enrich the various lands and their rulers. 
Such is the end of Tyre forever. 

It is significant that this account of the destruction of the 
Tyrian fleet by the storm coming from the east contains two 
important items which are not mentioned in Ps. 48B, viz. the 
record of the disembarking of the crews of a part of the fleet 
upon the land, where they behold the destruction of their less 
fortunate comrades, and the note that the treasure, which was 
cast ashore after the storm, was so abundant that peoples were 
greatly enriched by it. This agrees completely, though, of course, 
“with a certain hyperbole of statement not at all surprising in a 
poem such as this, with Herodotus’ account of this same inci- 
dent, quoted in full above. This similarity of detail is so complete 
and striking that there cannot be the slightest doubt that Ezek. 
27A, as well as Ps. 48B, refers to precisely the same event as does 
the passage from Herodotus. Nor is there any reason to question 
that Ezek. 27A, with all its vividness of detail, just as Ps. 
48B, is practically contemporaneous with the event which it 
describes. 

It is significant that Ezek. 27A says specifically that it was 
the Tyrian fleet, or at least a considerable portion of it, which was 
destroyed by the storm. This too seems to be the implication of 
Ps. 48.8, with its reference to the ‘‘Tarshish ships.” And inas- 
much as these two records of this incident seem to be practically 
contemporaneous with the event, we may well question the cor- 
rectness of Munro’s conclusion that it was the Cilician, rather 
than the Tyrian, fleet, which experienced the direst effects of 
this destructive storm.5? 


s9 Cf. above, note Zo, 
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In only one, but a very significant, respect does Ezek. 27A 
differ from Ps. 48B. There, apparently, it is the Persians who 
are the object of the Psalmist’s hatred, and in whose discomfiture 
he exults so greatly, while in Ezek. 27A it is Tyre which plays 
this role for its author. This divergence is of more than passing 
significance and has its bearing upon the reconstruction of the 
history of this period. But this too is a matter into which we may 
not enter here. It suffices for our present purpose to have thus 
reconstructed and interpreted Ezek. 27A in the light of its obvi- 
ous historical setting, to have coordinated it with the closely 
related account of the same incident in Ps. 48B, and thus to have 
found very strong confirmation of our interpretation of that 
passage.®° 


Ill 
Vv. 2-4, 9-15 (Ps. 48A) 


In significant contrast to the perfect condition of the text of 
Ps. 48B is the inescapable necessity of emendation, and even of 
some reorganization, of the text of A. Following a suggestion of 
Fissfeldt,* who, in turn, developed a hint given by Mowinckel, 
we would reconstruct the text of A as follows: 


°° In one additional respect this interpretation of Ezek. 27A is of deep 
significance. It fixes the date of this passage definitively as following soon 
after 480 B.C., while 27B must, of course, come from a period somewhat, and 
perhaps even considerably, later. The dating of Ezek. 27A in 480 B.C. or 
very shortly thereafter gives us, in turn, a firm starting-point in the impor- 
tant task of determining the date of that entire section of Ezek., chapters 25.1- 
36.15, the denunciations of the neighboring nations. In another study I shall 
endeavor to establish, upon the basis of evidence quite as convincing as that 
presented here for 27A, that Ezek. 28 must also come from this very same 
period, about 480 B.C., and that the king of Tyre, who is there denounced 
and derided, was the very king who was ruling over Tyre in 485 B.C. and 
in the years immediately thereafter. This matter is of great significance for 
the reconstruction of the history of the Jewish people during that very momen- 
tous and critical period. 

* Baal Zaphon, Zeus Cassios und der Durchzug der Israeliten durchs Meer, 
15, note 2. 
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4/3 6yypASN 2.2... DYD/ IND S9nD MA FT ~=—_2 
4/3 yrAnn §35 wwo/ “2 nD Swap a 3 
4/3 ea oO Map / os NaF Tvs) WT 

4/3 oFy-y mn On9N? / awd yo Mn07NA OFX 4+9b 


6 V. 2a is practically identical with Ps. 96.4a. There is accordingly no 
justification for omitting m7, as do Briggs ef al. As suggested by Eissfeldt, 
some word, which stood in the construct relation with vy2, may well have 
fallen out; v. 2b would mean therefore, ‘‘in the city of ...is our God.” The 
missing word may have been ps7 (cf. Isa. 1.26) or noxn (cf. Zech. 8.3) or 
some comparable term. Buhl would omit mm and read 11y2. However, an 
alternative hypothesis suggests itself. Inasmuch as v. 2b is practically iden- 
tical with v. 9a8 as emended (cf. below), it is not impossible that Ps. 96.4b, 
or something very similar, may have stood originally in this place, and then 
was lost for some reason, and after this the present v. 2b crept in as a ditto- 
graph of v. 9a8 to fill the gap thus created. 

6 Briggs, Kent, Bertholet, Mowinckel, Buhl ef al. link wip 17 of v. 2 
with what follows in v. 3. 

6+ Gunkel would emend *)2 15° to mp) n5*, which he renders “the most 
beautiful of hills.” This emendation is, however, rather extreme and quite 
unnecessary. He likewise transposes 1.798 Vya from v. 2, omits '2 and makes 
wn%sx Wy the subject to m5] np’. 

6s Reading $5 rather than oe and thus giving the word a full beat for the 
sake of emphasis and also to preserve the regular 4/3 meter of this section of 
the Ps. 

6 Briggs would transpose 37 from the end of v. 3 to the beginning of v. 4, 
regard it as a verb, and so translate, “Yahweh (reading mm for o°n3x, as do 
also Baethgen, Mowinckel and Gunkel) doth strive in her citadels.”’ 74D np 
then, in v. 3, he translates, ‘‘a royal city,’ and makes it the predicate to 
vs 77. 

67 Following Eissfeldt (op. cit.) in transferring v. 9b to this place, to com- 
plete the parallelism with v. 4 and also to provide the appropriate second 
stichos to this distich, and likewise to remove it from its present unbalancing 
and illogical position as a third stichos to a distich already complete in both 
thought and form. Because of these considerations Bertholet would omit v. 9b 
altogether. On the other hand, Mowinckel (op. cit., 62, 126) apparently regards 
9p as a substitute for a longer clause, 1y"7y 10nN &%), or something quite 
similar, which, if actually original, would make a perfectly balanced distich 
with the present v. 9b; but this emendation is obviously forced. All in all 
the present rearrangement seems the most reasonable and probable. More- 
over, with vv. 5-8 regarded as an interpolation, this transfer involves a com- 
paratively minor and easy shift, in the range of only one verse. In all likeli- 
hood therefore the transposition of v. 9b from its original position after v. 4 
took place either before, or else because of, the interpolation of vv. 5-8. 
Duhm, Baethgen, Briggs and Kent emend 0°7%x to m7”. 
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3/3 wns Sym vya/ WTS uyody WwRD Ya 
3/2 742°0 a9pa / JIN Sonex iyot 10 
3/2 ys pay? /7n%nn j> ™awD Ila 
Sie maysean now / PD 7N%p prs 11b—-12 
3/2 m>ypwWD yos / ANA nI3 79n 

3/2 m0 WDD / MEpm yvs iad 13 
3/2 Mnios Ipp / “Fn 023 mw «14a 


yam gi? / Ass MP AMD / PAN WI wwoN-"4yos 14b-15 
3/3/3 Tyros 


68 The present reading, 17198 Vya NINa¥ M7 Wy, is manifestly overloaded 
and redundant and demands revision. Kittel omits niwax; Kent omits ya 
177%8; Peters, Buhl and Mowinckel omit max m7 ya; Briggs omits the 
entire clause. Gunkel transposes 177798 "ya and mxax mim Wya. The reading 
here proposed is unquestionably the simplest and most probable, since it 
omits only the altogether superfluous nixax and the redundant 7y3, and also 
restores perfectly the metrical form of the distich. 

69 Duhm, Baethgen, Briggs, Kent and Gunkel emend 079s to m7”. 

7° There is no need whatever to emend 7Dv2 to 7yDw2, as proposed by 
Gunkel, or to 7’ny5, as proposed by Ehrlich and Perles. Such emendation, as 
we will soon see, implies complete failure to comprehend in its proper historical 
setting the very significant thought here expressed. 

™ With the vast majority of scholars emending 3y to the quite obvious 1y. 

” Briggs was apparently the first to regard jx 17 now’ as the second 
stichos in the distich with 72>" N%p pty of v. 11b. With this rearrangement a 
most effective chiasm thus becomes apparent in the two parallel distichs. 
Kent, Staerk, Kittel, Bertholet, Gunkel, Mowinckel and Buhl have approved 
this rearrangement. 

7% The sing., ]¥5wd, instead of the present plu., to complete the obvious 
parallelism with prs. 

74 Of course reading mn with practically all commentators. 

7s Reading \4pp, with Graetz, Cheyne, Wellhausen, Peters, Kittel, and 
Mowinckel. Duhm and Bertholet emend, more simply, to 1yo5, which, on the 
basis of the Aramaic yop, they render ‘‘durchschreitet,’’ while Baethgen, 
followed by Gunkel and K6nig, retains 1105, which, he contends, is the Hebrew 
equivalent of the Aramaic \yo5, and which he therefore likewise renders 
“durchschreitet.”” Briggs and Kent emend to 1957, which they render, rather 
artificially, “distinguish.”’ Manifestly the emendation to y1pp, while not the 
least in extent, offers the best parallelism to 032% n’w. 

% Buhl would omit }yo% and read 115m), for the sake of the meter; but 
this is quite unnecessary, since ]yD%, as a conjunction, can be read without a 
beat, if this be called for. 

77 Emending o0°n%x to m7’, as in v. 2, with Baethgen, Gunkel and Buhl. 

78 Slightly rearranging the final stichos of the tristich into what seems 
its most effective form. Cheyne, Wellhausen, Duhm, Staerk, Peters, Kittel, 
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It will be seen that, with this reorganization of the text, A 
begins with four’? 4/3 distichs, continues then with one 3/3 and 
six 3/2 distichs and concludes, very appropriately and effectively 
and in a manner’which is quite common, with a 3/3/3 tristich. 
The obvious symmetry of this metrical rearrangement, as well as 
the more apparent parallelism of the members within the various 
distichs, and likewise the effective chiastic form of vv. 11b—12, 
as thus formulated, may well be regarded as very strong con- 
firmation of the correctness of this reorganization of the text 
of A. 

This may be rendered as follows: 


2 Great is Yahweh and greatly to be praised; 
Inthe cityior oo. 8 is our God.*° 
3 Of majestic elevation is His holy mount, 


Joy of the entire earth; 
Mount Zion is yark*te Safon, 
Citadel of the mighty King. 
4 In her palaces God is recognized as a tower of strength ;8" 82 


Bertholet, Mowinckel and Buttenwieser omit no-$y. Graetz, Gunkel and Buhl 
emend to nio%y-3y, which they interpret as ‘‘after the Elamite (mode),”’ and 
which they likewise regard as the beginning of Ps. 49. Ehrlich, following G, 
reads as one word, n)0%1y, “‘eternity.’’ Konig, with his characteristic eagerness 
to retain MT, translates mechanically and in seeming defiance of all meaning, 
“trotz des Sterbens.” Briggs, followed by Kent, regards all of v. 15b, missing 
in G, as a gloss. Furthermore, Ehrlich would emend 0°7%x to 119nY in order to 
secure what seems to him a worthy and desirable parallelism to 127». For the 
interpretation of Johnson, cf. above. 

79 Or if in v. 9a we give > a full beat, as is quite possible, and as had to 
be done with 1wx2, then five 4/3 distichs and no 3/3’s. 

80 But cf. note 62. 

8x Buttenwieser’s translation. However, a rendering of pax by some such 
term as “‘justification’’ would bring out better the chiastic parallelism with 
45wp in the next distich. 

8 Presumably this is the meaning of awn ym. Actually '3 yr 
invariably means ‘‘to be or become or make oneself known to somebody,” 
for in every other case in biblical literature in this expression the preposition 
is followed by a noun or pronoun designating a person and not a thing. Actually 
therefore the expression, 2:¥2% y7)), is unique, and there can accordingly be 
no good reason for not translating it as we have, and as it is translated by 
practically all scholars. 
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9b May God establish her forever. 


9a Even as we have heard, so do we behold® 
The city of Yahweh, our God. 


10 We are mindful of Thy faithfulness, O God, 


Within Thy Temple.* 
11 Even as Thy name, so also Thy praise 
(Doth reach) to the ends of the earth. 
12 Thy right hand is bounteous® in truth; 


Let Mount Zion rejoice: 
Let the maidens of Judah exult 
Because of Thy justice. 


13 Go round about Zion and make the circuit of her; 
Enumerate®s her towers; 


14a Take note of her wall; 
Give heed to her palaces; 


14b-15 That you may relate to the very last generation® 


8 AN is used not infrequently with the preposition ‘2 instead of with the 
direct object (compare Gen. 29.32; 1 Sam. 1.11; 2 Sam. 16.12 with Gen. 31.42; 
Ex. 3.7; 4.31; 2 Ki. 14.26; Ps. 31.8) and apparently when the precise thought 
implied is ‘‘to look at, to watch, to gaze at fixedly or for a long time, to survey, 
to examine, to take careful note of;’’ cf. Gen. 21.16; 34.1; Ex. 2.11; 1 Sam. 6.19; 
Isa. 66.24; Ezek. 21.26; Ps. 22.18; 113.6; Eccles. 3.22; 2 Chron. 7.3. From this 
it is but a short step to the connotations, ‘‘to behold, to experience (good or 
evil);”’ Num. 11.15; Jer. 29.32; Ps. 27.13; 106.5. And it is only a slight step 
further to the meaning, ‘“‘to look upon in triumph;” Ps. 112.8; 118.7. Here 
obviously the meaning, is the quite simple ‘‘to behold, to look at carefully and, 
impliedly, for much more than a momentary glance, and likewise with the 
feeling of gladness and exultation."’ There is therefore not the slightest need 
or justification for emending 7ya to vy. In fact the use of the verb with the 
preposition is most effective, in that it suggests the mood of the eager pilgrims, 
as at last they behold for the first time the sacred city, of which they had 
heard such glowing tales, and gaze at it fixedly and find that this examination 
confirms all that they had heard. 

84 It is not quite clear whether 4%3°7 327p3 modifies 12:97 or y10n. More 
probably it modifies the latter; but in either case the precise implication of 
the v. is somewhat obscure. 

8s yp» here would have the meaning, ‘‘count, enumerate, impress upon the 
memory,” so that later it may be related, etc. 

8 })>ns8 119%, not ‘‘toa later generation,’’ but “‘to the very last generation;”’ 
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That this very Yahweh®’ is our God; 
He (it is who) will forever guide us (upon our pilgrim- 
age).®8 


The first step in the interpretation of this Ps. is to determine 
the date of its composition and also its historical background. 
Various bits of evidence within the Ps. enable us to fix its date 
with remarkable precision. 

The first fact to be noted is that the Ps. depicts es as 
a city of dignity and beauty, with a wall, with palaces and towers, 
and, above all else, with the Temple standing.*® Moreover, the 
Ps. breathes a spirit of quiet confidence and security. There is 
a deep conviction that the city and the people enjoy Yahweh's 
favor, that all is well with it and that its future is assured. There 
is no occasion for worry or for questioning Yahweh’s power or 
His benevolent intentions towards His city and nation. These 
conditions might perhaps fit certain moments in the pre-exilic 
period of Judah’s history, particularly the thirteen years period 
of the reign of Josiah, between the Deuteronomic Reformation and 
his death at the Battle of Megiddo. Or it might seem to fit the 
latter portion of the reign of Solomon, or the period of Judah’s 
military and commercial expansion under Uzziah.** But second 
thought compels the ruling out of the reign of Solomon com- 
pletely; for certainly in that early day, immediately after its 
erection, the Temple had not yet come to play the role here 
ascribed to it, nor was it the object of popular admiration and 


cf. Ex. 4.8; Isa. 44.6; 48.12; Job. 19.25; Neh. 8.18; Isa. 30.8; Gen. 49.1; Isa. 2.2, 
Mic. 4.1 and passim. 

87 For the position of m1 preceding the noun which it modifies cf. Gesenius, 
Handwérterbuch", 193a. 

88 »9), “‘to lead, to guide,” as a shepherd or guide, who leads his flock or 
company in safety through all the dangers of the journey, provides for all 
their needs, guards them against all that threatens and brings them at last 
in security to their destination. Inasmuch as, as we will see, this is a pilgrim 
Ps., we may justifiably interpret 12272", ‘‘He will guide us’’ upon our recurring 
pilgrimages hither to the Temple, and likewise upon our entire pilgrimage 
through life. 

89 Vv. 4, 10, 13, 14. 

99 Cf, “Amos Studies, III,’"” HUCA, XV (1940), 267-274. 
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religious passion as here depicted.%* And second thought too 
raises the question whether the closing portion of the reign of 
Josiah, when, nominally at least, Judah was still in a state of 
vassalage to the Assyrian Empire, rapidly decaying though the 
latter’s power and dominion were, can furnish the proper his- 
torical setting for the conditions and even more for the spirit 
of obvious satisfaction with the present state of the people and 
of quiet confidence in its future, which this Ps. expresses. Perhaps 
then of the entire pre-exilic period the reign of Uzziah might 
seem to furnish the most plausible background for this Ps. 
Undoubtedly it was an age of national strength, achievement and 
confident self-consciousness.% But it was an age likewise of the 
detailed incidents and character of which we know all too little, 
and an age too which was unquestionably dominated by the 
figure of the king himself. It is almost inconceivable then that a 
Ps. composed in this period would not have made unmistakable 
and specific reference to the king; and this Ps. manifests not the 
faintest regard for or knowledge of the existence of a king over 
Judah, whether Uzziah or any of his predecessors or successors.%3 
Actually then no one moment or age in the entire pre-exilic 
period seems to be altogether suitable as the background of this 
Ps.% 


If then we turn to the post-exilic period and seek there an 
adequate historical setting for the Ps., our choice is limited imme- 
diately, by the references in the Ps. to the existence of the Temple 
and of palaces within and a wall around the city, to two periods, 
either the period following immediately upon the completion 
and dedication of the second Temple, in 516 B.C., and continuing 


* For the attitude of suspicion and hostility on the part of the great mass 
of the people towards the Temple in the first half century or more after its 
erection, cf. ibid, 103-124. 

9 Cf, ibid, 259-277. 

% ‘The great King’ of v. 3 is, as will soon be made clear, Yahweh Him- 
self. 

9 And this doubly so after having established that vv. 5-8, formerly 
linked so generally with the reign of Hezekiah and the experiences of 701 B C., 
are not an original and integral part of the Ps. proper. 
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until 485 B.C.,% or following upon the rebuilding of the walls 
by Nehemiah in 444 B.C. And at very first glance it becomes 
apparent that the latter period does not lend itself well to this 
purpose; for while it is true.that the wall of Jerusalem was re- 
built by Nehemiah, his own statements testify that even for 
some time after that Jerusalem continued in a ruinous and depop- 
ulated condition and that people had to be conscripted from all 
sections of the province of Judaea to repopulate the devastated 
city. Moreover, the economic circumstances as well as the spirit 
of the people of Judah, during and for quite some time after the 
period of Nehemiah, were the very antitheses of those which 
would make possible the note of national satisfaction, jubilation 
and confidence which this Ps. voices. If then we would assign 
the Ps. to a period following Nehemiah, we would have to assign 
it, as do Duhm and others, to a period well into the Hellenistic 
age. There seems little justification for such a procedure, and 
many considerations speak strongly against it. 

This leaves only the brief period, 516-485 B.C., and more 
specifically about 500 B.C.,%° open for consideration as the most 
probable moment for the composition of this Ps. But many and 
significant considerations, in addition to the fact that the Temple 
was certainly standing at this time and was enjoying the high 
and even eager and passionate regard of the vast majority of the 
population, not merely of Judaea proper, but certainly likewise 
of Galilee,9’7 and quite probably of Samaria as well, furnish strong 
confirmation that this Ps. was composed at just this time. There 


95 The basis for what is here an altogether arbitrary statement, viz. that 
a crushing calamity befell the little Jewish community in 485 B.C. and 
marked the beginning of a new era in its life and thought, will be established 
conclusively in another work, to appear later. 

96 Since we must allow for the lapse of a reasonable number of years after 
516 B.C. for the conditions and procedures depicted in the Ps. to have evolved | 
On the other hand, as we will show in the work referred to in the preceding 
note, by 490 B.C., if not even a year or two earlier, thoughts and hopes of 
restoration as a political nation under a Davidic king had begun to evolve 
under changing circumstances of history, which would have precluded almost 
entirely the expression of ideas and an outlook such as are voiced in this Ps. 

97 Cf. Finkelstein, The Pharisees, index, under Galilee. 
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are, in the first place, cogent reasons, for believing that at just 
this time not only was the Temple standing, but also that Jeru- 
salem had been restored to the state of a truly imposing 
city, with palaces, towers and a wall, precisely as this Ps. 
records. 


IV 


“For His NAME’s SAKE” 


In this connection the thought of v. 11a is of deep significance. 
As has been said, the real implication of this v. seems not to 
have been appreciated by commentators, especially those who 
would emend the v. in any way.%* The v. says unmistakably 
that not only Yahweh’s name, i. e. His reputation, but likewise 
the praise of Him reaches to the very ends of the earth. This is 
an expression of universalism which would have been incon- 
ceivable in Israel before Ezekiel. But it voices simply and directly 
a doctrine which was first formulated by that prophet and which 
played a role of tremendous significance in the subsequent evo- 
lution of Judaism, and particularly in the century or more 
following immediately upon its formulation by Ezekiel in his 
very last years. The implications of this doctrine can be stated 
succinctly. 

In the period intervening between the first and second 
captures of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, in 597 and 586 B.C., 
Jeremiah rejected the doctrine of the assured doom of the 
nation at the hands of Yahweh as proper and justified punish- 
ment for its faithlessness and iniquity, which he himself in his 
youth, as well as the great prophets who preceded him, had 
proclaimed so assiduously and with complete conviction. In its 
stead he announced a new doctrine, viz. that Jerusalem must 
fall, the Temple be destroyed and the people go into exile; but 
the exile, with all its suffering, was to be, not for destruction, 
but for discipline, correction and regeneration; and when at last, 
after seventy years, the people would have become truly regen- 
erate and would have returned to Yahweh with full heart and 


98 Gunkel, Ehrlich, Perles; cf. above, note 70. 
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soul, then Yahweh, in turn, would forgive their sins and would 
take them again unto Himself as His people and would restore 
them to their land and to national existence.9? This was the 
doctrine of ‘‘the new covenant.’’?”° 

Quite manifestly Jeremiah believed firmly that at least that 
section of the nation which had been carried into exile,?™ there 
to undergo the experiences of discipline and regeneration through 
suffering, would return to Yahweh whole-heartedly and with 
complete and enduring conviction and, having learned at last 
the error of its way, would henceforth live with Yahweh in 
perfect relations and would therefore never sin again. Accord- 
ingly there would never again be occasion for Yahweh to punish 
Israel, as He had during the exile, or to repudiate this new 
‘covenant. Therefore this would be an eternal covenant. 

Probably Jeremiah died too soon after the promulgation of 
this doctrine to learn how grievously he was mistaken in his 


99 Jer. 25.11-14; 29.10-14; although these passages are probably not from 
Jeremiah himself, they were undoubtedly composed during the exile, perhaps 
during the latter portion thereof, and were based upon Jeremiah’s prediction 
of an eventual return from exile under Yahweh’s grace. That they were gener- 
ally current, at least among certain sections of the people, around 516 BCs 
is convincingly attested by Zech. 1.12-17; 7.5. In all likelihood it was the then 
generally current belief that the exile would endure for seventy years which 
suggested to the Persians the program of completing and dedicating the second 
Temple, and with this the reorganization of Israel as a theocracy instead of 
as a political nation, just in 516 B.C., precisely seventy years after the second 
deportation by Nebuchadrezzar in 586 B.C.; cf. ““A Chapter in the History 
of the High-Priesthood,”’ AJSL, LV (1938), 184 ff. 

x00 Jer. 31.30-33. This passage was long regarded by such eminent biblical 
scholars as Movers, DeWette, Hitzig, Stade, Smend and Duhm as not the 
utterance of Jeremiah, but rather the work of a late exilic or, and more proba- 
bly, a post-exilic writer. Their argument has, however, been convincingly 
refuted and the Jeremianic authorship of the passage valiantly defended by 
Cornill, and in this conclusion he has been followed by Giesebrecht and Volz. 
Actually the vision of the two baskets of figs, in Jer. 24, the Jeremianic author- 
ship of which is conceded by practically all biblical scholars, with its promise 
of the restoration of the regenerate exiles in Babylon, would be utterly incom- 
prehensible if the concept of the new covenant did not underlie it. Accordingly, 
if Jer. 24 be recognized as Jeremianic, then all the more must 31.31-34 be 
likewise so recognized. 

tor Jer, 24; 29.16-19. 


° 
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expectations. But subsequent history, even in the years follow- 
ing immediately upon the fall of Jerusalem and the death of 
Jeremiah shortly thereafter,'° demonstrated speedily and con- 
vincingly that the bitter experiences of expatriation and exile 
did not necessarily make for regeneration and return to Yahweh 
on the part of the surviving Jewish community, not even the 
portion thereof which lived in exile in Babylonia, upon which 
Jeremiah had rested all his hopes. On the contrary, both in 
Babylonia and in Palestine, so it seemed on the surface, after 
the first bitter experiences of conquest and readjustment had 
been lived through, the people continued in the former even 
tenor of their ways, marked by faithlessness to Yahweh and a 
consequent disregard of His revealed way of life, measured by 
prophetic standards, with resultant sinfulness, quite the opposite 
to the line of conduct which Jeremiah had so confidently expected. 
This fact was readily apparent. 

But despite this, somehow or other the doctrine of Jeremiah 
persisted, that the exile was not to be for national doom and 
destruction, that in due time and despite its persistent sinfulness 
Yahweh would restore captive Israel to its land and to national 
existence and take it again as His people. Accordingly Deutero- 
Isaiah could proclaim?’ that Israel in exile had already suffered, 
not merely in proper measure, but even two-fold, at the hand of 
Yahweh for all its iniquities, and so had made full compensation 
therefore, and had been purged thereof and restored to divine 
favor; therefore the moment of its restoration to its native land 
was now drawing near. Therefore, so general opinion took form 
even before Deutero-Isaiah, all Israel had to do, and particularly 
Israel in exile, was to wait and hope and, through the develop- 
ment and practice of rites and institutions of separatistic and 
particularistic character, such as the Sabbath, dietary laws, cir- 
cumcision, abstention from intermarriage and the like, preserve 
its national consciousness and identity, so that it might be 
ready for this national restoration, whenever it would come. 
Unquestionably this expectation took root deeply and speedily 


102 Tn all likelihood in exile in Egypt; cf. Jer. 43.6f. 
103 40.2; cf. below, note 122. 
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and was cherished generally, and by the Babylonian Jewish com- 
munity in particular. 


However, a paradox was inherent in this expectation, unper- 
ceived and unheeded by the people in general, but readily 
apparent to those thinkers who could search beneath the surface, 
thinkers such as Ezekiel was. The paradox was this; how was 
it possible to reconcile the concept of Yahweh as a God of 
complete and perfect justice and righteousness in His dealings 
with men, and particularly with Israel, His people, with the 
quite antithetical concept of His complete forgiveness of His 
people, still recognizedly and confessedly sinful and faithless? 
This problem, so apparent to deeply religious souls, troubled 
not only Ezekiel, but also subsequent thinkers and molders of 
the religious thought and doctrine of Judaism in the century 
which followed the exile; and, speaking broadly, four separate 
answers were given to it, the first by Ezekiel, the second by 
Deutero-Isaiah, the third by a group of zealous nationalists in 
the period about 490 B.C., and the fourth by Priestly legislators 
at some time during the fourth century B.C. For the inter- 
pretation of Ps. 48 it is necessary to consider only the solution 
of the problem proposed by Ezekiel. 


His answer was the doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake.” It 
is formulated most clearly in Ezek. 36, though it is occasionally 
referred to by the prophet elsewhere in his book.t** Undoubtedly 


104 pw ]yD%; in origin at least anything but the conventional and half- 
meaningless phrase, which it tended to become in time, and as which, judging 
by their seeming failure to interpret it adequately in their expositions of Ezekiel 
and other biblical writings where it occurs, commentators have apparently 
regarded it; cf. ‘Moses with the Shining Face,’’ HUCA, II (1925), 18-20. 

105 Ezek. 20.9, 22, 44; 39.7, 23-29. The phrase occurs also in Jer. 14.7 and 21. 
In V. 7, however, G read apparently 7390% for qv ]yo3 of MT, and this reading 
has been accepted by Duhm and Cornill. In v. 21, on the other hand, the 
reading of MT is attested by the versions, and this, in turn, would seem to 
give preference to the reading of MT in v. 7 also. Accordingly if these vv. be 
actually from Jeremiah, we would have here a use of the technical phrase, 
yw 1y0%, and an affirmation of the doctrine implicit therein earlier even than 
Ezekiel, and would therefore have to deny that prophet the credit for invent- 
ing it and for the original formulation of the significant doctrine which the 
phrase implies. Of all modern biblical scholars only Duhm and Stade question 
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it was conceived and formulated by him in his later years, after 
the people had been in exile in Babylonia sufficiently long to 
demonstrate convincingly that Jeremiah’s expectations of their 
regeneration were not to be realized. Basic to the doctrine is 


the Jeremian authorship of these two vv. and of the passages, vv. 7-9 and 
19-22, of which they are an integral part, and this too only half-heartedly and 
without complete conviction. Duhm even suggests that vv. 19-22 may be from 
a different and a later hand than vv. 7-9. Giesebrecht too seems a bit uncertain 
of the authorship, but in the end ascribes both passages to Jeremiah. Cornill 
suggests that vv. 19-22 were once the immediate continuation of vv. 7-9. 

Various considerations, however, point indisputably and convincingly to 
the conclusion that both passages, vv. 7-9 and 19-22, cannot be the work of 
Jeremiah. The concept expressed in v. 9, that Yahweh was in the midst of 
Israel, occurs also in Ex. 17.7; Num. 14.14; Deut. 7.21; 31.17; Isa. 12.6; 
Mic. 3.11; Zeph. 3.15, 17, all late, and probably post-exilic, passages, with the 
possibly single exception of Mic. 3.11. Similarly the concept implicit in the 
clause, 87p] 1°99 7nw1, of v. 9 seems to be post-exilic. The expression occurs 
in eight other passages in Jer. (7.10, 11, 14, 30; 15.16; 25.29; 32.34; 34.15), 
but in every instance seems to be editorial. The idea underlying the clause is 
more readily comprehensible after Ezekiel’s formulation of the doctrine of 
“for His name’s sake” than if it preceded the formulation of this doctrine 
(cf. Isa. 63.19; Dan. 9.18-19). Moreover, the throne of Yahweh, mentioned 
in v. 21, is referred to again in Jer. only in 3.17; 17.12. In both passages it 
connotes Jerusalem, and presumably so here also; but the specific connection 
of Jerusalem with the main theme of the chapter, the devastating drought, 
affecting the entire country, is difficult to determine. Also both 3.17 and 17.12 
are interpolations; and this same conclusion would apply here. 

The two passages voice Israel’s frantic pleading with Yahweh to forgive 
its sins, sins which it readily acknowledges, to forgive them, even though 
Israel does not merit forgiveness, but only divine wrath and punishment, and 
to forgive them because of some weighty consideration implicit in the phrase, 
ov 1y0%. Impliedly the consideration inherent in the phrase has a compelling 
force with Yahweh. But inasmuch as Jeremiah, in the first three quarters of 
his prophetic ministry, proclaimed unqualifiedly that Yahweh must inavertibly 
punish Israel for its sins, and must even cast it off to its destruction, this 
doctrine here contradicts Jeremiah’s teaching, and so cannot possibly have 
been uttered by him as his own personal thought. As Volz has seen, it can at 
the best represent only the prophet’s repetition of the people’s argument and 
appeal, in order to show how invalid and futile these are. But several considera- 
tions argue against this ingenious hypothesis. Vv. 11 ff. seem to imply that 
vv. 7-9 were uttered by Jeremiah himself as an appeal to Yahweh on behalf 
of the people; but such an appeal Jeremiah could never have uttered. In the 
second place, is it possible that the doctrine of ‘for His name’s sake’’ could 
have been a popular belief in Jeremiah’s day, which, however, Jeremiah him- 
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the principle that Yahweh is indeed a universal God, whose 
power and authority extend throughout the world and over all 
nations. Moreover, the fundamental desire of Yahweh is that 
this fact of His universal godhead and dominion be recognized 


self rejected? And if this doctrine had been popularly current in Jeremiah’s 
day, then how would it have been possible, or what need would there have 
been, for Jeremiah to subsequently formulate his doctrine of the new covenant, 
or for this doctrine to have been formulated at all by Jeremiah, since it is the 
manifest and indispensable precursor of the doctrine of ‘‘for His Name’s sake?”’ 
And is it conceivable that, after this popular doctrine had been rejected by 
Jeremiah, some thirty years later Ezekiel should have reaffirmed it and ex- 
panded its content? And if this doctrine had been popular some thirty years 
earlier, how can we account for Ezekiel’s formulation of it, with a clear state- 
ment of all its implications, with all the earmarks of freshness and originality, 
quite as if it was something entirely new with him? Is it possible to conceive 
of the formulation and popular acceptance of the doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s 
sake” before Jeremiah had first formulated his doctrine of the new covenant, 
and even before the weaknesses and fallacies of this doctrine had begun to 
become apparent? All these cogent considerations seem to suggest that 
Jer. 14.7-9 and 19-21 must be post-Ezekelian interpolations, just as are 
Ex. 32.11-12 and Num. 14.13—-20, in which likewise the doctrine of ‘‘for His 
name’s sake”’ finds vigorous and illuminating expression. 

And while it has nothing to do immediately with our main theme, and so 
may lead us somewhat far afield, it may not be amiss to consider Jer. 14.7-9, 
19-21 with regard to their poetic structure. It seems not at all improbable that 
the two passages once constituted a single poem, or rather a fragment of a 
single poem; but if so, then vv. 19-21 undoubtedly preceded vv. 7-9 thus: 
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(a. The last two stichoi of this tristich are a quotation of Jer. 8.15; this will 
account for the otherwise inelegant repetition of xD10 in this tristich. b. The 
mention of the sin of the fathers is disturbing here, for it is their own sin which 
the people are confessing, and for which they implore forgiveness of Yahweh. 
Moreover, the retention of 1n128 py would make it difficult, if not quite im- 
possible, to read the second stichos as a three-beat measure. *> must be inter- 
preted in the precative sense, and so given a full beat; likewise, since the 
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by all the nations of the earth. This desire on Yahweh’s part 
has manifestly come to transcend even His desire for the re- 
pentance and regeneration of His people, Israel, and their return 
to Him, purged of their inclination to sin and faithlessness, and 
their justified restoration as His people because of this discipline 
and regeneration. Nor does He desire merely the recognition by 
all the nations of His universal godhead and authority over 
them, but likewise He desires, and even demands, a certain 
measure of homage from them, homage perhaps which is not 
quite comparable to that which is implicit in the worship of Him 
by His people, Israel, but homage in some degree none the less. 

But this homage is not being accorded to Him by the nations. 
And in truth how and by what right can He really expect it to 
be accorded to Him; for, beholding the sad fate of His people, 


thought expressed by 4% is significant, it too receives a full beat; ‘Verily, 
against Thee have we sinned.’”’ c. Reading with G %ann for $2:n of MT. 
d. Omitting the disturbing and quite superfluous 151 for the sake of the meter. 
e. Transferring 717° from this place to the first stichos of the next distich for 
the sake of the meter in both stichoi. f. Reading with Rudolph 45 for 435 of 
MT, to perfect the parallelism with the second stichos. g. Reading the nif‘al 
instead of the hif‘il of MT, to fulfill the parallelism of thought with the first 
stichos; ‘‘As a hero unable to save himself.’’) 

This passage has marked affinities in thought with Isa. 59.1-15, certainly 
a post-exilic utterance. Both passages affirm that because of Israel’s sins 
Yahweh has repudiated, or at least suspended, His covenant relations with 
it and therefore, for the present at least, is not functioning in its behalf. How- 
ever, the two passages differ in this, that apparently Isa. 59.1-15 knows no- 
thing of, or else completely ignores, the doctrine of ‘for His name’s sake,” 
while Jer. 14.19-21, 7-9 recognizes it as a doctrine of major importance. The 
two passages cannot therefore be from the same author, and perhaps not even 
from quite the same age. But they are significant in that they give expression 
to a prophetic theme heard but seldom after the exile, that Israel had been 
a very sinful people, and therefore its present situation is but its well-deserved 
punishment at Yahweh’s hands. Further indication of the post-exilic author- 
ship of both these passages may be seen in the fact that the record of Israel’s 
sin is here a confession of guilt by the people and not a denunciation thereof 
by the prophet, as was characteristic of pre-exilic prophecy. But all this is 
further and compelling evidence that Jer. 14.7-9, 19-21 cannot be from Jere- 
miah himself, must be an interpolation into their present setting, and must 
accordingly have been composed later than Ezekiel’s formulation of the doc- 
trine of ‘‘for His name’s sake.” 
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Israel, particularly that important section which was in exile, 
and reasoning from this circumstance in a manner altogether 
natural and logical for the nations at large, what must they think 
of Him and of His world-power? Must they not look upon Him 
as a deity altogether impotent? How can a god, who can not 
protect even his own little people and preserve them in their 
national existence in their own land and prosper them in their 
dealings with other nations, as any competent and self-respecting 
god should, how can such a god claim to be universal, and that 
his authority extends over nations other than his own, even over 
all the nations of the earth? Such a claim can have no substance, 
is preposterous, and could not but be rejected by those very 
nations by whom Yahweh desires most of all that this doctrine, 
with its consequences of recognition of and homage to Him, 
should be accepted unquestioningly. 

Therefore, would Yahweh win their recognition and homage, 
one step is indispensable and imperative before all else. Even 
though Israel is still a faithless people, steeped in sin, and even 
though this fact is clearly known both to Him and to it, and even 
though it has not become regenerate in any way, nor in the slight- 
est degree of its own accord merited forgiveness, none the less 
Yahweh must forgive it and restore it to its land and to national 
existence and take it again as His people and prosper it in the 
sight of all the nations, in order that their suspicions may be 
dispelled and they may come to realize that He is indeed a great 
and powerful deity, a world-god in every respect, that not only 
can He protect and prosper His own particular, little people, but 
likewise He can work judgments and execute punishments 
throughout the world, upon those nations which will not recog- 
nize Him and His power and dominion and will not do homage to 
Him and revere His holy name. For the sake of His name, for 
the sake of His reputation among the nations, He must act. 
He must of His own volition, as a manifestation of sheer grace, 
forgive Israel all its sins and take it again unto Himself as His 
people. 

But since it is inconceivable that a God, just and pure, as 
Yahweh is, can associate Himself in permanent and benevolent 
relations with a people impure, faithless and sinful, a people 
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which, regardless of its manifold obligations to Him, stubbornly 
follows the evil inclinations of its heart, then, in addition to all 
else, Yahweh must Himself purify this people and Himself purge 
it of all further inclination to sin. He must remove the heart of 
stone from its bosom, that stony heart, cold, hard, insensible to 
all His innumerable beneficences, and put in its place a heart of 
flesh, a heart soft, warm, understanding, which responds eagerly 
and with abiding faith and answering love to all the manifesta- 
tions of love, care and devotion which Yahweh, its own God, 
reveals unto it. Then and ever thereafter will Israel walk with 
Him in perfect accord, nor give further cause for divine wrath, 
punishment and expatriation. And then, in the sight of all the 
nations of the earth, Yahweh’s holy name will be sanctified, and 
they will recognize His true power and authority and glory; then 
they too will praise His name and render homage unto Him and 
declare His greatness, His might, His justice and His goodness 
unto all men. 

This is Ezekiel’s doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake.” Mani- 
festly it grew out of Jeremiah’s doctrine of ‘‘the new covenant”’ 
and represented an advance beyond this, perhaps not altogether 
logical, convincing and satisfying, but a distinct advance none 
the less. 

That this doctrine exerted a strong and penetrating influence 
upon the thought and theology of subsequent generations is evi- 
denced convincingly by the numerous references to it throughout 
a large part of biblical literature. Thus Ps. 106.8, after recounting 
the sins of Israel in Egypt, declares: 


But He saved them for His name’s sake, 
In order to make known His might. 


And Ps. 79.9-10 records the plea of the stricken nation: 


Help us, O God of our salvation, out of consideration for 
Thy glory,7 

And deliver us and forgive our sins for Thy name’s sake; 

Why should the nations say: Where is their God? 


to6 Reading with Buhl 71a) instead of ow 1aD both for the sake of the 
meter and the desired parallelism with qow }yn. 
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Furthermore, Num. 14.15-19, a secondary passage, tells how 
Moses pleaded with the Deity on behalf of the sinful people: 


If Thou dost let this people die completely, then the na- 
tions who have heard of Thy name?” will say: Because 
Yahweh was not able to bring this people to the land 
which He swore unto them, He has slaughtered them 
in the wilderness .. . . Forgive the sin of this people 
according to Thy great faithfulness'**. .. . And Yah- 
weh said: According to thy word have I pardoned." 


Similarly Joel represents the priests as pleading :""° 


Show mercy, O Yahweh unto Thy people, nor let Thy 
land become a reproach, that nations should rule 
over them; 

Why should it be said among the peoples; Where is their 
God? 


And Ps. 115.1 ff. argues: 


Not unto us, O Yahweh, not unto us, but unto Thy name 
give™ glory, because of Thy faithfulness'®® and Thy 
integrity. 

Why should the nations say: Where then is their God? 

But our God is in heaven; whatever He desires He does. 

The idols of the nations” are silver and gold, the work 
of human hands; 

They have a mouth, but they cannot speak; they have 
eyes, but they cannot see; etc. 


And, somewhat closer to the specific thought of Ezekiel, Ps. 
98.2—4 proclaims: 


Yahweh hath made known His salvation; before the eyes 
of the nations hath He disclosed His justification.™ 


107 Reading with G and S qow for qyow of MT. 

108 Cf, Glueck, Das Wort hesed im alttestamentlichen Sprachgebrauch 
(BZAW, 47 [1927]), 35-67, and below, note 118. 

109 Cf. also Ex. 32.12. 

10 2.17b. 

1 Some corruption lurks in }n; perhaps it should be emended to }3n) or ]A), 

u2 Reading with G, V, and S on *axy for omaxy and thus restoring the 
meter. 

13 jnp1x, perhaps more precisely “the justification of Himself.” 
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He hath remembered His faithfulness'*® to Jacob,™4 and 
His promise to the house of Israel; 

All the ends of the earth have beheld the salvation of 
our God. 

Shout unto Yahweh, all the earth; open your mouths and 
cheer and sing. 

Sing unto Yahweh with the harp, with the harp and the 
voice of song; 

With trumpets and the sound of the shofar blow blasts 
before Yahweh, the King. 


Similarly Ps. 66.1-4 charges: 


Shout unto God all the earth. 

Sing of His glorious name; chant' His glorious praise. 

Say unto God: How wonderful are Thy works! 

Because of Thy vast might Thine enemies pay flattering 
homage unto Thee. 

All the earth boweth down unto Thee and singeth unto 
Thee; they sing of Thy name. Selah. 


And in Solomon’s prayer we read :**° 


Moreover, concerning the stranger, who is not of Thy 
people, Israel, but who comes from a distant country 
for the sake of Thy name; (for they will hear of Thy 
great name and of Thy strong hand and Thine out- 
stretched arm); and he comes and prays towards 
this house, do Thou hearken (in heaven, Thy dwelling 
place) and do according to all that for which the 
stranger may call unto Thee, in order that all the 
peoples of the earth may know (Thy great name, to 
fear Thee as [does] Thy people, Israel, and to know) 
that Thy name is called over this house which I 
have built. 


From these and numerous other passages"? the implications 
of Ezekiel’s doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake”’ are clear. On the 
one hand, it implies Yahweh’s forgiveness of the sins of His 


™ Supplying apy’? with G and thus restoring the meter. 

us Reading with Buhl 17w for mw. 

™6 1 Ki. 8.41-43 (=2 Chron. 6.32-33). 

7 Cf. Isa. 48.9-11 (see the commentaries to this passage and also below, 
note 122); Ps. 23.3; 25.11; 31.4; 109.21; 143.11, and other passages, where this 
doctrine or something closely related to it finds expression. 
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faithless people, not at all because of repentance or regeneration 
on their part or of any merit in them, but as a pure act of grace, 
and also, in a way, because of His faithfulness to the terms of 
the ‘‘new covenant” between Himself and Israel which Jeremiah 
had proclaimed. This carries with it the corrollary of the 
restoration of Israel to Yahweh’s favor, and to its own land and 
to national existence and renewed relations with Yahweh as 
His people. 

But on the other hand, it implies the convincing demonstra- 
tion of Yahweh’s power and authority to all the nations of the 
earth, with the resultant recognition of Him by them as the 
supreme world-God and world-Ruler, to whom their homage and 
praise are due. He is the universal King,"® who judges all the 
world, even all the nations, in justice. To Him therefore all 
people must come, either singly or as nations, to render active 
homage unto Him, to worship Him, to sing His praise and to 
glorify and sanctify His name. Even though perhaps not fully 
realized by Ezekiel at the moment of its proclamation, all this 
is inherently implicit in his doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake.”’ 


Returning now to Ps. 48, we can appreciate the full import 
Orv. 41; 


Even as Thy name, so also Thy praise 
(Doth reach) to the ends of the earth. 


18 Quite significantly in the biblical literature from the period following 
Jeremiah the older term for ‘‘covenant,” n’73, is used less and less frequently 
to describe the Deity’s present and future relationship with Israel, and its 
place is taken by 70n, usually translated by the conventional and banal term, 
‘“Jovingkindness,”’ but which really has much of the meaning of ‘a compact or 
covenant” which rests, not upon a reciprocal agreement or contract, as does 
nna, but rather upon an act of grace on the part of the Deity, the faithful 
and unending observance of a promise made to Israel, without any specific 
obligation resting upon Israel in return, but animated only by the hope that 
the realization of the full import of this promise and of the faithfulness and 
integrity with which it is kept may prompt Israel to gratefully and gladly 
act towards Yahweh with worthy and commensurate loyalty and piety (cf. 
above, note 108). Manifestly this term, ton, expresses the basic implications of 
the “new covenant” far better than the older term, n’13, could possibly do. 

119 Cf, Ps. 98.4, cited above, and below, pp. 38-47. 
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The v. affirms, much as does Ps. 98, that Yahweh’s name is 
known and honored and His praises are sung by those nations 
which dwell at the farthest corners of the earth, those therefore 
most remote from Jerusalem. It implies therefore that the goal 
of Ezekiel’s doctrine, viz. the recognition by all the nations of 
the earth of Yahweh’s world-power and authority, and their 
consequent homage to Him and praise and sanctification of His 
name, has already been achieved. The entire Ps. implies likewise 
that Israel has been restored to national existence, to Yahweh’s 
favor, and to happy relations with Him. In this respect too 
Ezekiel’s doctrine has been fulfilled. This evidence by itself 
establishes that the Ps. must be later than Ezekiel; and even 
sufficiently later for the conviction to have become firmly rooted 
that that which Ezekiel had envisaged for the future, viz. the 
recognition by the nations of Yahweh as the world-God, had 
actually been realized. 


V 
YAHWEH AS THE UNIVERSAL KING 


Other evidence enables us to fix the date of the Ps. even more 
precisely. As has been said, basic to Ezekiel’s doctrine is the 
principle of universalism. Ezekiel conceives of Yahweh as the 
world-God, whose dominion therefore extends over all nations, 
and even, by implication at least,° over all the gods of these 
nations. The natural corollary of this concept is either that the 
gods of other nations have no real existence, are ‘“‘no-gods,”’ 
“nothings,” as many writings of this period," following Deutero- 
Isaiah,’” maintain, or else that, granting their reality, they are 


70 For there is no clear indication that Ezekiel ever considered this par- 
ticular implication of his doctrine thoroughly and formulated a definite opinion 
thereon. 

mt Cf. Isa. 40.18-20, 25; 44.9-20; 46.5-7; Deut. 32.17, 21; Jer. 8.19 (for 
the date of composition of this v. see below, note 126); 10.6-11; Ps. OTT: 
115.3-8; 135.15-18. 

1 The dependence of Deutero-Isaiah upon Ezekiel’s doctrine of “for His 
name’s sake”’ is readily apparent. 48.9-11 (whether in v. 11, with Duhm, 
Marti and Kent, we emend *1y09 "20% to ‘ny ]yn%, as in v. 9, or not) is in the 
main a literal reaffirmation of Ezekiel’s doctrine (ov must, of course, with 
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all inferior to Yahweh. In either case He is the lord, ruler, king 
of the entire universe, and in the latter case He is in addition 
the lord or king of the gods themselves;?3 He is, in other words, 
the King par excellence, even as, as we have seen, Ps. 98.6, in 
its reaffirmation of Ezekiel’s doctrine, calls Him. 

The interesting and important theme of the role of Yahweh 
as King has been discussed frequently by outstanding biblical 
scholars. As has been shown convincingly by von Gall'4 and 
Eissfeldt,™5 Isa. 6.5 and Jer. 8.19 are the only passages of un- 
questionably pre-exilic composition’® which speak of Yahweh 
by the title, King. Von Gall contends that the implication of 
this title in Isa. 6.5 is not at all that He is king of the universe 
and of all the nations, for such a far-reaching doctrine of uni- 
versalism was never conceived nor expressed by Isaiah. Rather 


most commentators either be understood or, with Torrey, as the meter actually 
demands, be supplied, as the subject of $n’). 40.1-2 declares that the moment 
for Yahweh’s forgiveness of Israel and restoration of it to its land and to happy 
relations with Himself has now come, and this all the more so since by this 
time Israel has suffered twofold for all its iniquities (something of Jeremiah’s 
doctrine is obviously likewise implied here). But, the prophet goes on to pro- 
claim, this restoration of Israel and forgiveness of its sins is but the preliminary 
step on Yahweh’s part to the fulfillment of His far larger world-purpose (43.25), 
viz. His redemption of all the nations and the bringing of them to reject their 
false, unreal gods and acknowledge Him as the sole god of the universe and 
render homage unto Him and live the life He has intended for all His creatures. 
This is the basic and constant theme of Deutero-Isaiah’s message. Its direct 
dependence upon Ezekiel’s doctrine is self-evident. 

23 Cf, the role of Yahweh as the supreme deity in the council of the gods, 
as outlined in ‘The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” HUCA, XIV 
(1939), 40-70; cf. also Ps. 89.6-9; 95.3; 97.7-9. 

124 “Ueber die Herkunft der Bezeichnung Jahwes als Konig,” Wellhausen 
Festschrift, 145-160. 

2s “Jahwe als Kénig,” ZAW, 5 (n. F.) (1928), 81-105. 

26 And I am inclined to suspect that even Jer. 8.19 is an interpolation 
into its present setting, and is therefore not from Jeremiah himself, but is 
rather of post-exilic composition. Certainly vv. 20-23 can follow directly and 
with perfect smoothness of thought and diction upon v. 18, in fact with perhaps 
greater unity and directness of thought than with the retention of v. 19. And 
were v. 19 not in its present position it would not be missed in the least. The 
dominant thought of the v. is that characteristic of the period following 
Deutero-Isaiah; cf. above, note 121. 
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the implication of this term in Isa. 6.5, just as in Jer. 8.19 and 
in other manifestly post-exilic writings,”7 is that Yahweh is 
primarily the king of Zion, of the holy mountain and of the 
sanctuary upon it; and this title He enjoys because, in the in- 
evitable process of religious syncretism, He has inherited this 
title from the pre-Israelite deity of Jerusalem, Sedek, or however 
he may have been called. This hypothesis may have some mea- 
sure of validity, even though it presumes a much more extensive 
knowledge of the pre-Israelite, Canaanite cult of Sedek in Jeru- 
salem than we actually possess. 

Far more probable, however, is the theory that the concept 
of Yahweh as King was one of the very earliest products of 
Phoenician cultural influence upon Israel, beginning already in 
the latter portion of the reign of David and reaching a culminat- 
ing point in the erection of the Temple in the reign of Solomon. 
From this moment on, at least in the official cult of the Temple, 
if not in the religious belief and practice of the people at large, 
Yahweh was conceived as the divine King who, upon each recur- 
ring New Year’s Day, entered the Temple, attended by all His 
divine host, minor deities and angelic beings, seated Himself 
upon His throne and pronounced judgment upon and determined 
the destinies of His own and of the immediately neighboring 
peoples and, no doubt, of their deities also, for the year just 
beginning. He was conceived of, not primarily as the universal 
King, although something of this concept was latent in the 
general belief, but rather as the king of the gods, the supreme 
one, the ruler of the host of heaven. From the moment of the 
erection of Solomon’s Temple this concept of Yahweh as the 
divine king took firm root in the religious consciousness, belief 
and practice of Israel, of both the Southern and the Northern 
Kingdoms, and seemingly more firmly in the Jerusalem Temple 
than anywhere or in any sanctuary of the Northern Kingdom, 
and persisted steadily, despite intense opposition to it on the 
part of the prophets of the ninth century B.C. and their sup- 
porters, and gradually evolved into the positive picture of Yah- 
weh as the divine King which we find portrayed so graphically 


m7 Ex, 15.17-18; Isa. 24.23; Mic. 4.7, et al. 
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in Isa. 6 and in subsequent biblical and post-biblical literature. 
But in all this there is not the slightest implication that Yahweh 
was conceived of as Israel’s actual king, in a literal sense, before 
the formulation and official promulgation of the doctrine of the 
theocracy at the dedication of the second Temple in 516 B.C. 

And actually a moment’s thought should show that it could 
not well have been otherwise, that it is almost inconceivable 
that during the period of the actual monarchy, i. e. during the 
entire pre-exilic period, Yahweh should have been regarded as 
the King of even Israel alone, much less King of the universe. 
For during this entire period this title, King of Israel or King 
of Judah, was borne only by the earthly, human king himself. 
And while it is true that he seems to have been regarded as the 
earthly surrogate of Yahweh as well as the chief ecclesiastic 
functionary of the nation,” and even perhaps to have been 
thought to himself be endowed with certain attributes of divinity, 
none the less it does not follow at all that, alongside of the 
human king, Yahweh too might have borne this title and have 
been conceived of as the true, supreme King of Israel. On the 
contrary, during this entire period Yahweh bore an even higher 
title, that of God of Israel; but in no way did He share with 
the earthly king that decidedly lesser title and dignity. 

It was not until the post-exilic period, and more precisely 
not until after the crushing of the rebellion of Zerubabel and 
the nipping in the bud of this unfortunate attempt to restore a 
Davidic king to the throne of Judah, and the subsequent reor- 
ganization of the people of Judah, by the Persians and by their 
Judaean supporters, as a theocracy instead of as a nation, and 
with the chief priest of the new Temple at Jerusalem, rebuilt 
with Persian permission and assistance as a vital element in 
this reorganization scheme, supplanting the king as the recog- 
nized earthly head of the people and inducted into his sacred 


28 Accordingly what stood originally in the debir of Solomon's Temple 
in Jerusalem was in all likelihood a golden image of Yahweh, sitting enthroned 
as a king; cf. ‘‘Amos Studies, Ill,” HUCA, XV (1940), 100-134; also “‘The 
Mythological Background of Ps. 82,” 59 ff. 

x9 Cf, “A Chapter in the History of the High-Priesthood,”” AJSL, LV 
(1938), 5-12, 21-24; cf. also Lods, Israel, index, under ‘‘King, divine.” 
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office by the same rite of anointing by which the king in pre- 
exilic times had been consecrated and installed, and therefore 
known henceforth as “‘the anointed priest,’’3° that the accom- 
panying concept evolved that, not a human ruler, but Yahweh 
was the King of Israel.%3* Precisely this was the implication of 
the reorganization of the little people as a theocracy. Yahweh 
Himself was its true King, the new Temple was the seat of His 
royal authority, and the ‘‘anointed priest’ therein was now His 
earthly representative, perhaps even His earthly surrogate. 

But from this it was a not far distant step to the still larger 
concept, implicit in Ezekiel’s doctrine, of Yahweh as universal 
King, King of all gods? and King of all nations.33 To Him 
therefore, as universal King, enthroned on Zion, it was fitting 
indeed that both gods and nations come and prostrate them- 
selves and render homage.™4 In the period following immediately 
upon the restoration of the Temple,™5 the ideas and principles 
inherent in this doctrine, as first formulated by Ezekiel and as 
subsequently expanded by Deutero-Isaiah, were in the main 
quite realistic. At the very most there was only a modicum of 
an incipient eschatological thought and theology implicit in them. 


130 Thid, 183-192. 

131 Isa. 41.21; 43.15; 44.6; Mic. 2.13; 4.7; Zeph. 3.15. Jud. 8.22-23; i Sam 
8 and 12, all representing Yahweh as alone Israel’s true king, and the desire 
of the people for a human king to rule over them consequently as tantamount 
to rebellion against Yahweh, are post-exilic passages coming from either very 
soon before or very soon after the great catastrophe which befell the nation 
in 485 B.C. They reflect the reaction of a certain important section of the 
people to the then projected restoration of the Davidic kingship in the person 
of a certain Menahem. The evidence for this will be presented in a subsequent 
study. 

32 Cf. the term, mxax mm 4%nn, Jer. 46.18; 48.15; 51.57, all admittedly 
post-exilic passages; also Ps. 95.3; 96.4, 10; 97.9 and passim. 

33 Cf. Jer. 10.6-10, and note in vv. 6-7 especially the reflection of Eze- 
kiel’s doctrine. 

134 Jer. 3.17 (a post-exilic passage); Ps. 22.28-29; 47; 86.8-10 (an intere 
polation into the present Ps. from an older source); 96.7-10; 98.3-6; 100; 
102.16, 22-23; 103.19-22; cf. also Rev. 15.4. 

%5 I. e. the period, 516-485 B.C. Just why I terminate this period in 
485 B.C. will be established fully in the study referred to in note 131. All the 
post-exilic passages cited thus far must obviously be assigned to this brief 
but exceedingly important and literarily productive period. 
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It was a period in which a universalistic outlook upon life and a 
confident hope for the unification and salvation of all mankind 
were dominant and immediate. It was an age in which new 
religious systems were being formulated™* and a larger religious 
vision and promise were asserting themselves in widely separated 
parts of the earth. Mankind was drawing together to a degree 
perhaps never surpassed in all human history. 

In Judaism in particular this trend was positive and active. 
It was a period of actual and apparently quite extensive prose- 
lytism to Judaism. Deutero-Isaiah’s message of universalism, of 
the bringing of all mankind to the knowledge and worship of 
Yahweh and to the living of the life ordained by Him for all 
men, was finding realization in two directions, the one some- 
what theoretical, the other realistic and actual. Zechariah had 
announced,*37 in his enthusiasm over the prospect of the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple,** that this happy moment would inaugurate 
a period of widespread conversion to the cult of Yahweh, and 
this both on the part of entire nations, peoples and communities 
and also on the part of single individuals. That this was no vain 
dream but was actually realized in significant measure is con- 
vincingly attested by Isa. 56.1-7, a prophecy uttered some years 
later when, under the influence of a resurgent nationalism, begin- 
ning shortly after 500 B.C., the tide began to turn away from a 
thoroughgoing universalism, with its corollary of active prosely- 
tism, and the proselyte began to be regarded with antipathy 
and distrust. Then it was that the anonymous prophet bravely 
championed the now unpopular cause of the disfranchised prose- 
lyte to Judaism and declared it to be Yahweh’s will that His 
house should continue to be called a house of prayer for all the 
peoples of the earth.? But this establishes convincingly that 


36 Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Confucianism and Pythagoreanism. 

137 8.20-23. 

38 Or perhaps, and not at all improbably, at the very dedication of the 
second Temple on the New Year’s Day, 516 B.C. (cf. “A Chapter in the 
History of the High-Priesthood,”’ 183-193), which he himself undoubtedly 


witnessed. 
39 Using this full term in order to bring out the true implication of the 


article in o’Dyn. 
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the proselyting movement in Judaism must have been until 
this moment sufficiently active and extensive to have created 
a vital issue in the religious life and practice of the Jewish 
people.*4° 

And in another direction as well this trend toward universal- 
ism in Judaism manifested itself, in the quite natural identifica- 
tion of Yahweh with the gods of other nations, in the endeavor 
to represent Him as, not so much the ruler or king of all the 
gods, but rather as the equation or summation of all the gods 
of all the other nations. This idea is expressed clearly in Mal. 1.11 
and 14b, a prophetic utterance coming undoubtedly from the 
period between 500 and 490 B.C. 4 


140 Deut. 23.2, a piece of post-exilic legislation, may very well be the basis 
of the anti-proselyte movement against which the anonymous prophet protests, 
Vv. 3-4 would likewise be the product of the period following immediately 
upon the great national catastrophe in 485 B.C. at the hands of the little, 
neighboring states, and would be directed specifically against the Philistines 
(for 1100 as a designation of the Philistines, and especially the inhabitants of 
Ashdod, with whom apparently during this and the immediately subsequent 
period there was extensive intermarriage, cf. Zech. 9.6; Neh. 13.23-25), 
Ammonites and Moabites (cf. Lam. 1.10b), and would prohibit absolutely 
all proselyting from among them. Undoubtedly Edom too, which seemingly 
had taken the lead in the coalition of the neighboring states against Judah in 
485 B.C., was originally included in this list of prohibited nations. Vv. 8-9 
represent then a concession, coming from the period about 400 B.C. or slightly 
later, on the one hand, to the Edomites, who had by that time, due to the 
steadily growing Nabataean pressure upon them in their native land, come to 
settle extensively in Southern Judaea (cf. Glueck, “‘The Boundaries of Edom,”’ 
HUCA, XI [1936], 153-157), and no doubt to intermarry with the native 
Jewish population of that district and accept Judaism, and, on the other hand, 
to the Jews of Egypt (cf. “Supplementary Studies in the Calendars of Ancient 
Egypt,’’ HUCA, X [1935], 129, note 211), among whom intermarriage with 
native Egyptians was a common practice. This marks the beginning of the 
reaction away from the extreme nationalism, separatism and particularism, 
which characterized the second half of the fifth century B.C., in the direction 
of that renascent and qualified universalism which we find expressed here and 
there in the Priestly Code (cf. Gen. 1.1-2.4; 9.1-17; Ex. 19.6a). 

«4t Von Bulmerincq (Der Prophet Maleachi, 1, 126-132) assigns this passage 
to the period, 480-475 B.C.; but for cogent reasons, which likewise will be 
set forth in the study referred to in notes 131 and 135, I must assign it to a 
period some fifteen to twenty years earlier. 
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For from the rising of the sun unto its going down My 
name is great among the nations; 

And in every sanctuary™ incense is burned to My name™43 
and a pure sacrifice is’ offered. 


Oe Lexge ool 6 


For a great King am I, saith Yahweh Sebaot, and awe- 
inspiring is My name among the nations. 


In these and the intervening vv. we see, first of all, once again 
the expression of Ezekiel’s doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake’”’ in 
its reciprocal aspects of the desecration as well as of the glori- 
fication of Yahweh’s name, and this both in Israel itself and also 
among the nations. And here, very significantly, it is the nations 
far and wide which sanctify Yahweh’s name, while it is sinful 
and unregenerate Israel which, by its wilful conduct, persists in 
desecrating it. Obviously to the prophetic author of this passage 
it must have seemed that in its ultimate goal Ezekiel’s doctrine 
had found complete fulfillment, even though in the accompanying 
process, the supplanting by Yahweh of Israel’s heart of stone by 
a heart of flesh and its resultant regeneration, comparatively 
little progress had been achieved. 

But even more significant is the representation of Yahweh 
here as the universal King. The passage says unmistakably that 
wherever incense is burned and sacrifice is offered, in any sanc- 
tuary in the midst of any nation throughout the entire earth, 
regardless of the name and concept of the particular deity of 
that sanctuary, to whom his devotees may fondly believe they 
are offering their homage, actually that deity is identical with 
or is contained in Yahweh; therefore this worship and this hom- 
age are in reality being offered unto Yahweh; and thus His 
universal godhead and kingship are being acknowledged by all 


142 DIDD. 

™43 Reading, with the majority of the commentators, 9% 7vpd oIpD 92) 
mw. MIN AMID, and thus restoring both the obvious meaning and the metrical 
form of the distich. 

44 Similarly Eissfeldt (Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der 
Israeliten durchs Meer, 12 f.) interprets Ps. 89.13 to mean that the gods of 
Safon (Mt. Casios), Amanus (reading 720x [cf. Cant. 4.8] for }»» of MT), Tabor 
and Hermon, four mountains whose sanctity, as seats of important deities, 
was of great antiquity, are equated or identified with Yahweh. This Ps. too, 
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the nations of the earth. This is perhaps the most extreme con- 
cept of universalism to find expression in this period of rampant 
universalism. It must have been uttered by the prophet in one 
of his earliest, quite probably even his very first, prophetic mes- 
sage; for there is good reason to believe that the prophet himself 
later, under the influence of the resurgent nationalism which 
began to express itself in Judah about 490 B.C.,™ gradually 
reverted from this extreme and all-inclusive theory of univer- 
salism to one much more moderate and tempered by a very 
natural and pervasive nationalism.™® Malachi’s concept of Yah- 
weh as the universal King, who is worshiped in one form or 
another and under one name or another by all the nations of the 
earth, is manifestly a logical, even though an extreme, and cer- 
tainly an unforeseen, development out of Ezekiel’s doctrine of 
“for His name’s sake.”’ 

Very significantly Malachi represents Yahweh as proclaiming 
that He is a great King, with implications of universalism inher- 
ent in this exalted title. But this title, 417) 90, is almost identical 
with the title, 29 7%0, which Ps. 48.3 applies to Yahweh. Cer- 
tainly with this specific designation of Yahweh as King, this Ps. 
can not under any circumstance be of pre-exilic composition."47 


or at least this section of it (vv. 2-3, 6-19), is unquestionably the product of 
the same period as Ps. 48A (notice that Ps. 89.19 likewise applies to Yahweh 
the title, King). A development markedly similar in character, which identi- 
fied the main Canaanite deities with those of Egypt, seems to have taken 
place in Egypt some eight hundred years earlier and to have marked the 
climax of the trend towards universalism during the period of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (cf. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity, 169 f.). 

™45 As one of the immediate effects of the Battle of Marathon and of the 
convincing demonstration which this battle gave that the great Persian Empire 
was by no means invincible, and that even a little, numerically almost in- 
significant people, such as the Athenians, or even the Jews, could hope to 
defy and contend with it successfully and ultimately regain independence. 

™46 The evidence for this assertion must likewise await a more favorable 
opportunity for presentation, since beyond this point it is not vital for our 
consideration of Ps. 48. 

47 So also Eissfeldt, ‘‘Jahwe als Kénig,”’ ZAW, 5 (n. F.) (1928), 104; 
Oesterley, The Psalms, I, 53 f. (Oesterley would even assign all the Psalms 
[cf. p. 44 ff.] which represent Yahweh as King to a period as late as circa 
300 B.C., but upon grounds not at all convincing.) 
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And inasmuch as we have already had cumulative evidence that 
the Ps. must be later than Ezekiel, what conclusion can be more 
natural and logical than to regard it as contemporaneous with 
this earliest utterance of Malachi and assign it to the period 
500-490 B.C.? 


VI 
SAFON 


And still one other consideration, vital to the complete and cor- 
rect interpretation of the Ps., confirms this conclusion. This same 
v. 3 describes the Temple mount in these significant words: 


Of majestic elevation is His holy mount, 
Joy of the entire earth; 

Mount Zion is yark*te Safon, 

Citadel of the mighty King. 


Manifestly the concept basic to this v. is that the Temple Mount 
is the highest mountain of the world, and upon it is the earthly 
throne of Yahweh. This concept of the exaltation of Mount Zion, 
with its implied corollary, that it is thus the center or navel of 
the earth, finds expression in quite a number of biblical passages 
and plays a role of much more than passing significance in extra- 
biblical and related literature.4® 1 Ki. 9.8 (=2 Chron. 7.21) 
speaks of the sanctuary upon the Temple mount as ]1"%y,"49 i. e. 
of supreme height; and similarly Ezek. 40.2 says that this moun- 
tain was very high, while 43.12 provides that the new Temple 
is to be built upon its summit, with the territory immediately 
surrounding of most sacred and inviolable character. Ps. 78.69 
records that Yahweh had built His sanctuary upon a place of 


48 Cf, Wensinck, The Ideas of the Western Semites concerning the Navel of 
the Earth, and the passages, biblical and post-biblical, cited by him; also 
1 Enoch 26.1 and Charles’ note thereto; likewise Burch, Anthropology and 
the Apocalypse, 130, 147 ff., 160, 203. 

49 So also apparently Ps. 87.5. Ps. 68.30 too seems to mean that the 
sanctuary upon the Temple Mount was at an elevation higher than that of 
Jerusalem. 
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lofty elevation.*° The most graphic representation of this con- 
cept is that in the oft-cited passage, Mic. 4.1—4:*5* 


And upon the very last day it shall be that 

The mountain of Yahweh’s house will be established as 
the topmost of the mountains 

And exalted above the hills; and peoples will stream 
unto it; 

And many nations will go and say: Come and let us go 
up to the mountain of Yahweh, even unto the house of 
the God of Jacob,'s? 

That He may teach us of His ways and we may walk in 
His paths; 

For from Zion will revelation go forth, even the word of 
Yahweh from Jerusalem. 

And He will judge between many peoples, and will rebuke 
mighty nations (who dwell) afar off, 

So that they will beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks; 

Nation will not take up sword against nation, nor will 
they learn war any more,’ 


50 Following a hint of S and reading o17n3 instead of np I1D> of MT 
(assuming that the final 0 of 0°95 is the result of dittography) and pra for 
yaxo; cf. also Ezek. 20.40. 

st With the first half of which Isa. 2.2-4 is identical, and upon which 
Joel 4.10 is manifestly dependent. It is obvious that biblical passages such as 
these, which envisage the ultimate salvation of all nations and peoples, i. e. of 
all mankind, quite in the spirit of Deutero-Isaiah, and their own spontaneous 
seeking Yahweh out and adopting His way of life (cf. Zech. 8.20-23), must be 
ascribed to the period of dominant universalism, 516-485 B.C., and more 
particularly to the first half of this period. The steadily recrudescent nation- 
alism of the period beginning shortly after 500 B.C. and culminating in the 
second attempt to regain national independence and to restore the Davidic 
kingdom in 485 B.C. (the evidence of which I hope to present later, cf. note 
131), and the unfortunate outcome of this rebellion and the quite natural 
separatistic and particularistic reaction of Palestine Jewry thereto in the 
years which followed, forbid the assignment of all such passages as these to 
any other period in Israel’s history, either earlier or later. 

132 Zech. 8.20-22 illustrates concretely precisely what this expectation was. 

1s3 With this motif of Yahweh making all war to cease cf. Ps. 46.10 (not 
at all improbably the background of vv. 7, 9-10 was furnished by the military 
activities of Cyrus, Cambyses and Darius I). As v. 11 indicates, this Ps. too 
can come only from the period of dominant universalism, i. e. circa 500 B.C, 
(cf. also Zech. 9.10; Jubilees 8; 1 Enoch 26.1; Sybilline Oracles III, 755-757, 
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But they will dwell, each man under his own vine and 
under his own fig-tree, with none to make them afraid; 
For the mouth of Yahweh Sebaot hath ordained. 


The passage is, of course, eschatological. It too envisages the 
Temple mount, despite its actually comparatively humble ele- 
vation, as the highest mountain of the world; but this it will 
become only through the fulfillment of divine purpose upon the 
very last day,'54 the Day of Yahweh, the day of Yahweh’s judg- 
ment of the nations, the day of the final salvation of mankind 
and of their return to Yahweh, when all men will at last begin 
to conform to His revelation, to walk in His paths and to live 
the life of peace and brotherhood which He has ordained for all 
His children.*55 

Precisely what is meant by the exaltation of Mt. Zion as the 
highest of the mountains, whether it be, as here, as an eschato- 
logical circumstance, or as, as apparently in the other passages 
which we have cited, a present reality in the minds of their 
respective authors, is made clear by two passages in 1 Enoch, 
in that section of the book*S® which recounts the journeys of 
Enoch, under angelic guidance, through the earth and Sheol. 

18.6-14 reads thus: And I proceeded and saw a place which 
burns day and night, where there are seven mountains of mag- 
nificent stones, three towards the east, and three towards the 
south. And as for those towards the east, <one> was of coloured 
stone, and one of pearl, and one of jacinth, and those towards 
the south of red stone. But the middle one reached to heaven 
like the throne of God, of alabaster, and the summit of the 
throne was of sapphire. And I saw a flaming fire. And beyond .- 


780-781; V, 253-255 for expressions of this persistent hope of the end of all 
warfare and resultant universal peace). 

134 So also Rev. 21.10. This elevation of the Temple Mount upon the last 
day was no doubt expected to be one of the effects of the great earthquake, 
one of the traditional attendant phenomena of the day; cf. Zech. 14.4-10, 
(perhaps also Ps. 46.3-4); 4 Ezra 6.14-16; 13.6, 36, and below, note 227, and 
also ‘‘Amos Studies IT.” 

135 In other words, the fulfillment of Deutero-Isaiah’s scheme of universal 
salvation. 

386 According to Charles (Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testa- 
ment, II, 170) a part of one of the oldest strata of 1 Enoch, antedating 170 B.C. 
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these mountains is a region the end of the great earth: there the 


heavens were completed. And I saw a deep abyss....... And 
beyond that abyss I saw a place which had no firmament of 
the heaven above, and no firmly founded earth beneath it..... 


The angel said: ‘This place is the end of heaven and earth.’57 

24.2-25.5 gives an even more explicit account of what is 
undoubtedly the same range of mountains*s* and the adjacent 
localities, even though this identity is not specifically stated: 
And I went beyond it and saw seven magnificent mountains all 
differing each from the other, and the stones (thereof) were 
magnificent and beautiful, magnificent as a whole, of glorious 
appearance? and fair exterior: three towards the east, one 
founded on the other, and three towards the south, one upon 
the other, and deep, rough ravines, no one of which joined with 
any other. And the seventh mountain was in the midst of these, 
and it excelled them in height, resembling the seat of a throne: 
and fragrant trees encircled the throne. And amongst them was 
a tree such as I had never yet smelt, neither was any amongst 
them nor were others like it: it had a fragrance beyond all 
fragrance, and its leaves and blooms and wood wither not for 
ever: and its fruit is beautiful, and its fruit resembles the dates 
of a palm. Then I said: ‘How beautiful is this tree, and fragrant, 
and its leaves are fair, and its blooms very delightful in appear- 
ance.’ Then answered Michael, one of the holy and honoured 
angels who was with me, and was their leader. 

And he said unto me: ‘Enoch, why dost thou ask me regard- 
ing the fragrance of the tree, and why dost thou wish to learn 
the truth?’ Then I answered him saying: ‘I wish to know about 


87 The translation is that of Charles, op. cit. 

138 1 Enoch 77.4 likewise speaks of seven mountains higher than all the 
mountains of the earth;-but even though also located in the far north, this 
seems to be a somewhat different group of mountains, although there is some 
apparent confusion of the two groups of mountains, quite as if this second 
group were an eastern projection of the first group, still lying, however, upon 
the northern edge of the earth. 

159 The words describing these mountains, ‘‘of glorious appearance,” 
should probably be rendered more exactly, ‘‘of radiant appearance,”’ implying 
a Hebrew original 1139 A810 or even 72) AND, corresponding to 23D 7227 ANID 
mm 129 m7 AND NIT of Ezek. 1.28. 
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everything, but especially about this tree.’ And he answered 
saying: ‘This high mountain which thou hast seen, whose sum- 
mit is like the throne of God, is His throne, where the Holy 
Great One, the Lord of Glory,’®° the Eternal King, will sit, when 
He shall come down to visit the earth with goodness. And as for 
this fragrant tree no mortal is permitted to touch it till the 
great judgement, when He shall take vengeance on all and bring 
(everything) to its consummation for ever. It shall then be given 
to the righteous and holy. Its fruit shall be for food to the elect: 
it shall be transplanted to the holy place, to the temple of the 
Lord, the Eternal King. 


Then shall they rejoice with joy and be glad, 
And into the holy place shall they enter; 
And its fragrance shall be in their bones, 
And they shall live a long life on earth, 

Such as their fathers lived :** 

And in their days shall no sorrow or plague 
Or torment or calamity touch them.’ 


These two passages tell of a range or complex of seven 
mountains set in the form of a right angle. The highest moun- 
tain of the complex forms the apex of the angle. From this 


160 J, e, 11297 })N. This entire title of the Deity probably reflects an origi- 
nal Hebrew o%1y 790 397 P78 91797 wITpH. It is obviously an expression litur- 
gical in character, and probably evidences the influence of the developing Jew- 
ish liturgy of the fourth, third and second centuries B.C. (Cf. Kohler, The 
Origins of Synagogue and Church). With the title, o%1\y 7%p, ‘Eternal King,” 
for the Deity, cf. Jer. 10.10; Ps. 10.16; 29.10 (also Ex. 15.18; Ps. 146.10; Prov. 
29.14; all these passages come from the post-exilic period), and particularly 
Mal. 1.14 and v. 3 of our Ps. 

16t The reference is, of course, to the ages of the antediluvian heroes, re- 
corded in Gen. 5 (P), where apparently a thousand years constituted the nor- 
mally perfect and ideal life-span. The specific implication here is that, dwelling 
in the Temple courts and partaking of the fruit of the tree of life, these right- 
eous too will live for approximately one thousand years, while the general 
implication is that for them the golden age of existence will be restored, just 
as the Deity had at creation intended it to be for men, and as, according to 
P, speaking broadly, it actually was, until the growing sinfulness of mankind 
brought about a steady diminution of the human life-span and eventually 
necessitated the flood (cf. Gunkel, Genesis?, 117 f.; also 2 Baruch 73-74; Sybil- 
line Oracles III, 741-795). 
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apex three mountains, each of steadily descending height, and 
each separated from its neighbors by a deep ravine, stretch off 
towards the east, and correspondingly three other mountains 
stretch off to the south. These mountains stand at the precise 
spot where both earth and heaven end. Beyond them is the 
fiery abyss, in which the rebellious angels are imprisoned await- 
ing their eventual judgment and doom.'® This is obviously the 
bor, ‘‘the pit,’”’ as it is usually translated, referred to quite fre- 
quently in biblical writings.* Beyond the abyss is a waste and 


162 Cf. “The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” 76 ff. In rabbinic 
tradition Hell lay originally beyond the mountains of darkness (i. e. the moun- 
tains to the far north, whence darkness comes; cf. 1 Enoch 77.3, and above, 
note 158). Hell and Paradise were adjacent to each other, so that one could 
look from the one place to the other (cf. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, V, 19, 
note 55). On the last day both Paradise and Hell, still in immediate contiguity, 
are destined to be transferred to Jerusalem, the former to the Temple Mount 
and the latter to the immediately adjacent Valley of Hinnom (op. cit., 117, 
note 109; cf. below, note 227). 

3 In Isa. 14.15; 38.18; Ezek. 31.16; Ps. 30.4; Prov. 1.12 bor, the pit or 
abyss, is equated with Sheol. In Isa. 24.22 it is the place of detention, not only 
of the “‘kings of the earth,” but also of the rebellious members of the ‘‘host 
of heaven,” awaiting their ultimate doom, precisely as in the pseudepigraphic 
literature (cf. ‘‘The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,’’ 100, 109, note 143, 
125 f.). In Ezek. 26.20; 31.14, 16; 32.18, 23, 24, 25, 29, 30; Ps. 28.1; 88.5; 143.7; 
Lam. 3.55 it is the abode of the dead, and in this respect is again identical 
with Sheol. According to Ezek. 31.16 (reading nivnnm as elsewhere); 32.18; 
Ps. 88.7; Lam. 3.55 there are various levels or stages within the abyss, while, 
according to Ezek. 32.23, it has its deep recesses (yark¢te bor; cf. the determi- 
nation of the meaning of yark*te Safon, below, note 220), where apparently 
the graves of arch-offenders are located. Ps. 88.7 pictures it as the place of 
darkness. In all these respects it is identical with Sheol (cf. Deut. 32.22; 
Isa. 38.10;.Ps. 86.13; Prov. 9.18). 

All these passages without exception come from post-exilic writings. 
Apparently the term, bor, in the specific, mythological sense, the pit or abyss, 
and apparently too the concept itself, were unknown in the pre-exilic period. 
The concept seems to have entered into the thought of Judaism either in the 
early post-exilic period or, at the very earliest, during the exile, and, of course, 
from some foreign source. That source could have been only North Semitic 
mythology, transmitted to Israel through Phoenician mediation. 

The passages cited above show that the pit or abyss was speedily identified 
with Sheol, already recognized as the realm of the dead in pre-exilic times, 
and so was located beneath, rather than at the ends of, the earth, and was 
regarded as a place of intense darkness. But apparently too the persistent 
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horrible region, with neither heaven above nor earth beneath, 
nor water upon it nor birds," manifestly the tohu wabohu or the 


influence of the North Semitic mythological tradition gradually recast the 
composite concept of Sheol-Bor, until finally, at some time within the fourth 
century B.C., the location of Sheol-Bor was shifted from its original position 
beneath the earth, to the place which the pit or abyss occupied in the old North 
Semitic mythology, at, or rather, just beyond, the northern edge of the earth, 
and became now, not so much the realm of the dead, as rather the place where 
the rebellious angels, and ultimately also the souls of the dead, are detained, 
awaiting the final judgment of God upon them upon the last day, whether 
for eternal reward or eternal punishment (cf. Dan. 12.2). As such too Sheol- 
Bor at the edge of the earth became a place of flame and smoke rather than 
of sheer darkness, as Sheol had been originally. 

Quite naturally the fusion of two such concepts as Sheol and Bor, originally 
closely similar in some respects but likewise diametrically antithetical in other 
respects, led to not a little confusion of ideas. Nor could the new concept of 
Sheol-Bor at the end of the earth, and as a place of fire and of detention of the 
rebellious angels, completely supplant the older concept of Sheol as the realm 
of the dead, the place of deepest darkness immediately beneath the earth, 
where the dead repose in a shadow-like existence, the natural sequel to life 
upon earth, and with no consideration of reward and punishment. The older 
concept persisted alongside of the later, and crops up not infrequently in very 
late biblical and post-biblical writings, as, for example, as we have just seen, 
ing Dane h2.2. 

None the less it was the younger, composite concept which became domi- 
nant in eschatological thought and speculation. A fairly early and clear ex- 
pression of it is to be found in Isa. 24.21—-22. Quite naturally it expanded in 
various directions. Ps. 88.12; Prov. 15.11; 27.20; Job 26.6; 28.22; 31.12 record 
a new, and obviously a symbolical, name for Bor, viz. Abaddon. According to 
Rev. 9.1-3, 11 Abaddon is the name of the angelic ruler of the abyss. Rev. Sere 
17.8 picture the beast coming up from out the abyss, and Rev. 20.1-3 repre- 
sents the abyss as the place of imprisonment for one thousand years, the 
period of waiting for final divine judgment and punishment, of the old serpent, 
who is the Devil and Satan. This is manifestly the same concept of Bor as in 
Isa. 24.21-22. But equally manifestly, we are dealing here once again with 
figures and concepts borrowed largely from and constantly shaped by the 
steadily persisting influence of ancient North Semitic mythology (cf. Burch, 
Anthropology and the Apocalypse, especially pp. 144 ff.). 

164 This seems to be the picture of the cosmos basic to Job. 28.20-28. 
The place of wisdom is so remote that it is (a) beyond the uttermost limits of 
the habitable earth, for no living creature, which lives on earth, nor bird of 
heaven, which dwells in heaven, just above the earth, and which, just as here 
in 1 Enoch 18.12, may not fly beyond the boundaries of heaven and earth, 
have ever beheld it, while (b) Abaddon (cf. the preceding note) and Death 
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tthom of Gen. 1.2, as these were after the separation of heaven 
and earth from them at creation. 

As Charles has shown, this complex of seven mountains, 
forming a right angle, with one line\of mountains extending 
eastward and the other line southward, must constitute the 
northwestern corner of the earth; or, perhaps stated more pre- 
cisely, since not only earth, but heaven also end just here, the 
northwestern corner of earth and heaven together, of the uni- 
verse, aS we may say. But this, in turn, carries with it a signifi- 
cant implication, viz. that both earth and heaven are pictured 
as lying the one just above, or just beneath, the other and each 
having the shape of a square or rectangle, more probably the 
former, with the four sides of each oriented precisely to the four 
cardinal points of the compass.’ It is precisely the same concept 
which we find set forth in biblical writings again and again.™® 


(Mawet or Mot, the ruler of Sheol or the abyss; Isa. 28.15, 18; 38.18; Ps. 18.5-6 
[=2 Sam. 22.5-6]; Prov. 5.5; Cant. 8.6) have heard only a faint rumor of it. 
In other words, the place of wisdom lies not only beyond the confines of the 
habitable world, but even far beyond the ends of Sheol-Bor, (c) so far in fact 
beyond these bounds that God, who can see to the very ends of the earth (here 
used obviously, for want of a better term, in the very broadest sense, to include 
the habitable earth, the abyss and all that lies beyond this) and can peer under 
all the heavens (i. e. the seven heavens of apocalyptic tradition), alone knows 
the way thither. : 

165 For the eastern, northern and southern ends or sides of the earth cf. 
1 Enoch 33-36. 

16 The end or ends of the earth are referred to in the following passages; 
Deut. 4.32; 13.8; 28.64; Isa. 5.26; 26.15; 40.28; 41.5; 42.10; 43.6; 48.20; 49.6; 
62.11; Jer. 10.13; 12.12; 25.31, 33; 51.16; Ps. 46.10; 48.11; 61.3; 65.6, 9; 135.7; 
Prov. 17.24; Job 28.24. Job 37.3; 38.13 speak of the corners of the earth, while 
Isa. 11.12 and Ezek. 7.2 speak more specifically of the four corners of the 
earth. Num. 22.41; Deut. 4.32; 30.4; Isa. 13.5; Ps. 19.7; Neh. 1.9 make refer- 
ence to the ends of heaven, and Jer. 49.36 refers specifically to the four ends 
of heaven, whence come the four winds. Ps. 19.5 speaks of the ‘‘end of the 
universe’ (k¢se tebel). Tebel in all likelihood connotes heaven and earth to- 
gether, the two habitable spheres of the cosmos, conceived as a unit (so also 
1 Sam. 2.8, where tebel, i. e. heaven and earth together, is set upon the pillars 
of the earth, located presumably at the four corners of earth and heaven to- 
gether; Ps. 18.16 [=2 Sam. 22.16], where the foundations of tebel, i. e. no doubt 
the base upon which the pillars of the earth rest, are at the bottom of the sea; 
cf. also Jer. 10.21; 51.15; Ps. 24.1-2; 89.12; 90.2; note also that in Akkadian 
literature the Mountain of Aralfi, which, as we will see, corresponds to Safon, 
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But precisely the same concept finds repeated expression in 
Akkadian literature; for the four sides of the earth and the 
regions immediately adjacent to them are the four kzbrati*® or 
the four tubukati2*® Maniféstly this concept is not peculiarly 
Israelite or Jewish, but was held quite generally throughout the 
North Semitic world. We will see convincingly that it found 
expression in early North Semitic mythology, and that from there 
it spread in various directions and to different peoples and even- 
tually penetrated into Jewish thought and speculation. 

It is noteworthy that all of the seven mountains in this 
complex are of varying height, no two apparently of the same 
level, even though they may stand on opposite sides of the 
central peak. Moreover, each mountain is composed of a precious 
stone, each different from the others. The seventh mountain, in 


at the northwest corner of the earth, reaches down into the netherworld, and 
so is the pillar of the earth at this corner [cf. Delitzsch, Wo Lag das Paradies, 
117-122]); the end of tebel would then be the place where both earth and 
heaven end; this is precisely the same concept that we have met in 1 Enoch 
18.14. Of much more than passing interest is the fact that of all the thirty- 
eight biblical references to the end or ends of the earth or heaven only Isa. 5.26 
while of the thirty-six reference to tebel not one, is generally regarded by bibli- 
cal scholars as pre-exilic; all the other passages are unquestionably exilic or 
post-exilic. (I have long questioned whether Isa. 5.26-29 is from Isaiah, and 
should not rather be regarded as post-exilic and eschatological [this is the 
opinion of Gressmann likewise]. There is very little in the passage which speaks 
for Isaianic composition and very much which speaks against it.) This very 
significant evidence seems to establish quite conclusively that likewise (cf. 
above, note 163) this concept of heaven and earth and universe (tebel), with 
its elaborate cosmological setting, was not current in Israel during the pre- 
exilic period, but came to it only during the exilic or very early post-exilic 
period and unquestionably from some foreign source. 

161 Cf, Delitzsch, HWB, 315; related no doubt to kibru, “edge, border”’ 
(ibid.); cf. also Jensen, Die Kosmologie der Babylonier, 163-184. 

68 Delitzsch, op. cit., 701. This suggestion I owe to the kindness of my 
friend and colleague, Professor Julius Lewy. Professor W. M. MacGovern has 
very generously called my attention to the fact that in the mythology of 
ancient India the world is conceived in very much the same manner as this, 
with Mt. Meru as its highest mountain and the seat of the great gods (cf. 
Warren, Paradise Found, 148-154; MacGovern, Manual of Buddhist Philoso- 
phy, 51-56), and that a closely similar concept of the world exists in the 
mythology of ancient China (cf. Warren, op. cit., 128 f.; 143-147; cf. also 
Delitzsch, Paradies, 112-116; Jensen, op. cit., 208-212). 
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the center of the complex, is the highest of all and reaches up 
to, or into, the heaven. It is composed of alabaster, while the 
divine throne upon its summit, and therefore actually located 
in the heaven as Well as on earth, is of sapphire. This complex 
of seven mountains, each of a different height, and all inclining 
upwards, as it were, to the highest peak in the center, upon 
which is the throne of the supreme deity, cannot but call to 
mind the Babylonian seven-staged temple, with the cell of the 
deity upon the summit. It seems not at all improbable that this 
seven-staged temple-tower was in origin an artificial representa- 
tion, not so much of a single mountain,’ as rather of this com- 
plex of seven mountains. The seven stages of the temple-tower 
would represent the seven mountains of the complex, each of 
varying elevation, while the cell of the deity at the top would 
correspond to the throne of the supreme deity at the very sum- 
mit of the highest peak of the complex,?7° and so would be in a 


69 Cf, Delitzsch, op. cit., 119 f.; Jensen, op. cit., 206 f., 255. According to 
Jensen the earth was conceived by the Babylonians as a great mountain. 

170 Without questioning the ultimate correctness of Zimmern’s cosmolog- 
ical interpretation (KAT, 615-617; following Jensen and Winckler), viz. that 
these seven stages represent the seven heavens or the seven regions of the 
universe, it is difficult to believe that this seven-staged temple-tower is not 
an institution much older than this comparatively complex, and therefore 
advanced and relatively late, cosmological concept, and that it did not rather 
represent, in an earlier stage of cultural evolution, a mountain (so Albright, 
“The Babylonian Temple-Tower and the Altar of Burnt-Offering,” JBL. 
XXXIX [1920], 137; Gressmann, AOTB?, II, 138), or even such a complex of 
seven mountains as that of the Book of Enoch, with each mountain of the 
group rising higher than its outer neighbor, and culminating in the very 
highest mountain at the center, upon which the supreme deity himself was 
thought to be enthroned. It may well be that this was the true origin of the 
seven-staged temple-tower. In fact this hypothesis finds very significant con- 
firmation in Gudea’s statement (Cyl. A, 24.15-17 [Thureau-Dangin, Die sume- 
rischen und akkadischen Kénigsinschriften: VAB, 1,1, 116/7}), that the temple 
of Nin-Girsu “‘like a mountain of blue stone he built, like a mountain of shining 
marble he erected it for admiration.’’ Here not only is this temple distinctly 
likened to a mountain but also and more specifically to a mountain composed 
entirely of blue marble. The mythological background of this simile is unmis- 
takable. It can not but remind us of the seven mountains in the Book of Enoch, 
each composed of a different precious stone and each of a distinctive color. 
Furthermore, inasmuch as in the Mesopotamian Valley itself the concept of 
a sacred complex of seven mountains could not possibly have arisen, its origin 
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must be sought outside the Valley, among a people resident, in the earlier 
stages of its history, before its migration into the Valley, in a distinctly moun- 
tainous region. In such case the cosmological interpretation of the seven- 
staged temple-tower, which -Zimmern supports, would have evolved only in 
the course of time, and naturally within the precincts of the Mesopotamian 
Valley. The very absence of mountains within the Mesopotamian Valley 
proper, the new home of this migrating people, might have come in time to 
almost necessitate this new interpretation of the seven-staged temple-tower» 
an interpretation now more in accord with the expanding world-view and 
cosmological system of this people. 

Moreover, with the item recorded by Zimmern, that the Babylonians linked 
the seven stages of their temple-towers with the gods of the seven planets, and 
accordingly assigned a different color to each, we may associate the fact that 
these seven mountains of 1 Enoch 18 and 24-25 are each of a single precious 
stone, of varying colors and of radiant appearance, and perhaps also the addi- 
tional fact that the seven mountains of 1 Enoch $2 (cf. 67.4 and Charles’ note 
to 52.2) are each of a different metal, iron, copper, silver, gold, soft metal, lead 
and tin. Even more significant perhaps is the fact that the highest stage of 
the seven-staged temple-tower of Babylon, Etemenanki, and of the four- 
staged temple-tower at Ur was built of blue-glazed bricks (cf. Gressmann» 
AOTB?, II, nos. 473, 474, 663 and pp. 137 f., 189); for, in all likelihood, this 
blue structure at the very peak of the temple-tower symbolized the sapphire 
throne of the supreme deity at the summit of the highest peak of the seven 
mountains (cf. below, pp. 66 ff.). It should be noted too that the four stages of 
the temple-tower at Ur are in order, from the lowest to the highest, O75, 2.00; 
2.30 and 4 meters in height. The entire structure conveys the general impres- 
sion of a mountain, or even of a mountain complex of several peaks of varying 
heights. The first level, with the greatest height of all four stages, would 
represent, of course, the common base of all four peaks, while the fourth level, 
of a height surpassing considerably the two strata immediately beneath, would 
represent the highest peak of the complex. For evidence that this was conceived 
to be of an elevation towering far above the adjacent peaks, cf. below, note 198. 
But of even greater significance is the representation in no. 474 of what seems 
to be a temple-tower situated immediately upon the shore of the sea (not a 
river, as the salt-water crab in the water indicates), and with an elaborate 
garden of palm-trees at its side, for this reproduces some of the principal fea- 
tures of Safon, situated at the end of the earth, at the edge of Tehom, with a 
garden of trees, bearing all manner of fruit, upon the summit of the highest 
peak. Furthermore, Eissfeldt (Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der 
Israeliten durchs Meer, 20, note 1) has called attention to the fact that the 
Babylonian temple-towers were usually oriented towards the northwest, i. e. 
towards that very corner of the earth where, according to North Semitic my- 
thology, Safon, or the complex of seven mountains of which Safon was the 
center, was located. In this too we may see further evidence of the basic rela- 
tionship of the Babylonian zzgguraiu to this mythical complex of mountains 
(cf. also May, ‘“‘The Patriarchal Idea of God,’ JBL, LX [1941], 123). 
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way the throne-room of the temple.'”* This conclusion is strength- 
ened by the not infrequent comparison in Akkadian literature of 
the temple-tower to a mountain?” and by the figurative expres- 
sion that the temple-tower reaches up to heaven.*73 

In one other significant respect the close mutual relationship 
of the Babylonian temple-tower and the complex of seven moun- 
tains of 1 Enoch is apparent. The temple-tower is by no means 
conceived as the permanent abode of the deity to whom it is 
dedicated. Rather, he dwells ordinarily outside this sanctuary 


™ Cf. however, Herodotus, I, 183 and Gressmann, AOTB?, IJ, 135 f. 
This cell of the deity of the Babylonian seven-staged temple-tower would seem 
to correspond somewhat to the d*bir or adyton of the Phoenician-Israelite 
temple pattern, in which the image of the enthroned supreme deity stood (cf. 
“Amos Studies, III,’’” HUCA, XV [1940], 105 ff.). I have shown elsewhere 
(“The Tent of Meeting,” JAOS, 38 [1918], 139) that the d¢bir was the artificial 
representation, in the Phoenician-Israelite temples, of the sacred cave of the 
deity of primitive pastoral Semitic religion. The origin of this concept must 
be sought in the desert. Its reinterpretation as the throne-room within the 
Israelite temples of Phoenician pattern must be the result of the reaction of 
more advanced, agricultural, syncretistic, religious concepts upon the more 
primitive, pastoral concept and practice. This new concept implies, of course, 
that, as one of the processes of this religious syncretism, the supreme deity 
had now come to be regarded as the divine king. This cultural evolution went 
hand in hand with the natural advance of early Semitic peoples from pastoral 
to agricultural civilization. This process is effectively illustrated by the transi- 
tion in Israel from the simple tent-sanctuary which David, with his basically 
shepherd outlook, set up in Jerusalem, to the temple which Solomon erected, 
after the Phoenician pattern, approximately a half-century later, to supersede 
the old tent-sanctuary and, among other things, to symbolize the new cultural 
order (cf. “Amos Studies, III,’’ 100-134). It is now self-evident that the post- 
exilic, apocalyptic tradition of the elevation, upon the very last day, of the 
Temple Mount to become the highest mountain of the earth and the throne 
of Yahweh, as the universal divine King, not only represents the final stage in 
the transition from the primitive, pastoral concept of the sacred cave upon the 
mountain in the desert as the adyton of the deity, to the sacred mountain, 
the highest of the entire earth, as the throne of the supreme world-deity, but is 
also actually a return to the ancient North Semitic concept of Safon, the divine 
mountain. Manifestly, in the final outcome, the North Semitic agricultural 
concept triumphed over the primitive, desert, pastoral concept of the sacred 
place of the deity. 

™” Cf., for example, the Nabopolassar inscription in KB, IV, 6-7, 11.23-25; 
also KB, III, 50-51, 1.11, note. 

™3 Cf. Tiglathpileser, VII, 87 (quoted from Delitzsch, HWB, 262b). 
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and enters it regularly only upon the annual New Year’s Day. 
At least such was the procedure in the great temple of Marduk, 
EXagila, at Babylon, after it was restored and enlarged by Nebu- 
kadnezzar II; for this king records that on the eighth and 
eleventh days of the New Year’s festival Marduk, in his role as 
“King of the gods of heaven and earth” and ‘‘Lord of the gods,” 
took his place within the Temple, while the gods of heaven and 
earth made humble obeisance before him and then stood before 
him in reverence.? But precisely this must have been the pro- 
cedure thought to obtain upon upon the summit of the highest 
peak of the complex of seven mountains of 1 Enoch. There is 
the throne of God, “where the Holy Great One, the Lord of 
Glory, the Eternal King, sits when He comes down to visit the 
earth with goodness.’’75 It is true that there is here no mention 
whatever of the New Year’s Day as the occasion of the Deity’s 
coming down to earth and seating Himself upon this throne, nor 
is there here any suggestion that upon this annual occasion He 
was attended by the gods of lower rank, who stood about Him 
reverently and rendered homage unto Him. But there can 
scarcely be any doubt that just this is the implication of this 
passage in 1 Enoch 25.3. This complex of seven mountains, with 
the divine throne upon the summit of the highest, central peak, 
at the precise northwest corner of the earth, plays exactly the 
same role in the mythology and religious concepts basic to this 
section of 1 Enoch as did the Babylonian temple-tower in the 
mythological and religious concepts of ancient Babylonia in the 
days of Nebukadnezzar II, and undoubtedly also in far earlier 
days. Of the close relationship of the Babylonian seven-staged 
temple-tower to the mythological complex of seven sacred moun- 
tains at the northwest corner of the earth, and even of the 
development of the former out of the latter, there can scarcely 
be any doubt. 

But from this it would follow that, even though naught 
thereof be mentioned in 1 Enoch, this highest of the seven 
mountains, upon the summit of which was the throne of God, 


174 The so-called ‘‘grosse Steinplatten-Inschrift”’ of Nebukadnezzar II, II 
54-62 (KB, III’, 14-15). 
17s For this slight deviation from Charles’ translation, cf. above, p. 51. 
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upon which He would take His seat whenever He would descend 
to visit the earth with goodness, i.e. upon the annual New 
Year’s Day, when the gods of inferior rank would stand about 
Him and render homage unto Him, must have been the har 
mo‘ed, the mountain of assembly of the gods, of Isa. 14.13; must 
therefore have been Safon. There, upon each recurring New 
Year’s Day, the supreme deity would sit enthroned, in the midst 
of the ‘¢dat ‘El, and take counsel with His fellow-deities and 
determine the lot of men and nations for the year just begin- 
ning.?7° That this supreme deity was originally El, the supreme 
deity of the ancient North Semitic pantheon, and that the ascrip- 
tion of the role of supreme deity in this divine assembly to 
either Yahweh, Ellil*77 or Marduk represents comparatively late 
developments therefrom, is self-apparent. 


76 Cf. “The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” 40 ff. 

77 Very convincing corroboration of our thesis of the close relationship 
of the Babylonian temple-tower to the tradition, obviously ancient, of the 
complex of seven mountains, with the supreme deity enthroned upon the 
highest peak thereof, may be seen in the common designation of the Baby- 
lonian deity, Ellil, as Sada rabi, ‘‘the great mountain”; cf. in particular the 
passages cited by Jensen (Kosmologie, 206-207); Sadi rabu Ellil bél matati G¥ib 
Eharsaggalkurkurra, “‘Ellil, great mountain, lord of the lands, who dwells in 
Eharsaggalkurkurra’”’ (the temple of Ellil at Nippur; literally “temple of the 
great mountain of the lands’’) (KB, II, 78-79, 1.175); Sada rabui Bél Imharsag 
$a resaSu Samadme Sanna apsi ellim Sursudu usSusu, ‘the great mountain, Ellil, 
mountain of heaven, whose peak reaches heaven, whose foundation is laid 
in the pure ocean (IV Rawlinson, 27, no. 2). In this last passage Ellil, as the 
Sada rabi, ‘the great mountain,” seems to be actually identified with the Baby- 
lonian Mt. Aralii, which, as we have learned (above, note 166), was thought 
to extend from the netherworld into heaven, and which was, as we will see, the 
Babylonian counterpart of Safon. Jensen (op. cit., 203 ff.) has tried earnestly 
but futilely to refute Delitzsch’s contention that Harsaggalkurkurra, ‘‘the great 
mountain of the lands,’”’ was identical with the har mo‘ed, ‘‘the mountain of 
assembly (of the gods)’’ of Ezek. 28.14, which also, as we will see, was the same 
as Safon. Jeremias (Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten Orients?, 565, 568, 
also 558) approves of this identification. And not only Ellil but also Ashur was 
occasionally hailed as Sadi raba, while to Anu the title, Sadu ili, “mountain of 
the gods’’ was likewise given. But most significant of all for this study is the 
fact that a common title for MAR-TU, the god of the Westland, or Amurru, 
was KUR-GAL, “the great mountain” (cf. Diirr, Die Stellung des Propheten 
Ezechiel in der israelitisch-jiidischen A pokalyptik, 110 f.). 
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This identification of the complex of seven mountains at the 
northwest corner of the world, with the central and highest peak 
thereof the throne of the supreme deity, with Safon is confirmed 
by manifold biblical evidence. In Jer. 6.22; 31.7; 50.41 Safon, 
or the land of Safon, is located at the very edge of the earth, 
and obviously at the northern edge.*7® Jer. 46.10; Zeph. 2.13 
locate Safon, or the land of Safon, at the headwaters of the 
Euphrates, i. e. among the mountains of Armenia, the southern 
and southwestern projections of the Caucasus, and assign this 
territory, with general historical accuracy, to Assyria.‘7? From 


178 This is the implication of Amos 8.12 also (vv. 11-12 are recognized by 
the vast majority of biblical scholars as not from Amos; they are most probably 
an interpolation from the post-exilic period; cf. the commentary to follow in 
a subsequent section of my ‘‘Amos Studies,” in HUCA). The expression, 
missafon wad mizrak, literally interpreted, ‘‘from north to east,”’ is surprising 
indeed, both because east is not the natural and logical antithesis of north, and 
also because miyyam ‘ad yam, as usually interpreted, ‘‘from sea to sea,’ i. e. 
from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea,’’ already implies a wandering in an 
easterly direction, so that wad mizrah seems to repeat unnecessarily and 
with weakening effect an idea already expressed adequately in the v. Moreover, 
the implication here is of a wandering in search of the word of the Deity in a 
range far wider than merely from one side of Palestine proper to the other, 
i. e. from the Mediterranean to the Dead Sea. As Nowack has shown, miyyam 
‘ad yam means from one end of the earth to the other, i. e. from the sea at one 
end of the earth to the sea at the other end (so also Zech. 9.10; Ps. 72.8; cf. 
Joel 2.20). A corresponding idea must be expressed in missafon wad mizrah. 
Here too then Safon must indicate the northwestern corner of the earth, must 
be the name of the mountain which ancient North-Semitic mythology and 
later Jewish apocalyptic tradition located at that corner. ‘‘From Safon to the 
east’? must mean accordingly from the western edge, or, more specifically, 
from the northwestern corner, of the earth to its far eastern edge. Precisely 
this journey was undertaken by Enoch himself (1 Enoch 24-33). 

179 Somewhat farther north lies the southeastern corner of the Black Sea, 
a consideration which may have played a quite significant role in the develop- 
ment of the mythological background of the narrative in 1 Enoch 18.11-16, 
with the abyss, or Tehom, lying just beyond the seven mountains and chaos, 
or Tohu Wabohu, lying beyond Tehom (cf. Albright, ‘‘The Mouth of the 
Rivers,” AJSL, 35 [1918-19], 190, 192; cf. also Job 26.7, ‘‘He suspends Safon 
over Tohu.” [Should this read perhaps o1nn instead of 1n? This reading would 
accord with the basic mythological picture more accurately than does the pres- 
ent reading.]). It may well be therefore that it was the geographical location 
of the Black Sea just beyond these ranges of the Caucasus Mountains which 
furnished the mythological pattern of Tehom lying just beyond Safon. Jub. 
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this mountainous country came iron (Jer. 15.12) and gold (Job 
37.22). Within this district dwell different nations, separated 
from each other, no doubt because of the mountainous terrain, 
by varying distances (Jer. 25.26). Isa. 49.12; Jer. 3.18; 16.15; 
23.8; 31.7; Zech. 2.10 imply clearly that it was to this section of 
the vast Assyrian Empire that the exiles of the Northern King- 
dom were transported in and after 721 B.C. Ezek. 38.6, 15; 39.2 
make Safon the cradle-land of Bet-Togarmah and the other bar- 
barian nations whom Yahweh will send against Israel for their 
own eventual destruction. Isa. 41.25; Jer. 50.3, 9, 41 represent 
Safon as the country from which the nations, destined by Yah- 
weh to overthrow the Babylonian Empire, viz. the Medes and 
Persians, will set out upon their fell task. Manifestly all these 
biblical passages locate Safon in the same district, in the moun- 
tains of Armenia, and specifically in just that section thereof 
where not only the Euphrates, but also the Tigris, the Halys, 
the Araxes and other rivers'have their sources."®° Viewed from 


8.21 (cf. 9.5) locates the Black Sea to the north, just beyond the Mountains 
of Ashur, which, in turn, seem to be the western extension of the Mountains 
of Ararat. Magog is the country lying northeast of the sources of the Tina 
River, i. e. the Araxes, and extending to the Caspian Sea (Jub. 8.25; 9.8). 

80 1 Enoch 77.4-7 speaks again of the seven mountains of the north (cf. 
above, note 158) and of the seven rivers (and not merely four, as in the bib- 
lical narrative in Gen. 2.10—-14) which rise in the vicinity of these mountains. 
These seven rivers may be identified with reasonable certainty as the Nile 
(cf. Charles’ note to 77.5), the Euphrates, the Tigris (for the sanctity of the 
sources of both the Euphrates and the Tigris even today, cf. Albright, op. cit., 
172; note also the epithet applied to El in the Ras Shamra literature [cf. 
Albright, ‘The North-Canaanite Poems of Al’eyan Ba‘al and the ‘Gracious 
Gods’,”” (JPOS, XIV [1934] IV, 21-22)], mbk. nhrn. grb. ’apg. thmtim, ‘‘who 
causes the rivers to flow from the midst of the fountains of the two deeps.”’ 
The reference may well be to the Euphrates and the Tigris and their respective 
sources, or, perhaps even better, to Lakes Urmia and Van); the Halys, the 
Yeshil-Irmak, the Araxes and perhaps the Oxus (cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, 33. 
This mythological tradition may well be basic to the figure employed in Jer. 
47.2 of the stream rising in Safon and, as it flows along, becoming a mighty 
river which floods the entire earth). Moreover, the seas to be found in the cen- 
tral section of this northern quarter of the earth may, as has just been sug- 
gested, be identified with much probability with Lakes Urmia and Van. The 
garden of righteousness would lie then to the west of these seas, i.e. at the 
northwest corner of the earth, precisely where 1 Enoch 24.4 ff. (and also 
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the standpoint of Assyria, and especially of Assyria as a world- 
empire, these mountains of Armenia marked the northern edge 
or boundary of the earth. Apparently, after the advent of the 
Medes and Persians upon the stage of history, in the last quarter 
of the seventh century B.C., the range of geographical vision 
expanded, and accordingly the location of Safon was pushed 
back slightly, somewhat farther to the north, and consequently 
closer to the Black Sea and the highest ranges of the Caucasus." 
Be that as it may, however, from the historical standpoint 
Safon, or the land of Safon, designated in the biblical literature 
of the eighth, seventh and sixth centuries B.C. a specific, geo- 
graphic district at the extreme north, so that very properly 
Safon could be employed in Hebrew in the general sense of 
“north.” 

Mythologically too Safon had its precise location, even though 
not determined by specific, geographic boundaries. It was still 
located in the far north; but now the far north played a signif- 
icant mythological role. The mountains of Safon still marked the 
northern edge of the world, the place where both earth and 
heaven had their ends. Immediately beyond it lay the bor, the 
pit or abyss. In the version of the ancient North Semitic myth 
recorded in Isa. 14.12-15 Helel ben Shahar ascends to the very 


70.3-4) locates it, even though not calling it specifically by this name (cf. how- 
ever, 60.23). According to Gen. 3.24 the cherubim and the flaming, revolving 
sword are placed at the entrance of Eden on the east. This implies that the 
earth stretched on to the east of Eden, and that accordingly Eden was not 
located in the extreme east (so also Gen. 4.16; cf. Gunkel to 3.24). Jub. 4.26 
distinguishes between the location of Eden and the sacred mountain of the 
east. Albright (‘‘The Goddess of Life and Wisdom,” AJSL, 36 [1919-20], 283, 
note 4) contends that not only the vineyard paradise of the goddess Siduri- 
SAbitu (op. cit., 280) but also Eden were originally located in the northwest, 
in the mountains of Armenia, beyond the Masius range, and that only in 
secondary tradition did Eden come to be located in the extreme east (cit 
Enoch 32.3-6 and Charles’ note; also Albright, ‘‘The Mouth of the Rivers,” 
AJSL, 35 [1918-19], 192). This transition must have taken place after the 
composition of Jubilees, i. e. after the last quarter of the second century B.C. 
The Rabbis too located Paradise in the north, while not a few of them located 
it more exactly in the northwest (cf. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, III, 161; 
V, 13, note 33). 
181 Cf, above, note 179. 
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summit of Safon, in his attempt to seize the throne of El, only, 
in turn, to be toppled over and plunged into the very depths of 
the abyss, obviously lying just on the opposite side of Safon, 
immediately beneath the lofty throne of El." Safon here towers 
up into heaven so high that the throne of El is even above the 
stars. It is the har mo‘ed, ‘‘the mountain of assembly” of the 
gods."®83 Unquestionably it is identical with the highest of the 
seven mountains of 1 Enoch 18 and 24-25. 

Even more compelling proof of this identification is the 
description of the garden of wondrous trees upon the summit of 
the mountain, encircling the divine throne, with the tree of life 
among them. True, nowhere in these chapters is this garden 
called by the specific name, Eden. Yet that it must be identified 
with the biblical Eden is beyond all question. Albright*®4 has 
correlated this garden, with the tree of life within it, with the 
garden of Siduri-Sabitu, on the one hand, and with the biblical 
Eden, on the other hand. Particularly significant is the identifi- 
cation of this garden upon the summit of Safon with the Eden 
of Ezek. 28.12-18, the garden of god, upon the summit of the 
sacred mountain of god,!85 where, among precious stones?® of all 
description, dwelt the exalted cherub, whom, however, because 
of his iniquity and faithlessness, the Deity was compelled to cast 
out of the garden down to earth, where he was consumed by the 
fire which came forth from his own person.'§7 With this evidence 


182 Cf, “The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” 108 ff. 

183 Op. cit., 40-76; cf. above, note 177. 

184 “The Goddess of Life and Wisdom,”’ AJSL, 36 (1919-20), 280-284. 

85 Similarly 2 Enoch 8.3 tells that the tree of life is at the place where the 
Lord rests when He goes up into Paradise; cf. also Ginzberg, Legends, I, 97, 
123% 

186’ A bne ’eS, no doubt identical with Akkadian aban i5S4t1, literally ‘‘stones 
of fire’; cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, 118 f. 

187 Obviously we have to do here with another version of the Helel ben 
Shahar-Satan myth (cf. ‘The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” 108- 
112). The final detail of the myth here, viz. that the-rebellious cherub was 
cast down to earth and was there consumed by the flame which came forth 
from his own person cannot but remind us of Luke 10.18, “‘I beheld Satan fallen 
as lightning from heaven.’’ Impliedly even before the rebellious angel, cast out 
from heaven, reached the earth, the flame had sprung forth from his person 
and enveloped his entire body, and the work of his total destruction had begun. 
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the identification of the garden upon the summit of the highest 
of the seven peaks of 1 Enoch 18 and 24-25 with Eden, and with 
this of these seven peaks, and especially the highest among them, 
with the sacred mountain of God, i.e. with Safon, becomes 
indubitable. 

Of further significance is the statement of v. 13,788 that the 
cherub, who dwelt upon the sacred mountain amid the precious 
stones, filled his treasuries with gold. In the Akkadian records 
Aralfi,78° the sacred mountain in the far north, was one of the 
two mountains from which gold came.’ But according to Job 
S225 


From Safon cometh gold; upon God august it is an adorn- 
ment.*" 


Safon too is a traditional source of gold, especially in mytho- 
logical tradition, and from this angle too must therefore be 


188 Following the unquestionably better text of G and S (cf. Bewer, in 
Kittel, Bzblia Hebraicas). 

189 Also the netherworld, the abode of the dead; cf. Albright, ‘‘The Baby- 
lonian Temple-Tower and the Altar of Burnt-Offering,” JBL, XX XIX (1920), 
137, and above, note 164. 

190 Cf, Delitzsch, Paradies, 107f. and 118, and Albright, op. cit.; BASOR, 
no. 70 (April, 1938), 20, and ‘“The Ancient Near East and the Religion of 
Israel,” JBL, LIX (1940), 107. 

19t There is no need to emend ant to amt (so Duhm, G. B. Gray, Beer and 
E. G. H. Kraeling), chiefly upon the basis of Ezek. 8.2, nor yet to drastically 
recast and reinterpret the v. with Buttenwieser. Quite the contrary, it would 
be far simpler and more natural and probable to follow the reverse procedure 
and emend 171 of Ezek. 8.2 to am! on the basis of this passage and to conform 
to the parallel thought of k“eyn hahaSmal, “‘like the gleam of haSmal-metal” 
(cf. also 1.27). Job. 37.22b seems to state that the august, radiant deity of 
Safon is adorned with gold, clad in shining gold, as it were. But this is precisely 
the picture of the radiant, gleaming k*bod Yahweh, which comes from Safon, in 
Ezek. 1.4-28; 8.2; 10.18-19, as we will see. There is therefore no reason what- 
ever for emending the text of Job 37.22 or of interpreting it other than in a 
perfectly literal manner. Herodotus (III, 116) seems to preserve a reminiscence 
of this mythological tradition of gold coming from the far north, i.e. from 
Safon or Mt. Aralfi, where it was guarded by supernatural, semi-divine crea- 
tures, corresponding to the cherubim of the Ezekiel passages. 1 Enoch 20.7 
too knows of the cherubim in the garden upon the summit of the highest of 
the seven mountains. 
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identical both with the Akkadian Mount Aralf and the sacred 
mountain of god of Ezek. 28.12-18. 

But Safon plays a further role, and one of extreme signifi- 
cance, in the Book of Ezekiel in the remarkable vision in 1.4—28 
and its attendant sections.'” For there the k*bod Yahweh comes 
from Safon. Its appearance is that of a man, gleaming with 
one kind of radiance from the waist upwards and with another 
kind of radiance from the waist downwards. It is seated upon a 
throne which stands upon a raki‘a, i. e. a flat platform or dais,?% 
which in turn rests upon the heads of the four kayyot. The 
throne was as if of sapphire. Obviously it is the same as the 
sapphire throne in 1 Enoch 18 and 24-25. But from this it follows 
once again that the highest, central peak of the seven mountains 
of 1 Enoch, upon which is the throne of the supreme deity, 
must be Safon itself, since, as v. 4 states explicitly, it is from 
Safon that the k*bod Yahweh comes. Manifestly Ezek. 1.4 implies, 
just as does 1 Enoch 18 and 24-25, that Yahweh is the supreme 
deity, and that His normal abode, when He comes to visit the 
earth, is Safon.1%4 


1921.1, 4-28; 2.1; 3.12aB8-13, 23aBb; 8.2, 4; 10. The Ezekelian authorship 
of these passages I question seriously. (Likewise I cannot agree with Hélscher 
that 1.4 is a part of the original vision of Ezekiel rather than the beginning of 
the interpolated vision of the divine throne, 1.4-28.) I regard these passages, 
together with chapters 40-48, as constituting a framework, chiefly apocalyptic 
or semi-apocalyptic in character, and not all necessarily the work of one author 
or of one age, which was gradually built about the original nucleus of the Book 
of Ezekiel circa 500-200 B.C. The strictly apocalyptic portion of this frame- 
work has very close affinities with other apocalyptic passages of the Bible and 
even closer affinities with extra-biblical Jewish apocalyptic writings. Likewise 
with Hélscher, I cannot regard all the remaining portions of the book as genu- 
inely Ezekelian. In particular the greater portion of chapters 25-32 comes from 
the period following immediately upon 485 B.C., as I have intimated above 
(note 60), and as I hope to demonstrate in a subsequent study. 

«93 Like that upon which North-Semitic deities are frequently represented 
as standing or their thrones as resting; cf. Gressmann, Altorientalische Bilder 
zum A. T., nos, 318, 322, 323, 335, 336, 345. 

4 Ezek. 1.4-28 seems then to indicate that the concept that Yahweh 
dwelt normally within the Temple at Jerusalem had not yet evolved at the 
time of its composition (cf. ‘The Book of the Covenant,” I, HUCA, V [1928], 
39 ff.; “Amos Studies, I,” HUCA, XI [1936], 134 ff.). This passage and its 
related sections (cf. above note 192) must be then the work of an apocalyptist 
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Still one other biblical narrative seems to deal with Safon, 
even though, once again, this name is not applied specifically to 
the mountain or mountains’in question. The P version of the 


who lived in Palestine either at some time during the fifth century B.C., before 
the composition of P and the rise of the doctrine that Yahweh dwelt perma- 
nently within the Temple, or else at a period somewhat later, but who be- 
longed to one of the Hasidic groups or sects which did not accept the Zadokite 
theology and program of P. Moreover, Ezek. 1.4-28 seems to imply further 
that when Yahweh, for any reason, would journey from Safon to any other 
place on the earth, He would do so while still seated upon His sapphire throne, 
which would be borne along upon the hayyot or cherubim, or however these 
divine creatures, the attendants of the Deity, might be called; hence the title, 
Yahweh yoseb hak’rubim; cf. ‘The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” 
67 ff., note 69; cf. also Isa. 19.1; Ps. 18.11 (=2 Sam. 22.11); Dan. 7.13; Rev. 
14.1416; also the title, “rider of the clouds” (rkb ‘arpt), in the Ras Shamra 
texts, applied to ’Al’eyan Ba’‘al. 

A graphic illustration of the Ezekelian concept of the divine throne, and 
also an indication of its firm and enduring appeal to the Jewish religious imagi- 
nation, reaching well into the Middle Ages, may be seen in the title-page of the 
manuscript of the Mahzor, or Jewish Prayer Book, of the Breslau State and 
University Library, Ms. Or. I, 1 (cf. Rachel Wischnitzer-Bernstein, ‘‘The 
Messianic Fox,” THE REVIEW OF RELIGION, 1941, 257-263, and espe- 
cially the plate facing p. 260), dating from the first half of the fourteenth 
century. A.D. This title-page shows a representation of the Gate of Mercy, 
which, according to Jewish tradition, was opened on the Day of Atonement, 
but was closed again at sunset of that most holy day. As I have shown (‘‘The 
Gates of Righteousness,”” HUCA, VI [1929], 1-37), this concept had its origin 
in the ancient ceremony of opening the eastern gate of the Jerusalem Temple, 
kept closed throughout the remainder of the year, upon the morning of the 
New Year’s Day, the day of the fall equinox, so that the first rays of the rising 
sun might shine directly in through this open gate, down the long axis of the 
Temple, into the d*bir or holy of holies at its far western end. This was known 
as the coming of the k¢bod Yahweh, the so-called ‘‘Glory of Yahweh,” and sym- 
bolized the entrance of the Deity into the Temple upon this ‘“‘Day of Judg- 
ment” in order to pronounce judgment upon Israel and fix its destiny for the 
year just beginning. At sunset of this day this eastern gate was again closed 
and remained closed tightly until the dawn of the next New Year’s Day. 

Ps. 24.7-10 is undoubtedly a part of the liturgy of this occasion. It sum- 
mons this eastern gate to open of its own accord that Yahweh, the radiant 
King, ‘‘the King of Glory,” might enter. Undoubtedly Yahweh is here con- 
ceived of in the form of the k*bod Yahweh. But also in the vision of Ezekiel 
Yahweh is represented as the k*bod Yahweh, in the form of a man of radiant 
appearance, seated upon His sapphire throne and borne along by the four 
hayyot. Also in the complementary vision, in Ezek. 43.1—-4, the prophet again 
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flood story tells that the flood was caused by the opening of the 
windows of heaven and of all the sources of the great Tehom.*95 
The waters rose higher and higher until the tops of the very 
highest mountains were covered to a depth of at least fifteen 
cubits, just half the height of the ark. At the end of one 
hundred and fifty days, during which the waters had risen 
steadily, the ark stuck fast upon one of the mountains of Ara- 
rat.*77 The implication is clear that this mountain was the very 


beholds, and this time upon the New Year’s Day (40.1), Yahweh, still in the 
form of the k*bod Yahweh, just as He had beheld Him in the first vision, enter 
the restored Temple by the open eastern gate, to take up His permanent 
residence therein; therefore the supplementary command (44.1-2) that hence- 
forth this eastern gate shall forever remain closed, impliedly because never 
again would Yahweh, now dwelling constantly within the Temple, have occa- 
sion to enter therein. 

Manifestly it is just this entrance of Yahweh into the Temple through 
the open eastern gate, the Gate of Mercy, upon the Day of Atonement, origi- 
nally the New Year’s Day, which this title-page depicts. The two doors of 
the gateway are flung wide open. The arch of the gateway forms the framework 
of the picture. At the bases of the two sides of the arch and at their summits, 
just where the curve of the arch proper begins, the four hayyot are represented 
in four medaillons, while in another medaillon, inserted at the very keystone 
of the arch, the divine throne, in the form of a square-shaped, stately armchair, 
resting upon a platform, the raki‘a of the picture of Ezekiel, is depicted. Quite 
naturally, in strict conformity with Jewish tradition, the chair or throne is 
empty. None the less the obvious implication is that Yahweh is seated thereon, 
though invisible to the human eye. That the basic theme of this title-page is 
the vision of Ezekiel is beyond question cf. also Burch, Anthropology and the 
Apocalypse, 50, 62). It forms a fitting framework or setting for the central 
theme of the ‘‘Messianic Fox,” symbolizing Israel’s expectant hope of salva- 
tion and restoration and of the rebuilding of the Temple, destined to be 
achieved, according to Jewish tradition, upon the New Year’s Day. 

195 J. e. the vast ocean, which not only lies underneath, but also extends 
beyond the ends of the earth, in other words, beyond Safon. 

196 Gen. 6.15; 7.11-8.4 (in the main; cf. Gunkel to the passage). 

*97 Note the plural, hare Ararat; not ‘‘Mt. Ararat,” as traditionally trans- 
lated and interpreted, but rather ‘(one of) the mountains of Ararat,” i. e. of 
Urartu or Armenia. According to Jub. 5.28 the ark was held fast upon the 
summit of Lfibar, one of the mountains of Ararat. Quite probably these ‘‘moun- 
tains of Ararat’”’ may be identified broadly with the har¢re kedem, ‘‘the moun- 
tains of antiquity” (not ‘‘the mountains of the east” [cf. Deut. 33.15, where 
har*re kedem is in parallelism with gib‘ot ‘olam, ‘‘the eternal hills;” cf. also 
Hab. 3.6]), which marked the northern boundary of Aram Naharaim, the 
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highest of the entire earth, so much higher in fact than all other 
mountains that it needed more than two and one half months for 
the waters to abate sufficiently for the tops of the other moun- 
tains to emerge.?9® ©“ ’ 

The full implication of the flood narrative’®® now becomes 
plain. As the waters of the flood rose steadily, they swept the 
ark farther and farther to the north, until it reached the very 
end of the earth. But just as it was about to be swept beyond 
the confines of the earth, the appointed habitation of men, out 


home of Bil‘am (cf. Num. 23.7; Deut. 23.5). The designation of these northern 
mountains as har*re kedem or harre ‘ad accords well with the significant role 
which, as we have seen, they play in North-Semitic mythology. 

198 Gen. 8.5. The biblical flood story enables us to form a clear picture of 
the vastly superior height of Safon over all the other mountains of the earth, 
presumably including the six mountains immediately contiguous to it. Gen. 
7.19 relates that the waters of the flood covered the highest mountains of 
the earth. 7.20, which, however, has all the earmarks of an interpolation, 
states that the waters covered the mountains to a depth of fifteen cubits, 
i.e. just half the height of the ark. The implication is, as Gunkel has pointed 
out (cf. Commentary to the passage), that the ark was floating in the water to 
half its height of thirty cubits (6.15), and so stuck fast upon the peak of the 
highest mountain, which we have identified with Safon, at the very moment 
when the waters of the flood reached their zenith. The implication is further 
that, so soon as the ark had stuck fast, the waters began to recede. According 
to 8.3-5, after one hundred and fifty days of steady rise, upon the 17th of 
the seventh month, the recession of the waters began and continued steadily 
until the 1st of the tenth month, when the tops of the mountains, i.e. the 
mountains other than this one, particular peak, Safon, emerged. This means 
a period of recession of the waters of either seventy-three or seventy-four 
days, depending upon the system of calendation here employed (cf. ‘‘Addi- 
tional Notes on ‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel’,’”” HUCA, III [1926], 
94f.). According to 8.13, the recession was completed and the waters had 
vanished from the face of the earth upon the 1st of the first month of the 
succeeding year. This implies in turn that it required exactly three months, 
totalling either eighty-eight or ninety days, for the waters to recede to the 
depth of the highest mountains other than Safon. The fact that these two 
periods of the recession of the waters were of almost equal duration implies, 
in turn, that Safon was thought by this P author or editor to tower above all 
other mountains to almost twice the height of the very highest. The mytho- 
logical character of Safon and of this element of the flood story is thus clearly 
established (cf. above, note 170). 

199 In both the J and P versions; for in both, so it seems, the mountain 
upon which the ark landed played precisely the same role. 


~ 
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beyond into the realm of Tehom, where it would have been 
irretrievably lost, Providence intervened, and the ark was caught 
upon the peak of the highest mountain of the entire earth, one 
of the mountains of Ararat, at the northern edge of the earth. 
This mountain, immeasurably higher than all other mountains, 
must have been Safon. And there, very properly, since the sum- 
mit of this mountain was the actual spot upon which Yahweh 
would descend to visit the earth, and where therefore He could 
be most readily contacted by mortals, Noah offered sacrifice, 
and there Yahweh made a covenant with him.?” 

All this evidence, coming from various directions, establishes 
two important conclusions. The first is that the nameless range 
of seven mountains of 1 Enoch 18 and 24-25, having the form 
of a right angle, situated at the northwestern corner of the earth, 
at just the spot where both earth and heaven end, with the 
highest mountain of the seven at the apex of the right angle 
and reaching from earth into heaven, and with the sapphire 
throne of the supreme deity at its pinnacle, with this throne 
therefore still located in heaven even though at the same time 
actually resting on the earth as well, must be Safon. This moun- 
tain or, perhaps more precisely, this range of seven mountains, 
played a conspicuous role in the religious and mythological tra- 
ditions of the northern Semites and apparently was most inti- 
mately related to the institution of the Babylonian, seven-staged 
zikkurat or temple-tower. Moreover, it seems that this concept 
of this range of seven mountains at the northern or northwestern 
edge of the earth, with the highest peak thereof as the place 
where the supreme deity was enthroned, and where the atten- 
dant deities were wont to assemble upon each recurring New 


200 In the Akkadian flood-story Mt. Nisir played identically the same role. 
For its probable, traditional location to the northwest of Babylonia cf. Jensen, 
in KB, VI‘, 382; Zimmern, KAT,3 549, note 4; Albright, ‘“‘The Mouth of the 
Rivers,’ AJSL, 35 (1918-19), 190 f. According to Gilgamesh-Epic, XI, 156- 
162, so soon as Ut-Napishtim came forth from the ship, he offered sacrifice 
upon the very highest peak of the mountain (ina eli zikkurdt §4dé). The gods 
smelt the sweet savor and quickly gathered like flies about the sacrifice, this 
quite naturally because this very mountain, and particularly this highest peak 
thereof (was it perhaps a mountain of seven peaks?), was their regular place 
of assembly on earth, the Akkadian har mo‘ed. 
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Year’s Day, to settle in council the destinies of men and nations 
for the year just beginning, was, if not in all, then at least in 
some of its most’essential details, not of Semitic origin,? and 
that it had its roots in the high Caucasus Mountains or, perhaps 
more precisely, in those offshoots of this mountain range which 
stretch to the south and southeast of the eastern or southeastern 
corner of the Black Sea. The Black Sea itself, extending for 
seemingly illimitable distances to the north and northwest of 
these mountains, may very well have suggested the concept of 
Tehom lying immediately beyond these mountains.*” In such a 
setting these mountains would very fittingly mark the northern 
edge or the northwestern corner of the earth, where heaven like- 
wise ends, and beyond which lies Tehom, with Tohu or Chaos 
on the other side of Tehom. 

The second important conclusion which this array of evidence 
has established is that various elements of this ancient North 
Semitic mythology persisted in Israelite and Jewish thought and 
found frequent and varied expression in Jewish religious tradition 
and apocalyptic vision and speculation, particularly from the 
sixth century B.C. on and into the pseudepigraphic writings of 
the centuries immediately preceding the common era, and from 
these into Revelations and other kindred writings of early Chris- 
tianity.2°° We have encountered these North Semitic mytho- 
logical elements not only in this study but also, and in great 
and varied profusion, in our study of “The Mythological Back- 
ground of Psalm 82.” The Book of Enoch, particularly in its 
older strata, seems to have been the repository of much of this 
mythological tradition, and that too in a form which approxi- 
mated early stages of this tradition quite closely.”% 


20 Whether these details had their origin among the Sumerians or some 
other ancient people which streamed forth from the north into Mesopotamia 
and Syria, I do not feel myself competent to even discuss. 

202 Albright (ibid.) has suggested that the mé muti, ‘‘the waters of death,” 
which must be crossed in order to arrive at the Isles of the Blessed, on their 
far side, may be identified with the Black Sea; cf. above, note 179. 

203 Cf, in particular Burch, Anthropology and the Apocalypse. 

24 The significance of this material in the fascinating task of reconstruc- 
tion of ancient North-Semitic mythology, religious concepts and institutions, 
so important especially in tracing the early history and gradual evolution of 
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In one other biblical narrative the influence of the tradition 
of Safon may be readily discerned. Ex. 24.1-2, 9-11, 13b tells 
that at the command of the Deity Moses, accompanied by Aaron, 
Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, ascended 
the mountain of revelation up to a certain point, and there, from 
a distance, they beheld the God of Israel,?°° and beneath His 
feet it was like a work of sapphire brick? and like the very 
heaven for radiance. There these elect of Israel beheld the Deity 
in person, as it were, without incurring any danger to them- 
selves,?°? and while they ate and drank, presumably in the cele- 
bration of a covenant meal with the Deity.?°? Meanwhile Moses 
ascended the mountain of God,?°? impliedly into the very pres- 
ence of the Deity. 

In the analysis and interpretation of this little narrative 
there has been much confusion and uncertainty. Dillmann as- 
signed vv. 1-2, 9-11 to J, while Holzinger and Carpenter and 
Harford likewise assigned vv. 1, 9-11 to J but regarded v. 2 as 
a gloss. Also in v. 1 Holzinger held that sy7’aN) 373 7778 and 


Judaism and Christianity, should not be underestimated. To me it seems to 
take its place rightfully alongside of Sanchuniathon, Berossos and other similar 
secondary sources, as indispensable supplements to and commentaries upon 
the primary sources, which we find in Akkadian literature, the Rash Shamra 
texts and the mythological representations upon the monuments of Mesopo- 
tamia, and particularly of northwestern Mesopotamia. 

205 Or, following the text of G, ‘‘the place where the God of Israel stood.” 
This text represents, no doubt, a harmonization of theological ideas rather 
than a correct original reading. 

206 Or, perhaps better, ‘‘sapphire mosaic;” cf. Dillmann, to the passage. 

207 From having gazed upon the Deity’s person, which ordinarily meant 
death; cf. ‘‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch” (HUCA, IV [1927], 14 f.). 
Obviously this consideration motivates the detail of the narrative that these 
elders could ascend the mountain only to a certain point and might behold 
the Deity only from a distance (v.1); for it was this viewing the Deity from 
a distance, and not ‘‘face to face” (cf. Deut. 34.10), which ensured their safety. 

208 So Dillmann and Baentsch to the passage. 

209 V. 13b, unquestionably the expected and natural continuation of this 
narrative. Note that v. 13b disturbs the continuity of vv. 13a, 14-15a (E?), for 
in v. 14 Moses has not yet begun the ascent of the mountain, but is still present 
with the elders (however, not the same elders as in vv. 1, 9) at the foot of the 
mountain; and likewise v. 15a records the ascent of the mountain by Moses in 
its proper sequence. V. 18a records the P version of the same incident. 
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pinn» are glosses. Wellhausen, on the other hand, regarded these 
vv. as E, while Kuenen and Cornill, more specifically, set them 
down as E1.7"° Baentsch regarded vv. 1, 9-11 as E and v. 2 as 
redactorial. Eissfeldt assigns these vv. to L?* and holds, in turn, 
that as a part of L these vv. belong to the oldest literary stratum 
of the Hexateuch. None of these assignments carries conviction. 
They are all made largely upon the negative ground, that since, 
for this or that reason, these vv. cannot belong to one source, 
they must therefore be assigned to the other source. The only 
point of agreement among these various scholars seems to be 
that these vv. belong to one of the older, or even to the very 
oldest, of the strata of the Hexateuch. 

Actually these vv. should be correlated with Ex. 19.21- 
22, 25.2 There, it is clear, the Deity anticipates that the people 
will urgently desire to see Him, and also that certain of the 
priests are expected to draw near unto Him, and are therefore 
required to prepare themselves for this by ritual purification. 
In complete conformity to these expectations 24.1-2, 9-11, 13b 
tells that seventy elders, the natural representatives of the 
people, actually are permitted to see the Deity, even though 
only from a distance, and also that among them are the repre- 
sentatives of the priestly caste, Aaron, Nadab and Abihu. Mani- 
festly then 24.1-2, 9-11, 13b is the continuation of 19.21—22, 25. 

The entire passage shows traces of very late editorial handi- 
work. With the exception of 24.10, where He is called ’“lohe 
Visra’el, and 24.13b where the mountain is called har ha‘£lohim, 
the Deity is spoken of invariably as Yahweh. Moreover, the 
designation in 24.11 of the seventy elders as ’@ ile bene Yisra’el 
clearly anticipates, in characteristic editorial manner, the J nar- 
rative in Num. 11.16-17, 24-30 and implies, furthermore, that 
these seventy elders here are the very same persons as the seventy 


20 Cf, the tables in Holzinger, Einleitung in den Hexateuch. 

a [.e, his “Laiendokument.” To this same stratum he likewise assigns 
vv. 13-15a. He too regards 817728) 273 1778) in vv. 1 and 9 and also 1nqwp in 
v. 13 as glosses, while, on the other hand, in v. 15a he inserts yw) after nwn. 

az Though 24.1—2 is hardly the immediate continuation of 19.21-22, 25. 

213 Therefore the provision in 24.2b that only the seventy elders, the repre- 
sentatives of the people, but not the people themselves, are to ascend the 
mountain. Possibly we should emend 1py to o7Dby. 
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elders there. Manifestly this reference to these seventy elders 
comes entirely too early here; but, since they play an integral 
and indispensable role in this narrative, this definitely stamps 
this entire narrative as of secondary and late composition. 

This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that the influence 
of P is even more marked in this narrative than that of J. This 
is evidenced not only by the use of the characteristic P expres- 
sion, ‘esem, in v. 10, but also by the role which Aaron, Nadab 
and Abihu play in the narrative. While it is true that they are 
not mentioned specifically in v. 11, and so by implication are 
included in the collective term, "“sile b¢ne Yisra’el, the reference 
to them in 19.22 indicates that they had some particular part in 
this narrative in its full form, whatever this may have been, and 
that therefore the citation of them in 24.1 cannot be a gloss, as, 
as we have seen, a number of biblical scholars have regarded it. 
Nadab and Abihu are mentioned otherwise only in P; and just 
as this narrative seems to anticipate the J narrative of the seventy 
elders in Num. 11, so also it seems to anticipate the P narrative 
in Lev. 10.1 ff. 

The evidence is cumulative therefore that this entire passage 
is actually neither J nor E nor L nor even P, but is altogether of 
secondary and late composition.24 It must be later even than 
the P narrative in Lev. 10.1 ff., the account of the death of Nadab 
and Abihu, and therefore cannot be much earlier than 400 B.C., 
and may even be a bit later. It comes then from the very period 
in which, as we have seen, the influence of North Semitic my- 
thology was strong in late biblical and early pseudepigraphic 
writings. It need not surprise us therefore to find that in this 
late version of the revelation of the Decalogue the mountain of 
revelation should be designated as “‘the mountain of God” and 
should be invested with some of the attributes of Safon, partic- 
ularly the sapphire throne of the Deity, or rather the platform, 
the raki‘a, beneath it,?% and the shining radiance of heaven. 
This picture, even on the surface, differs but little from that in 


214 Its closest affinities seem to be with P, for 19.23—24, embedded between 
vv. 22 and 25, are obviously P or RP, while 24.15b-18 (omitting v. 18a) is 
the P version of this same narrative. 

as Of Ezek. 1.22 ff. 
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Ezek. 1.4-28. This narrative, or, more precisely, this fragment of 
a narrative, does not imply at all that this ‘‘mountain of God,” 
this mountain of revelation in the desert, was the normal dwel- 
ling-place on earth of the Deity. Rather, just as does the P ver- 
sion of the same narrative, immediately following,” it implies 
that the Deity had come from wherever His normal abode was 
conceived to be and had taken His place temporarily upon the 
summit of this desert mountain merely in order to make His 
revelation to Israel. And just as the P version of this narrative 
tells that the Deity came in the fiery form of the k*bod Yahweh, 
characteristic of P, so this version, less disturbed in its theological 
principles by an anthropomorphic concept of the Deity, told 
that He came from His normal abode to the summit of this moun- 
tain in the form of a fiery, radiant being seated upon His sapphire 
throne, which, in turn, rested upon a sapphire dais. But this is 
precisely the same picture as in Ezek. 1.4-28. Manifestly then 
the place from which Yahweh came to this mountain of revela- 
tion must have been Safon, just as in the vision of Ezekiel. 

Naught is said here about the manner of transportation of 
this sapphire throne with the Deity seated upon it; but it is 
reasonable to believe that the full narrative, in its original form, 
before being edited by P writers, told, again just as in Ezek. 
1.4-28, that it was borne along by cherubim.?"’ Quite naturally 

2x6 Vy. 15b-16a; cf. ‘Biblical Theophanies” (ZA, XXV [1911], 149 f.), but 
modifying the view there expressed, that P conceived of Sinai as the normal 
earthly abode of Yahweh, before He took up His permanent residence within 
the tabernacle. Unquestionably in v. 16a wayiskon and way*kassehu must be 
interpreted as pluperfects; and the clear implication is that only seven days 
previously Yahweh had come from wherever His normal abode was, and had 
taken His place upon the summit of Sinai in preparation for this very moment 
of revelation to Israel. Actually this is stated, though rather confusedly, in 
Ex. 19.16a (ann-$y 729 391) and 18a, both passages obviously RP interpola- 
tions. Even in P something of the old mythological concept is apparent; for 
it is impossible to dissociate completely the P picture of the k¢bod Yahweh in 
the form of a consuming fire upon the summit of the mountain (v. 17) from 
the statement of 1 Enoch 18.6, 10, that the place of the seven mountains burned 
day and night, while upon the summit of the highest peak, where the sapphire 
throne stood, was a flaming fire; cf. also Deut. 4.11b—12a. 

217 For the prevalence of this concept in the biblical writings of the early 
post-exilic period cf. ‘“The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” 40, note 25; 
69, note 69; 70, note 74. 
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the figures of the cherubim tended to be suppressed by these P 
editors in conformity with their firmly established theological 
antagonism to the concept of angels, while their equally pro- 
nounced anti-anthropomorphism made them remove all refer- 
ence to the visible form of the Deity and even to the throne, and 
so left only the vague reference to the sapphire dais beneath the 
Deity’s feet. That the original narrative, of which merely this 
little fragment has survived, comes from approximately the same 
period as Ezek. 1.4-28, or very soon thereafter, seems almost 
certain. It evidences a definite tendency in the thought of the 
post-exilic period to identify the various mountains of Israelite 
and Jewish tradition with Safon and to invest them with various 
of the mythological qualities and attributes of Safon.7** Quite 


28 The spot where the seventy elders halt, beyond which they are not 
permitted to ascend, but from which they can get a clear view of the Deity, 
standing, or seated upon His sapphire throne, in either case, however, with His 
feet resting upon the sapphire dais, at the very summit of the mountain, 
might very well have been the summit of one of the six other peaks of Safon, 
perhaps the highest of these six and therefore the one closest to the central and 
dominating peak. Certainly from the top of this sixth peak a clear, unbroken 
view of the summit of the neighboring, highest peak, with the Deity enthroned 
upon it, could be obtained. Rather significantly Jub. 8.19 tells that Mount 
Sinai, as the center of the desert, Mount Zion, as the center, or the navel, of 
the earth, and the Garden of Eden, as the holiest place of the entire earth, the 
dwelling-place of the Lord, faced each other, formed a triangle, as it were. In 
one other, illuminating respect Mt. Sinai came to be endowed in popular tradi- 
tion with the attributes of Safon; for the Rabbis told, and this tradition finds 
record likewise in the Koran (Suras 2:60; 4:153), that at the moment of revela- 
tion Mt. Sinai was elevated above the heads of the children of Israel, gathered 
at its base, so that, whereas it was normally a mountain of no great height, it 
now became a mountain of extraordinary elevation, just as, as we have seen, 
was to be the divine procedure with Zion on the last day (cf. Ginzberg, Legends 
of the Jews, III, 202; Obermann, ‘‘Koran and Agada: The Events at Mount 
Sinai,” AJSL, LVIII [1941], 34 ff.). It is not at all improbable, not only that, as 
Obermann suggests, this tradition may be based upon a too literal interpreta- 
tion of the statement of Deut. 4.11a, that the people stood ‘beneath’ the moun- 
tain, but also, as the continuation of the v. states explicitly, at the moment of 
revelation ‘‘the mountain was flaming with fire into the very heart of heaven,”’ 
that the tradition, that at this moment and for this occasion Sinai was elevated 
until it actually touched heaven, is implied in the v., and so was current already 
in the post-exilic period, when Deut. 4.11 was written. This would constitute 
then another point of identification of Sinai with the mythological Safon. 
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similarly Ps. 68.16 can say of Mt. Hermon, ‘‘The Mountain of 
Bashan is a mountain of humps;??® the Mountain of Bashan is 
the Mountain of God.??" 


219 Literally perhaps ‘‘a hunchbacked mountain,” so designated because of 
its three peaks of slightly varying height (therefore perhaps the plural, haher- 
monim, Ps. 42.7); cf. Baedeker, Palestine and Syrias (1912), 294; G. A. Smith, 
The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 477, note 1. 

220 Also to the author of 1 Enoch 6-16, a portion of one of the oldest strata 
of the book (cf. Charles’ introduction, op. cit., 170), Mt. Hermon must have 
been invested with various of the attributes of Safon (cf. ‘“‘The Mythological 
Background of Psalm 82,’ 88, 97). For, since the rebellious angels are repre- 
sented as imprisoned in the hollows and valleys at its base, since, in other 
words, here was the abyss or pit, it would seem to follow that this writer imag- 
ined that the divine throne, upon which the Deity would sit, when He de- 
scended to visit the earth with goodness, and where on each recurring New 
Year’s Day He held solemn council with His attendant deities, was located 
upon the summit of Hermon. Naturally the tree of life, planted among the 
fragrant trees near to the throne of the Deity, upon the summit of Hermon, 
would be conceived of as a cedar, just as in Ps. 92.15, as we will soon see, 
rather than as a palm, as in 1 Enoch 24.4 (cf. below, note 225). 

Precisely this concept of Mt. Hermon seems basic to and suggests the full 
implication of 2 Ki. 19.23 (=Isa. 37.24). There the king of Assyria is repre- 
sented as saying, ‘‘With the multitude of my chariots I ascended the highest 
mountain (note that harim has no article; therefore the full term, m*rom harim, 
probably has much the force of a proper name, i. e. Hermon), to the uttermost 
recesses (or ‘‘to the highest point’’; for these two closely related connotations 
of yark¢te cf. below, in this same note) of Lebanon; and I cut down its highest 
cedars, its choicest firs; and I came to the high place (so Isa. 37.24; 2 Ki. 19.23 
reads m*lon, ‘‘the lodging-place,’’ undoubtedly a corruption) at its very end, 
to the forest of its garden.’”’ The reference is undoubtedly to Mt. Hermon, for 
it is the highest peak of Lebanon. The v. envisages Hermon with many of the 
chief attributes of Safon, particularly the highest point at its very end or 
edge, with the garden of trees upon it. Apparently this particular spot was 
regarded as of the most extreme sanctity, for his entrance into it and his cutting 
down of the sacred trees there are represented, in the words attributed to the 
Assyrian king, as acts of utmost daring, which, carried out successfully and 
without any retributive misfortune befalling him, establish beyond all question 
the superiority of his power to that of the deity of this holy place and, im- 
pliedly, of the deities of all the peoples conquered by him. (Perhaps too in v. 24 
we have a somewhat obscured reference to the rivers which, according to the 
general myth, flowed forth from Eden, upon Safon; cf. Gen. 2.10-14; 1 Enoch 
774-71 and above, note 180.) Likewise the author of Ezek. 31.15-18 seems to 
have associated both the garden of Eden and the abyss or pit with Lebanon. 

In ‘The Mythological Background of Psalm 82” (108-111) I followed 
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Eissfeldt (Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der Israeliten durchs 
Meer, 14-16; also Bauer, ‘Die Gottheiten des Ras Schamra,” ZAW, X [1933], 
87; Albright, ‘‘The North-Canaanite Epic of ’Al’eyan Ba‘al and Mét, JPOS, 
XII [1932], 192; Gaster, ‘Some Ancient Oriental Folklore,” Folk-Lore, XLIX 
[1938], 338 f.’’; ‘“‘‘Ba‘al Is Risen..... ’; An Ancient Hebrew Passion-Play from 
Ras Shamra-Ugarit,” Iraq, VI [1939], 110, 116, 122 [Gaster holds also that Mt. 
Carmel too corresponds to Safon; ibid., 122]; Burch, Anthropology and the A poc- 
alypse, 132 f.) in not only identifying Mt. Casios with Safon, but also in regard 
ing it as the true and original Safon of North Semitic mythology. As the result 
of this present study, however, I must now reject the latter assumption and 
regard the identification of Mt. Casios with Safon in the literature and religious 
thought and practice of Ugarit as but another instance of the very same prac- 
tice which, a thousand or more years later, likewise identified various other 
mountains of the northwest Semitic world with Safon. The true and original 
Safon of North Semitic mythology, the elements of which may, no doubt, be 
traced backwards to an early period, antedating the Ras Shamra literature by 
another thousand years and more, must in all likelihood, as we have endeav- 
ored to show, be located much farther to the north than Ugarit and Mt. Cas- 
ios, in the Caucasus Mountains, and particularly in the range thereof which 
borders upon the southeastern corner of the Black Sea. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the popular connotation of safon in Hebrew, viz. ‘‘north”’; for, 
had Mt. Casios been the original Safon, then to many of the little states of 
Northern Syria, with which the Israelites came into not infrequent contact 
in the course of their history, Yaudi for example, or Arpad or Kalneh, safon 
would have meant ‘‘west,’”’ or even ‘“‘southwest’’; and had this been the case, 
then to Israel too, certainly well acquainted with sections of Syria which lay 
quite far north of Mt. Casios, safon could scarcely have acquired the connota- 
tion, ‘‘north’’ (so also Obermann, ‘‘An Antiphonal Psalm from Ras Shamra,”’ 
JBL, LV [1936], 22). 

The solution of the problem implicit in all this is comparatively simple. 
Quite naturally the various little political units of the North Semitic world, 
for the most part, especially in Syria and Palestine in the period before the rise 
of the Israelite and Aramaean kingdoms, small, independent city-states like 
Ugarit, identified the “‘mountain of assembly” of the gods each with its own 
sacred mountain. With this, almost of necessity, and regardless of whatever 
the actual, local name of that sacred mountain may have been, each city-state 
linked the concepts and names basic to the myth itself, viz. “mountain of as- 
sembly,” ‘‘mountains of El’ and Safon, therewith and localized thereon the 
setting and dramatic action of the original myth, of course with all the inevit- 
able variations therein incidental to shifting of location and passage of time. 
In this way the name, Safon, came in time to be attached to various sacred 
mountains, not only to Casios but also to the hillock upon the eastern border 
of Egypt (Ex. 14.9; cf. Eissfeldt, op. cit.), and ultimately to the Temple Mount. 
Other sacred mountains, Hermon for example (cf. Dussaud, ‘‘Le mythe de 
Ba‘al et d’Aliyan d’aprés des documents nouveaux,” RHR, CXI [1935], 25, 
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who likewise questions the correctness of Eissfeldt’s identification of Mt. 
Casios as the true and original Safon, and is inclined to regard the Lebanon 
and Anti-Lebanon Mountains, and Hermon in particular, rather than Casios, 
as furnishing the setting for much’of the mythology of the Ras Shamra litera- 
ture. In this connection it may be noted that, according to Sanchuniathon [cf. 
Cory’s Ancient Fragments ‘ed. Hodges, 1876}, 5], Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon were regarded by the Phoenicians as mountains of a sanctity like 
that of Casios and Brathu [=Tabor; cf. Eissfeldt, op. cit., 12 f.]), or Sinai, as 
we have seen, even though apparently not called Safon explicitly, were none 
the less endowed with many of the qualities and attributes of the original, 
mythological Safon. 

The assumption that this concept of,the central mountain within the com- 
plex of seven mountains as the throne of the supreme deity of the North 
Semitic pantheon, located in the farthest north, or, more precisely, at the very 
northwest corner of the earth, is the original and basic form of this myth, and 
that its association with Mt. Casios is but the local Ugaritic form thereof, may 
find further corroboration in the term, oft recurring in the Ras Shamra texts, 
srrt spn. Albright (‘“The North Canaanite Epic of ’Al’éyan Ba‘al and Mét,” 
JPOS, XII [1932], 192) correlates the term, srrt, with the Akkadian surru, 
‘“theart, interior.”” Obermann (op. cit., 26, note 11) holds that the basic meaning 
of the term is ‘‘mount, hill, height;” but, while apparently admitting the pos- 
sibility of its identification with the Hebrew sur, none the less he prefers to 
link the term etymologically with the stem shr, as used in both Hebrew and 
Arabic. Eissfeldt (op. cit., 4 and note 6) suggests more positively that srrt is 
the plural of a noun corresponding to the Hebrew sur, “mountain” (cf. Ex. 
33.22 and ‘‘The Oldest Document of the Hexateuch,” HUCA, IV [1927], 17; 
Num. 23.9; Jer. 18.14; Job 14.10; 24.8). Accepting this interpretation as the 
most plausible, then srrt spn, ‘the mountains of Safon,”’ might very well be 
the entire traditional complex of seven mountains, of which Safon is itself the 
central and highest peak. Thus interpreted the srrt spn would be synonymous 
with the mryn spn, ‘‘the heights of Safon,”” upon which was the throne of 
’Al’eyan Ba‘al (cf. Bauer, op. cit., 87; Albright, ‘The North-Canaanite Poems 
of ’Al’éyan Ba‘al and the Gracious Gods,” JPOS, XIV [1934], 120 f.). 

However, whichever etymological interpretation of the term, srrt spn, be 
correct, it seems justifiable to equate the term with the biblical yark¢te Safon. 
Moreover, if the biblical term may be linked with the common word, yarek, 
“side; flank,” then perhaps the yark*te Safon, ‘‘the sides or flanks of Safon,” 
may designate primarily the six mountains, which were, in the most literal 
sense, the sides or flanks of Safon. (However for another, and perhaps more 
probable, etymological interpretation of yark*te Safon see below in this note.) 
But in any case, since in the topography of Mt. Casios there seems to be no- 
thing whatsoever which might suggest a complex of seven mountains, since 
it is definitely a mountain of a single, outstanding peak, as its modern name, 
Jebel 'el-’ Akra', ‘‘the bald mountain,” suggests (this name probably implies too 
that the top of Casios is bare, without any trees, another significant respect in 
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But quite naturally it was the Temple Mount which was in 
Jewish thought and literature most frequently identified with 
Safon or invested with the qualities and attributes of Safon. 


which it would fail to conform to the full pattern of the mythological Safon), 
we may see in this consideration additional evidence that the myth of the 
“mountain of assembly” of the gods, consisting of a complex of seven moun- 
tains, situated at the very northern edge of earth and sky, upon the shore of 
the vast Tehom, was not associated originally with Mt. Casios, but rather was 
applied to this mountain only in the local, Ugaritic form of the myth, with 
its manifold ramifications, in quite the same manner as it was applied to other 
sacred mountains or mountain complexes of the Semitic world, some of them, 
at least so far as general topography was concerned, corresponding much more 
closely than Mt. Casios to the basic pattern of a complex of seven mountains 
(so also Obermann, op. cit., 28). 

Actually from its quite possible etymological relationship to Akkadian 
arkdtu, ‘‘the back side; the rear,” it might seem that yark%e Safon may have 
connoted also “‘that which was behind or at the rear edge of Safon,’’ i. e. the 
place where both heaven and earth were no more, the boundary line, as it were, 
between earth and heaven, on the one side, and the abyss or Tehom, on the 
other. In this connection note should be taken again of the explicit statement 
of 2 Ki. 19.23 (=Isa. 37.24) that the Assyrian king found the highest point 
of the sacred mountain, with its forest which he ventured to cut down, at the 
farthest end or edge of the mountain. From this it would be but a simple step 
to the secondary meaning of yark¢te, viz. ‘‘the end, or the extreme, or deepest, 
or innermost point”’ (cf. Ex. 26.22; 36.27; 1 Sam. 24.4; Jer. 6.22; 25.32; 31.7; 
Ezek. 32.23; Amos 6.10; Jonah 1.5; Ps. 128.3). Not improbably too in this 
meaning of yarkéte, ‘‘end; extreme point,” and in the location of the mytholog- 
ical yark*te Safon at the very edge or end of the earth, upon the border of 
Tehom, we may, with Eissfeldt (op. cit., 38f.), find the explanation of the 
name, Casios, viz. that Casios = kaseh, ‘‘end,” and is therefore actually a syno- 
nym of yark¢te (Safon); for in such case the name, Casios, ‘‘end,’’ would have 
been suggested by the location of this mountain at the very edge of the sea. 
This would also accord perfectly with the etymological interpretation of the 
name, Safon, proposed by Obermann (op. cit., 22), a derivative from the root, 
safaw, and a synonym of mispeh, i. e. ‘“‘watch-tower, watch-point,” ‘‘Lookout 
Mountain” in other words. 

In biblical literature the specific term, yark*te Safon, seems to be used as 
a proper noun (Ezek. 38.6; 39.2 [contrary to Eissfeldt, op. cit., 22 f.]; cf. Jer. 
6.22; 31.7; 50.41), the customary name for the mythological complex of seven 
mountains at the northwestern corner of earth and sky, the throne of the 
supreme god, and therefore identical with the har‘re ’El, ‘‘the mountains of 
El” (Ps. 36.7), whose foundations reach so deep, and which therefore stand 
so firm, that very properly Yahweh's integrity (sidkat*ka) may be likened to 
them. 
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We have seen”?! that a not uncommon motif in apocalyptic specu- 
lation was that the Temple Mount, actually but little, if at all, 
higher than its neighboring peaks, was destined by Yahweh to be 
elevated, so that it would become the highest mountain of the 
entire earth, the center of the religious aspiration and pilgrimage 
of all nations and the fitting site for Yahweh’s throne, when He 
would come upon the last day to judge all men and nations. A 
motif closely related to this is that recorded in 1 Enoch 25.4 ff., 
viz. that on this last day the tree of life will be transplanted from 
its original location, upon the highest of the seven mountains, 
in the immediate vicinity of the divine throne, to the holy place, 
the Temple of the Lord, upon the Temple Mount at Jerusalem, 
now become the highest mountain of the entire earth, the new 
Safon as it were. Here the fruit of the tree of life will be given to 
the righteous for food, so that from their eating of it length of 
life, in happiness and peace, may be granted to them as their 
reward. 

This very same apocalyptic expectation finds expression in 
Ps. 92.13-15: 


The righteous shall flourish like the palm tree; 

Like the cedar on Lebanon he shall grow. 
Transplanted”? to the house of the Lord, 

In the courts of our God shall they flourish; 
Still in old age shall they bear fruit; 

Vigorous and verdant shall they be. 


The reference in vv. 14-15 is primarily to the palm and cedar; 
only in v. 16 does the Psalmist return specifically to the righteous 
of v. 13.23 In vv. 14-15 it is the palm and the cedar quite as much 
as the righteous, which are to be transplanted to the Temple 
courts, there to continue to flourish, so that still in old age, just 
as the cedar will be vigorous and verdant and the palm will bear 
fruit, so also will the righteous. These are not at all the ordinary 


221 Above, pp. 47 ff. 

222 For satal in the connotation, ‘“‘to transplant,” as well as ‘‘to plant,” cf. 
Ezek. 17.8, 10, 22, 23; 19.10. 

223 Note that in v. 13 the two verbs are in the singular, with sadzk as their 
subject, while in vv. 14-15 all four verbs are in the plural, obviously with 
tamar and ’erez understood as their subject. 
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palm and cedar, the species in general. Rather, the idea basic to 
this passage is the same as that of 1 Enoch 25.4 ff., viz. that on 
the last day the tree of life is destined to be transferred to the 
Temple at Jerusalem, where Eden or Paradise will then be 
located. There the righteous and pious will be gathered and, as 
a part of their reward, they will be given the fruit of the tree of 
life as food, with the result that their existence will be prolonged 
immeasurably, and their physical powers will be perpetuated.?%4 
This thought is not mentioned specifically, but unquestionably 
it is definitely implied, in Ps. 92.13-16. The tree of life is here 
represented both as a palm, as in 1 Enoch 24.4, and as a cedar. 
Both concepts were current in Semitic mythological literature.”s 
This motif of the transfer, upon the last day, of the garden of 
Eden, the garden of God, with both the tree of life and the divine 
throne in it, from its original location upon Safon, to the new 
Safon, the Temple Mount, and specifically to the courts of the 


224 One of the effects of the prolongation of the life-span and perpetuation 
of the physical powers of the righteous will be that they will have numerous 
progeny and posterity and will, of course, live to behold them all and enjoy 
their companionship (cf. Charles’ introduction to 1 Enoch, par. 11a op. cit., 
184); just this is, of course, the import of Ps. 92.13—16, that just as the palm 
and the cedar, so also the righteous in their old age, spent in Eden in the Tem- 
ple courts, will be vigorous and verdant and will bear fruit. It is this condition 
of longevity and retention of physical powers by the righteous, rather than 
the praise of God which may spring from their lips, which, according to v. 16, 
will demonstrate convincingly that Yahweh is truthful, that there is no duplic- 
ity in Him, and that He keeps His word and rewards the righteous as they 
deserve. 

2s Cf. Albright, ‘“The Mouth of the Rivers,’’ AJSL, 35 (1918-1919), 
176-185; ‘‘The Goddess of Life and Wisdom,” AJSL, 36 (1919-1920), 283; also 
May, ‘‘The Sacred Tree on Palestine Painted Pottery,” JAOS, 59 (1939), 
251-259. The representation of the tree of life as a palm may perhaps be re- 
garded as of southern origin, the result of the reworking, in a southern and 
truly Semitic environment, of the original, northern, and perhaps non-Semitic, 
concept of the tree of life as a cedar. This latter concept would naturally be 
native to a northern environment, and particularly to one of the mountains or 
mountain ranges, such as the Amanus or the parallel ranges even farther 
north (cf. Delitzsch, Paradies, 101-107; Albright, op. cit.). That in Ezek. 17.1- 
10, 22-24 the sacred tree is represented as a cedar evidences clearly that the 
mythological concept underlying this picture came to Israel from the north, 
in this particular case, as v. 3 indicates, from the Lebanon district. 
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Temple, there to be the abode and place of reward of the right- 
eous, found quite frequent expression both in prophetic writings 
and in later apocalyptic speculation and literature.” Manifestly 
it went hand in hand with the concept of the elevation of the 


226 Cf, Isa. 60.2122; 61.3; Ezek. 17.22-24. According to Rev. 22.1-3 the 
river of life, with the tree of life on both its banks, flows forth from the divine 
throne, situated in the heavenly Jerusalem, into which the garden of righteous- 
ness has been transformed. The new Jerusalem descends from heaven upon a 
mountain great and high (21.10; cf. Syb. Or. V, 247-255). This is obviously 
the Temple Mount, now elevated upon this, the last, day, just as Isa. 2.2 and 
Mic. 4.1 foretold (cf. also 4 Ezra 13.6, 36), to be the highest mountain of the 
entire earth. The heavenly Jerusalem is perfectly square in shape, and is ori- 
ented squarely to the four cardinal directions (Quite similarly the four corners 
of the Babylonian temple-tower at Ur were oriented precisely to the four 
cardinal directions; cf. Gressmann, AOTB,? II, no. 663 and p. 189), and has 
twelve gates, three on each side (vv. 12-13). It is located impliedly in the 
exact center of the earth (cf. Ezek. 5.5; 38.12; Syb. Or. V, 247-255), and is the 
microcosm, of which the earth itself, as depicted in 1 Enoch 33-36, is the 
macrocosm. Obviously then, according to Rev. the mountain of God, Safon, 
with the garden of righteousness surrounding the divine throne and with the 
tree of life within the garden, has been transferred to the Temple Mount, pre- 
cisely as 1 Enoch 25.5—6 announces. Moreover, as Rev. 22.14-15 states, it has 
become the abode of the righteous, while the wicked and impious, destined 
for punishment, are excluded just outside its gates. 

This same concept is, of course, basic to Ezek. 47.1-12. There too the 
river of life issues forth from within the Temple, situated upon a very high 
mountain (40.2; 43.12; cf. Joel 4.18b; Ps. 46.5; 1 Enoch 26.1-3). Upon both 
its banks is the tree of life, together with the other trees of the garden, whose 
leaves do not wither, and whose fruits are for food and healing, and thus im- 
pliedly confer length of life upon all those who are privileged to dwell in the 
garden, unquestionably the righteous and elect. Manifestly we have here 
another and a quite graphic record of the tradition recorded in 1 Enoch 25, 
of the transfer, upon the last day, of the divine throne, with the tree of life 
nearby and the garden of righteousness surrounding it, from its original loca- 
tion upon Safon, far to the north, to the Temple Mount at Jerusalem, and the 
elevation of this to be the highest mountain of the earth (cf. also Rev. 2.7; 
Testament of Levi, 18.11; Targum [both Yerushalmi and “Fragmententar- 
gum’’] to Gen. 3.24; also Ginzberg, Legends, V, 105, note 96; Charles, Escha- 
tology,? 290 f.). According to Albright (‘‘The Mouth of the Rivers,” AJSL, 
35 [1918-1919], 191), already in the religious concepts of Babylonia in the third 
millenium B. C. the garden of the supreme deity upon the summit of Mt. Aralf 
in the far north was the abode after death of the kings, the elect of men, the 
obvious forerunners of the righteous in later Judaism. 
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Temple Mount upon the last day, with all its attendant cir- 
cumstances.??7 


227 Not at all improbably this apocalyptic expectation of the sudden eleva- 
tion of the Temple Mount upon the last day (cf. also Syb. Or. V, 247-255) must 
be linked with the eschatological tradition of the great earthquake which is 
also to happen upon this day (cf. above, note 154). The sudden elevation of 
the Temple Mount would be one of the chief effects of the earthquake. But 
another corresponding effect would be the enlargement of the Valley of Hin- 
nom and consequently the opening up of a vast abyss in front of the Temple 
Mount. Whereas Zech. 14.6-10 seems to refer to the transfer of the garden of 
the Lord from the far north, with the tree of life and the throne of God in it 
(notice in v. 8 the reference to the stream of living waters flowing forth from 
Jerusalem upon this day [cf. note 226]; notice also the reference to the en- 
thronement of Yahweh upon this day as sole king of the entire universe), 
vv. 4-5 describe in graphic detail the splitting of the Mount of Olives and the 
extension of the Valley of Hinnom, so that it should reach to the very édge of 
the Temple Mount (reading on-) for 0°97 ») and 1%3xs for 9xs in v. 5; cf. 
Proksch in Kittel, Biblia Hebraicas), 

Moreover, while not specifically stated, the general idea of vv. 4-10 seems 
to be that, just as on the last day the garden of God would be translated from 
the original Safon, in the far north or northwest, to the Temple Mount, the 
new Safon, so also would the abyss, the bor or Sheol, likewise be translated at 
the same time. And just as originally the bor lay on the far side and at the very 
foot of Safon, so now would the new abyss lie at the very foot of the new Safon, 
the Temple Mount, in other words, in the Valley of Hinnom (cf. 1 Enoch 90.26; 
also chapters 26-27 and Burch, Anthropology and the Apocalypse, 131 ff.). 
Thus it came about that in both Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature 
the Valley of Hinnom, or Gehenna, came to be regarded as the great abyss and 
the place of waiting or of punishment of the wicked (cf. 1 Enoch 26.4-27.3; 
4 Ezra 7.36-38), with the resultant and not infrequent confusion of the Valley 
of Hinnom, or Gehenna, with the original abyss beyond the northern end of 
the earth. Quite naturally too later Jewish tradition came to tell that one of 
the three entrances to the netherworld lay in this Valley (Ginzberg, Legends, 
V, 19, note 55). 

It is not at all improbable that the practice of burning children as sacrifices 
in the Valley of Hinnom, so common in the pre-exilic period (cf. Eissfeldt, 
Molk als Opferbegriff im Punischen und Hebrdischen und das Ende des Gottes 
Moloch), may have contributed not a little to this eschatological identification 
of the Valley of Hinnom with the mythological fiery abyss of the far north. 

Obviously a corollary to this apocalyptic doctrine, if such it may be called, 
of the transfer on the last day of both the garden of God and the abyss lying 
at its foot from their original location at the northern end of the earth to 
Jerusalem, its center, with the garden on the Temple Mount to become the 
abode and place of reward of the righteous and the enlarged abyss in the Valley 
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From all this evidence it is clear that from about the end of 
the sixth century B.C. on there was a positive tendency in Jewish 
circles to identify various sacred mountains of Jewish tradition, 
and particularly the Temple Mount, with the mythological 
Safon in precisely the same manner as a thousand years earlier 
the people of Ugarit in their literature identified their sacred 
mountain, Casios, with Safon, as the people of southeastern 
Syria and northern Palestine seem also to have identified Hermon 
with Safon, and in somewhat the same manner as the Babylon- 
ians seem to have envisaged Safon in their seven-staged temple- 
towers. 

Actually it would appear that this identification of the Temple 
Mount with Safon would be easier and more ready to hand than 
the identification of almost any other sacred mountain with 
Safon. For by a very slight stretch of the imagination Jerusalem 
may be regarded as a city built upon seven hills or mountains,”* 


of Hinnom, at the foot of the Temple Mount, to become the place of punishment 
of the wicked (this idea seems to be basic to Ps. 16.8-11) is the doctrine that 
an important part of the reward of the righteous will be that thus with their 
own eyes they will behold the sufferings of the wicked and see therein the 
proper compensation for their own sufferings at the hands of these their oppres- 
sors in this life (cf. Isa. 66.24; Mal. 3.18-21; Ps. 91.8; perhaps also Ps. 59.11; 
92.12; 118.7; 1 Enoch 27.2-3; 48.9; 4 Ezra 7.36-38; Assump. Mos. 10.8-10). 
Correspondingly, a part of the punishment of the wicked is that they, in turn, 
while suffering in the abyss below, mu st behold the blessed state of the right 
eous in Paradise just above them (1 Enoch 27.2-3). 

A graphic illustration of many of the significant details of this entire con- 
cept may be seen in the so-called Ezekiel panel in the now famous synagogue 
of Dura (cf. Wischnitzer-Bernstein, ‘“The Conception of the Resurrection in 
the Ezekiel Panel of the Dura Synagogue,” JBL, LX [1941], 43-55, and espe- 
cially pp. 44, 45, 49). There, clearly depicted, we behold what is undoubtedly 
the Temple Mount, split into two parts. Between the two parts a deep ravine 
is represented in black color. Upon the summit of each of the two mountains, 
resulting from the split, a tree, undoubtedly the tree of life, stands straight 
and unshaken. Above each mountain the Deity is represented symbolically 
by a pair of divine hands, reaching down from heaven, thus fulfilling the pre- 
diction of Zech. 14.4, that on this great day the Deity would stand with His 
feet resting on the two mountains. At the foot of the mountain lie the dead of 
both Judah and Israel, about to be restored to life; for it is the last day, the 
Day of Yahweh, the Day of Judgment and Resurrection. 

228 In this connection the statement in Pirke R. Eliezer 10, that Jerusalem 
was set upon seven hills, is most illuminating. 
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viz. the three peaks of the Mount of Olives on the east, Ophel 
or the original Zion, and the hill west of the Tyropoean Valley 
on the south,” Acra to the northwest and the Temple Mount 
itself in the center, as it were. Moreover, in 1 Enoch 18 and 24, 
as we have seen, the seven mountains are arranged in the form 
of a right angle, with Safon, the mountain of the divine throne, 
at the apex of the angle and therefore at the natural center of the 
complex. These seven mountains could not be conceived of in 
this picture as arranged in any other way, since they stood at 
the northwest corner of the earth. But, as we have learned, in 
Jewish apocalyptic speculation the Temple Mount, the mountain 
of the divine throne, was destined to become upon the last day, 
among other things, the absolute center of the earth.73° Accord- 
ingly the location of the Temple Mount at Jerusalem, almost in 
the center of the circle or square formed by the six other moun- 
tains, fitted precisely the new role which the mountain of the 
divine throne was expected to play as the center of the earth, 
the center of all things, in the new dispensation. Moreover, as 
we have likewise seen, the location of the Valley of Hinnom in 
close proximity to the Temple Mount and its ready identification 
with the abyss lying just beyond Safon facilitated this identi- 
fication of the Temple Mount with Safon and of its entire setting 
with yark*te Safon not a little.?3! 

Returning now to Ps. 48 and its interpretation, we are in a 
position to comprehend the full implication of the statement of 
v. 3 that Mt. Zion is yark*te Safon. In his enthusiasm at this, his 
first, exhilarating sight of the Temple Mount in all its beauty 
and majesty, the Psalmist spontaneously identifies it with Safon. 
The passage need not be regarded as specifically apocalyptic. 
The Psalmist is expressing a present emotion and not a future 
hope. Yet the age in which he lived and wrote was rife with 
apocalyptic speculation, and his own thought and vision could 
not but be affected thereby. Therefore, in his overwhelming joy 
at beholding the Temple and its Mount and the holy city for the 


29 Cf. 1 Enoch 26.1-5 for the three mountains forming the southern side 
of this square, of which the Temple Mount was the center. 

230 Cf. above, note 148. 

23" Cf. Burch, Anthropology and the Apocalypse, 123-138. 
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first time and finding them fulfilling all his most vaulting expecta- 
tions, he can exclaim in vv. 2b6-3: 

Of majestic elevation is His holy mount, 

Joy of the entire earth; 

Mount Zion is yark*te Safon, 

Citadel of the mighty King. 
The “mighty King” is Yahweh, the “great King” of Mal. 1.14b, 
the “holy Great One, the radiant Lord, the eternal King” of 
1 Enoch 25.3. And Mt. Zion, the Temple Mount, the Psalmist 
can declare with assurance, is indeed of majestic elevation, is 
truly to be identified with Safon, or even with yark ‘te Safon, is 
the citadel of Yahweh. There, in the Temple, upon the very 
summit of the Temple Mount, is Yahweh’s throne,” where, 
upon each recurrent New Year’s Day, He is enthroned anew as 
universal King. There the ‘“‘host of heaven”’ assembles about 
Him in divine council,?4 and thither the nations are summoned, 
in the so-called “‘enthronement psalms,” to gather for homage 
to Yahweh and for judgment by Him and the determination of 
fates for the new year now beginning.’s All this and perhaps even 
more is implicit in the Psalmist’s declaration that Mt. Zion is 
yark*te Safon and the citadel of the mighty King. 


VII 
“To THE VERY LAST GENERATION”’ 


One other passage is indicative of the approximate date of this 
Ps. Vv. 14b-15 read: 


That you may relate to the very last generation 
That this very Yahweh is our God; 
He (it is who) will forever guide us (upon our pilgrimage). 


232 The concept that Yahweh's throne is in heaven (Ps. 11.4; 103.19; also 
Isa. 66.1) no doubt expressed the old North Semitic mythological idea that the 
throne of El was upon Safon, “‘the mountain of assembly (of the gods)” in the 
far north (cf. Isa. 14.13), the mountain whose foundations extend down tothe 
lowest depths (cf. above, note 166), and whose head reaches up into heaven 
itself. 

233 The true implication of the so-called ‘“‘enthronement psalms;” cf. Gun- 
kel, Einleitung in die Psalmen, 94-177. 

234 Cf, “The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” 40 ff. 

23s Cf. especially Ps. 29; 76; 96; 98; 99; also Deut. 32.36-42. 
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This motif of recording the wondrous deeds and acts of grace of 
Yahweh, whether manifested in nature or performed particularly 
in behalf of Israel, so that they may be communicated to future 
generations, to the end that these generations may learn to know 
Yahweh and that their faith in Him may become deep and firm, 
is one of the commonest and most insistent in all post-exilic 
biblical writings. Naturally it finds most frequent expression in 
the psalms, since it is, speaking broadly, in one aspect or another, 
the basic theme of the psalms. 


But in other sections of the Bible of manifestly post-exilic 
composition it finds equally insistent and illuminating expression. 
One of the most interesting forms is the charge that when in the 
future?° thy son will ask thee, “‘What are the testimonies and 
statutes and ordinances which Yahweh, our God, commanded 
you?’’, then thou shalt tell thy son, etc.?37 The constant theme 
in this particular setting seems to be Yahweh’s miraculous 
deliverance of Israel from Egyptian bondage, His settlement of 
them in Palestine and His fulfillment in this manner of His 
promise to the patriarchs. Unquestionably these passages have 
a ritualistic implication. The recounting of Yahweh’s deliverance 
of Israel in this manner is a ceremonial act, precisely as is the 
recital of those psalms which glorify Yahweh and recount His 
mighty deeds. This was what came to be known in the worship 
and literature of the post-exilic age as nbnn, ‘‘praise.”’ It was an 
integral and essential part of the formal worship of Yahweh in 
both the synagogue and the home. It was altogether independent 
of, and supplementary to, the even more formal sacrificial wor- 
ship of the Temple. The recounting in this manner of the won- 
drous deeds of Yahweh and the praise of His goodness, faith- 
fulness, justice and mercy constituted the ‘‘sanctification of His 
name”’ and served to establish His reputation as the one, uni- 
versal God both in Israel and also, theoretically at least, among 
the nations. It was a simple ritual procedure which grew quite 
naturally out of the doctrine of ‘‘for His name’s sake.”’ 


236 9D, 


237 Deut. 6.20-25; Ex. 10.2; 13.8-9, 14-16; all these passages are likewise RD 
interpolations. 
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In particular the ritual procedure envisioned in Deut. 6.20-25 
is undoubtedly connected with the supper in the home upon the 
eve of the Passover, which has come to be known in Jewish tra- 
dition and practice as the ‘‘Seder’”’ or the ““Haggadah.”’5* That 
it was an established rgligious institution in the time of Jesus is, 
of course, amply attested by the Gospels. The legislation for it 
is recorded in Ex. 12.3-11, a section of P, and therefore of post- 
exilic composition.”3? This establishes conclusively that this insti- 
tution was current already fairly early in the post-exilic period. 
In actual effect this P legislation repeals the D1 legislation re- 
corded in Deut. 16.1-7, which commanded the sacrifice and 
eating of the Paschal lamb at the single central sanctuary. The 
P legislation restores the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb with all 
its attendant rites to its original state as a ceremony of vital 
importance performed, not at the sanctuary, but at the home, and 
designed to protect the home from invasion by evil spirits, par- 
ticularly the spirits of the dead.4° That the ritual acts of this 
sacred meal in the home were supplemented by a spoken cere- 
monial of some kind, is beyond question. Deut. 6.20—25 records 
one detail of this attendant spoken ceremonial, a rite which has 
persisted in Jewish practice to the present day. It was a char- 
acteristic ceremony of praise of Yahweh and extolling of His 
might and of His protection and favor of Israel. 

Furthermore, it is almost self-apparent that this ceremonial 
procedure of praise of Yahweh and recounting of His mighty 
acts and His beneficence to Israel and to all mankind, directed 
particularly to the end that future generations might find therein 


238 Cf. JH, XI, 142 ff. 

49 Note that the parallel J legislation in Ex. 12.21-23 provides only for 
the ritual smearing of the blood of the Paschal lamb upon the doorway, but 
makes no mention whatever of a ritual meal with the necessary attendant 
ceremonial. 

240 With this interesting and important matter I shall deal, in detail and 
with full presentation of evidence, in my oft-cited work, Rites of Birth, Marriage, 
Death and Kindred Occasions among the Semites, whenever freedom from pres- 
sing administrative duties will permit me to finish that study. Meanwhile note 
that the form of the ceremony recorded in J, certainly a pre-Deuteronomic 
writing, is celebrated at the home, and not at a sanctuary, either local or at 
Jerusalem. 
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strengthening and deepening of faith and so renew their alle- 
giance to Yahweh, not only grew out of the doctrine of “for His 
name’s sake,’”’ but also is basically dependent upon Jeremiah’s 
doctrine of the new and eternal covenant of Yahweh with Israel; 
for only therein is there the basic assurance of a future for Israel 
and of enduring and unbreakable covenant relations between 
Yahweh and the generations to come. Also it is clear that in the 
principle underlying this doctrine and ritual practice, viz. that 
the most convincing evidence of the truth of Yahweh’s existence 
and universal power and of His favor towards Israel and His 
covenant with it may be seen in the record of His marvellous 
deliverance of Israel from Egypt, with all its attendant circum- 
stances, and of His subsequent unfailing care of Israel, in other 
words in Israel’s history, the direct influence of Deutero-Isaiah’s 
fundamental doctrine of ‘‘God in history’? may be discerned. 
All this cumulative evidence points unmistakably to the con- 
clusion that all this extensive biblical literature, in which this 
particular motif finds such vigorous expression, must come from 
the post-exilic period and cannot, under any circumstance, be 
older than Deutero-Isaiah. The significance of these consid- 
erations for the proper interpretation of vv. 14b—15 is self- 
evident. 

These various considerations, the dependence of Ps. 48A upon 
the doctrines of ‘for His name’s sake’’ and of Yahweh as the 
universal King, the identification of Mount Zion with Safon, 
and the import of vv. 14b—15, establish with absolute certainty 
that it is a post-exilic composition, later than Jeremiah, Ezekiel 
and Deutero-Isaiah. Yet, as we have seen, the description of 
Jerusalem which the Ps. gives, a city with a wall, towers and 
palaces, and in which the Temple is standing, a city flushed with 
joy and pride and imbued with a deep faith that it was favored 
of Yahweh and could therefore look forward confidently to a 
long and glorious future, forbids our dating the Ps. later than 
the great national catastrophe of 485 B.C. All this points con- 
clusively to a date somewhere between 516 or, more specifically, 
500 and 485 B.C. for the composition of this beautiful and stir- 
ring Ps. 
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VIII 
THE INTERPRETATION OF Ps. 48A 


The interpretation of Ps. 48A now becomes relatively simple. 
The excision of vv. 5-8 removes every suggestion of a specific 
historic background for the Ps. and so eliminates the chief 
grounds for the grave confusion and uncertainty which have 
characterized its interpretation in the past. In the first place 
it disposes completely of the interpretation of the Ps. in a 
specific historical setting, whether this be that of the reign of 
Senacherib or of some particular event of the Maccabaean period. 
But equally Gunkel’s eschatological interpretation of the Ps. 
loses its very first premise, since, with the excision of vv. 5-8, 
the hostile kings disappear from the scene completely. 

For the same reason, although perhaps to a somewhat less 
degree, does this consideration necessitate the rejection of the 
hypothesis first proposed by Mowinckel,?4* and later expanded 
by Johnson, that the Ps. constitutes the spoken ritual associated 
with a festal celebration, which commemorated, in part at least, 
Yahweh’s triumph over His enemies, and which was attended by 
a ritual procession and also by a mimetic representation of 
Yahweh’s struggle and victory; for with Mowinckel at least 
Yahweh’s enemies are symbolized by the foreign kings of v. 5, 
who presumably assemble against Him. Moreover, while vv. 
13-14a might, in a pinch, particularly if they stood alone or in 
a more specific setting, be construed as the command to make 
a journey about Jerusalem, and while doing so to note its mag- 
nificence, actually there is absolutely nothing in these vv. which 
in any way suggests a formal, and still less a ritual, procession. 
A ritual procession would have concerned itself much ‘more 
directly with considerations of the Deity and of His acts than 
with the physical splendor of the holy city. 

Johnson would see in the last word of v. 15 a specific mention 
of Mot, the North Semitic deity of the netherworld, the adversary 
of ’Al’eyan-Ba‘al in Ugaritic mythology, here represented as the 
constant enemy of Yahweh and His people, over whom, however, 
after bitter struggle, Yahweh gains a glorious victory. This 


241 Cf. above, p. 3. 
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hypothesis is exceedingly attractive, and all the more so since 
there are definite indications that Mot and the netherworld did 
play a not insignificant role in the mythological speculation of 
certain Jewish circles in Palestine in the early post-exilic period. 
But this interpretation of nw in v. 15 is altogether conjectural; 
nor is there any reference whatever elsewhere in the Ps. to justify 
this interpretation. Various commentators would link mio-%y 
with the beginning of Ps. 49, and for this there seems to be reason- 
able justification. However, with this transfer Ps. 48A would 
end very abruptly, both in metrical form and thought content. 
For this reason the comparatively minor emendation of mo-3y 
to Ty) DS, as we have suggested,” seems preferable. But with 
this Mot disappears completely as the adversary of Yahweh in 
this Ps. along with the other enemies supposedly referred to in 
VV..5-3. 

Finally, Johnson would render 107. of v. 10 ‘‘we have plan- 
ned,’’ a meaning which he derives from what he regards as a 
primary connotation of the verb, 707, in the pi‘el, ‘‘to picture.” 
But even if it be granted that this primary meaning can be justi- 
fied, which is by no means certain, none the less it is difficult 
to conjecture how ‘‘to plan’’ may be derived therefrom; and still 
more difficult is it to imagine precisely what ‘‘we have planned 
Thy devotion” can mean or how, with the best intentions in the 
world, this can in any way indicate .a ritual or mimetic act. 
Therefore, despite Johnson’s confident claim that with this inter- 
pretation of the Ps. ‘‘we have conclusive evidence for the exist- 
ence of ritual drama’’ in ancient Israel, we must reject completely 
this interpretation of the Ps., both Mowinckel’s original inter- 
pretation and Johnson’s expansion thereof. Ritual or mimetic 
drama there may have been in ancient Israel; but certainly Ps. 
48A is not an instance nor offers the slightest evidence thereof. 

We are compelled therefore to return to the interpretation of 
those scholars who regard the Ps. as of pilgrimage character, the 
chant or utterance of a body of pilgrims coming up to Jerusalem 
to join in the celebration of one of the three annual pilgrimage 

# Cf. Buhl, in Kittel, Biblga Hebraica,s and May, “Al..... in the Super- 


scriptions of the Psalms,’’ AJSL, LV (1941), 77 f. 
243 Above, p. 20. 
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festivals.744 But there is neither need nor justification for looking 
so far afield as those scholars who, speaking in the broadest terms, 
hold that these pilgrims come,from somewhere in the Diaspora, 
and still less justification for subscribing to the more specific 
conclusion of Duhm and Bertholet, based, it must be admitted, 
upon very precarious grounds, that these pilgrims came from 
somewhere in Egypt. On the contrary, the identification of 
Mount Zion with yark*te Safon, with its hint that in the minds 
of these pilgrims North Semitic mythology held a significant 
place, suggests that these pilgrims in all likelihood came from 
the north, most probably from Galilee.*45 It is undoubtedly a 
Galilean pilgrimage psalm, precisely as Ps. 42-43 unmistakably 
is, and as are not improbably a few other psalms.74° 

As has been suggested,?47 the Ps. seems to voice the joyous 
reactions of a devout pilgrim or body of pilgrims beholding the 
holy city for the first time and finding it, at this first glance, 
equalling or even exceeding rumor and expectation.*48 The 
assumption that the pilgrims in question came from Galilee, 
and by the customary route leading through Trans-Jordan and 
approaching Jerusalem over the Mount of Olives, almost enables 
us to fix the precise geographical setting of the Ps., the vantage- 
point from which these Galilean pilgrims got their first, exhilarat- 
ing view of the city of their hopes and longings. In his account 
of the Mount of Olives4? Warren writes, ‘The road on leaving 
Bethany passes over a spur of Olivet which runs out to the south- 
east; from here a view is obtained of the southern part of the 
Holy City; then the road descends into a hollow, and mounting 
again by a rugged ascent it reaches a ledge of smooth rock from 
which the whole city bursts into view. This point is opposite to 
the south-east angle of the temple enclosure and considerably 
above it. ‘Nowhere else on the Mount of Olives is there a view 
like this. By the two other approaches, one being over the sum- 
mit and one over the northern shoulder of the hill, the city reveals 


244 Cf. above, p. 2. 

245 Cf. ‘The Mythological Background of Psalm 82,” 123 f. 

246 Ps, 84 and perhaps also Ps. 122; cf. Gunkel, op. cit., 309-311. 
247 Above, pp. 86f. sv. 9, 

249 DB, II], 619a; quoting Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 193. 
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itself gradually; there is no partial glimpse, like that which has 
just been described as agreeing so well with the first outbreak of 
popular acclamation, still less is there any point where, as here, 
the city and temple would suddenly burst into view, producing 
the sudden and effective impression described in the Gospel 
narrative.’ ’’5° Certainly pious pilgrims, coming from Galilee, 
with an imaginary picture of the holy city, based entirely upon 
the reports of earlier pilgrims, deeply embedded in their yearning 
hearts, and now confronted with an actual vision of the holy 
city, bursting upon them in all its splendor, might well exclaim: 


Of majestic elevation is His holy mount, 

Joy of the entire earth; 

Mount Zion is yark*te Safon, 

Citadel of the mighty King. 

In her palaces God is recognized as a tower of strength; 
May God establish her forever. 

Even as we have heard, so do we behold 

The city of Yahweh, our God. 


And in their infectious enthusiasm they might well declare to 
one another: 


Go round about Zion and make the circuit of her; 
Enumerate her towers; 

Take note of her wall; 

Give heed to her palaces; 

That you may relate to the very last generation 

That this very Yahweh is our God; 

He (it is who) will forever guide us (upon our pilgrimage). 


With this description of Jerusalem we may well compare 
another, less direct and spontaneous and more artificial no doubt, 
yet voicing much the same deeply reverent and exulting spirit :?5t 


The city which God loved He made more radiant than 
the stars and the sun and the moon; and He set it as the 
jewel of the world, and made a temple exceeding fair in 
its fair sanctuary, and fashioned it in size of many fur- 
longs, with a giant tower touching the very clouds”? and 


250 The reference is to Luke 19.37, 41. 

2st Syb. Orac., V, 420-427 (Lanchester’s translation) in Charles, Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the O. T., II, 405. 

252 Again the motif of the throne of Yahweh, here, of course, located in the 
Temple, being set above the clouds, i. e. in the heavens; cf. above, note 232. 
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seen of all, so that all the faithful and all the righteous 

may see the glory of the invisible God, the vision of 

delight. 

And not only can we, with reasonable probability, fix the 
spot upon the Mount of Olives from which this glorious and 
inspiring vision was beheld by the expectant pilgrims, but also 
with even greater probability can we fix the occasion. That it 
was a festival pilgrimage is self-evident; but which festival? 
Here the reference to the rejoicing of the maidens of Judah in 
v. 12 furnishes the clue. For on two festivals each year it was 
customary for the maidens of Jerusalem to go out and dance in 
the vineyards, while the young men stood about and from the 
ranks of the dancers selected their future wives.”53 The one festi- 
val was that extending from the 9th through the 15th of the 
fifth month; but this was not one of the three annual pilgrimage 
festivals and so could not have been the occasion for the pil- 
grimage which this Ps. records. The other festival was the great- 
est festival of the religious year, the Asif-New Year’s Day, 
extending over the last seven days of the year and reaching its 
culmination in the celebration of the New Year’s Day upon the 
first day of the new year, upon the 10th of the seventh month.?54 
It was upon this day, the great day of the festival, that the 
dances of the maidens in the vineyards occurred. This entire 
festival, covering eight days, was generally referred to as 1mm, 
“the Festival,’’ the pilgrimage festival par excellence. This must 
have been the festival which occasioned the pilgrimage of the 
Galilean pilgrims, whose piously joyous emotions Ps. 48A re- 
cords so stirringly. 

And with this we may leave this beautiful Ps., believing not 
only that we have interpreted it faithfully in the light of the 
religious beliefs and practices of its day, the period about 
500 B.C., but also that in so doing we have illumined somewhat 
some of the most interesting and significant of these beliefs and 
practices. 


233 Cf. ‘Two Ancient Israelite Agricultural Festivals,’’ JQR (new series), 
VIIL (1917), 31-54. 
254 Cf. ‘‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’”” HUCA, I (1924), 22-64. 
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REVELATIONS OF TORAH AFTER SINAI 


An Aggadic Study 


BERNARD J. BAMBERGER, Albany, N. Y. 


HE giving of the Torah at Sinai was a favorite theme of 

the Aggadists.* Lengthy and extended are their comments 
and elaborations upon the Biblical story. In considering their 
discussions on the subject, the reader discovers a significant fact. 
Most of the Aggadot either imply or state plainly, that during 
his forty days on the mount, Moses received the Torah in abso- 
lutely completed form. The Bible tells only that God gave 
Moses stone tablets, on which the Decalog was inscribed; but 
some Rabbinic sources mention also a scroll given at the same 
time.? Tradition reports, moreover, that Moses was instructed 
in the oral as well as in the written Torah; not alone Mishnah 
and Gemara, but even the novel interpretations yet to be dis- 
covered were included in the revelation at Sinai. At the end of 
forty days there was nothing left to be revealed. 

The opinion that the oral law was given simultaneously with 
the written Torah is easily understood. Its polemic intent is 
not alone obvious from the historical background, but is made 
cléar in the sources themselves.4 But the notion that the entire 
revelation was completed during the forty days spent by Moses 


t This monograph constitutes the last chapter of a larger work, dealing 
with the Revelation at Sinai, as treated in the Aggadah. In the citations that 
follow, I use the same method of citing and the same abbreviations used in the 
notes of Ginzberg’s ‘‘Legends of the Jews.’’ I refer to this work simply as ‘‘G,”’ 
followed by vol., p., and n. 

2 Yer. Shek. 6, 49d and Sot. 8, 22d; Shir 5.11, end; DR 3.12; ShR 47.6; 
Tan. B. II, 120; Tan. Tissa 37, Yitro 16. 

3 Sifra Behar, parashah 1, Behukkotat, perek 8; Ber. 5a; Meg. 19b; Yer. 
Peah 2, 17a; Meg. 4, 74d; Hag. 1, 76d; WR 22.1; Koheleth 1.10, 5.8; Tan. B. 
II, 116; ShR 47.1. Cf. Sybilline Oracles, III, 256, 257. 

4 See, e. g., Tan. B. I, 88; Tan. Vayera 5; PR 5, 14ab. Cf. G, VI, p. 60, n. 
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on Mount Sinai creates greater difficulties. For it contradicts 
flagrantly the plain text of Scripture. The last three books of 
the Pentateuch contain numerous revelations, many of them 
legal, which occurred after Moses had left the holy mountain; 
most of them are associated with the ‘‘Tent of Meeting.” Four 
instances are reported in which Moses is faced with a legal prob- 
lem which he cannot solve, and is compelled to turn to God for 
special instruction. In a good many cases Aaron (who by all 
accounts did not ascend to the top of Sinai) is mentioned together 
with Moses as a recipient of the revelation; in three passages 
he receives the commandment alone. Why should the Aggadists 
have taken a stand that clashed with so many clear cut scrip- 
tural utterances? To examine this problem is the purpose of this 
paper. 

Before coming to our main theme, however, it is proper to- 
present a few passages in which the notion of post-Sinaitic 
revelations is accepted. Moses, declares a Midrash, thought that 
his work was done when the Tabernacle was completed. Then 
God said to him: “By thy life, thou hast still a task greater than 
all thou hast yet done — to teach My children the laws of purity 
and impurity, and to instruct them how to bring Me offerings.’’s 
The very day that the Tabernacle was set up, says R. Levi, eight 
important sections of the Torah were revealed. They concern the 
care of the Tabernacle, the priesthood and Levitical service, and 
the avoidance and correction of ceremonial impurity. These laws 
are to be found in widely separated sections of Leviticus and 
Numbers.® 

Thenceforward Moses received numerous revelations at the 
Tent of Meeting. In this connection, he adhered to a certain 
ritual. Moses would not enter the Tabernacle until he heard the 
call, “Moses, Moses!” Then he would answer, ‘‘Here am I!’’ as 
he had done at the burning bush.” (But according to R. Simeon 


5 Tan. B. III, 4-5; Tan. Vayikra 3. 

° Git. 60a; the sections are Lev. 21; Num. 8.5-26; 9.6-14; 5.1-4; Lev. 16; 
10.8-11; Nurn. 8.1-4; 19. But Sifre Z. 55 states that 15 sections were revealed 
on that day, namely those beginning Lev. 1.2; 6.2; 9.2; 10.9; 17.3; 18.3; 19.2: 
QUT Numie 0.22 O:25r700s del tee Pore o Ones 

7 Sifra, beginning; BaR 14.21. 
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b. Johai, Moses had the privilege of entering the Tabernacle and 
speaking with God any time he wished, as proved by Num. 7.89.)® 

On his first entrance into the Tabernacle, ‘‘Moses heard a 
pleasant and lovely voice. Formerly Moses would stand and the 
divine word would enter his ear as by a sort of tube, and none of 
the Israelites would hear it— only, when Moses’ face reddened, 
they knew that the Divine Utterance was with him. But when 
the Tabernacle was built, he heard a pleasant voice. What did 
he hear? (Ps. 85.9) ‘He will speak peace unto His people.’ ’’? 
Elsewhere the revelations within the Tent of Meeting are said 
to have entered Moses’ ear by a tube. Some passages describe 
the tube as fiery;?° another emphasizes the fact that the tube 
permitted direct communication from God to Moses, so that the 
angels could not “‘listen in.” But (with a single exception just 
cited) the earlier sources do not mention a celestial speaking tube. 
They merely explain the Biblical statement that Moses heard the 
voice issuing from the cover of the ark at a point between the 
two cherubim. . This explanation, given in the name of Akiba, 
led his disciple, ben Azzai, to remark: ‘‘How dear Israel must be 
to God, if for their sake His Omnipresence was compressed into 
the little space between the cherubim!’’? 

Although the voice which Moses heard was loud and clear, 
it was inaudible outside the tent. The words ‘‘from the tent of 
meeting’ (Lev. 1.1) mean that the voice was abruptly cut off 
when it reached the door of the tent.% This arrangement relieved 


8 Sifre Z. 58. R. Simeon here contradicts the view (intended to harmonize 
Ex. 40.35 with Num. 7.89) that Moses could enter the Tabernacle only when 
the Shekinah had left it. 

9 BaR 12.1, R. Judah b. R. Simon. The passage no doubt comes from 
PR 5, 22a, where, however, the text is less complete. Cf. also Tan. B. IV, 38; 
Tan. Naso 25. 

10 BaR 14.19, apparently derived from Sifre Z., where R. José the Galilean 
uses this view to harmonize Deut. 4.33 and Ex. 20.22 with Num. 7.89. 

™ BaR 14.22, end. Cf. zbid., 14.21, based on Sifra Vayikra perek 2, which 
also states that the angels were excluded from these revelations. 

12 Sifra, loc. cit.; BaR 14.22. A similar view, which finds in Num. 7.89 a 
solution for the apparent contradiction between Lev. 1.1 and Ex. 25.22: 
Sifre N. 58; BaR 14.19. 

13 Sifra, loc. cit., BaR 14.21. Briefly, R. Hiyya, WR 1.11; Shir 2.3. Sifre N. 
58 also states that the voice was very loud. 
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the Gentiles who, during the previous year, had been constantly 
terrified by the sounds of the revelation.” 

After each revelation, there was a pause to permit Moses 
to reflect on what he had heard, before the next law was an- 
nounced.'s 

In all this, it will be seen, there is little that requires com- 
ment. Certain Rabbis who had no special reason for holding any 
other view, took it for granted that a considerable part of the 
Torah was given, not at Sinai, but in the Tabernacle; and they 
added a few minor elaborations to the biblical story. 

We may approach the real problem of this study through a 
Tannaitic controversy. According to R. Ishmael, only legal 
generalizations were given to Moses at Sinai; the full details of 
the law were revealed only after the Tabernacle had been set up. 
R. Akiba held, however, that the entire Torah without any 
omissions was given to Moses at the start." 

' R. Ishmael’s opinion, according to Rashi, is based on the 
fact that the laws of sacrifice (for instance) are stated very 
briefly in Exodus, where the account of the revelation is to be 
found; but they are expounded in detail in Leviticus, which 
begins with the words ‘‘And the Lord called to Moses from the 
Tent of Meeting.’’ A supplementary explanation is offered by 
Friedmann.'? The book of Leviticus contains internal contra- 
dictions. Despite the opening sentence just quoted, it states 
several times of the ensuing legislation that it had been given 
to Moses at Sinai (Lev. 7.37, 38; 25.1; 27.34). This contradiction 
engaged the attention of both Ishmael and Akiba. The former, 


™ WR and Shir loc. cit. 

ts Sifra, beginning; BaR 14.21. G, VI, p. 78, n. 405, cites a statement 
from Philo, Quis Rer. Div. Haeres Sit (vol. IV, p. 290-292 of the Colson and 
Whittaker ed.), which he takes to be directed against this Rabbinic view; 
but I doubt whether there is any connection. 

© Hag. 6ab, Sot. 37b, Zeb. 115b. Akiba’s view appears anonymously 
several times in Sifra; see Malbim on Lev. 25.1, where the passages are cited 
and discussed. Tan. Tissa 16, ShR 41.6, also argue that only general laws 
could have been revealed at Sinai, because no one could learn the entire Torah 
in 40 days. 

17 Bet Talmud II 8. Friedmann mentions the comments of Rashi and 
Ramban on Lev. 25.1. 
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abiding by the more obvious sense of the text, held that only 
general principles were stated at Sinai, and it was to these general 
principles (later expanded and elaborated) that the verses in 
Leviticus apply.*® Akiba, however, took the verses literally, and 
could only conclude that, however the Biblical material was 
arranged, the entire body of the Torah had been given to Moses 
at one time. The revelations in the Tabernacle were only repeti- 
tions of laws already revealed. 

We shall see later that another motive probably influenced 
Akiba’s view more than the question of exegesis. At any rate it 
was this view which won general acceptance. Thus the Amora, 
R. Elazar, explains that the laws were not in full effect until 
they had been repeated to Moses at the Tabernacle. Previously 
they had constituted a moral obligation (sayyag), but their 
violation was not punished. ‘This is comparable to a decree 
which is written, sealed, and delivered to a province. The inhab- 
itants of the province are not punished for disobeying it until 
it has been explained to them in the provincial assembly... 
That is what is written (Cant. 3.4) ‘Until I had brought him to 
my mother’s house’— this means Sinai —‘and to the chamber 
of her that bore me (horati)’— this means the Tabernacle, where 
Israel were commanded about giving decisions (horaah).’’ 


8 But in Mekilta, Bahodesh 3, 63b, Ishmael appears to recognize the latter 
part of Lev. as revealed even before Sinai. 

19 WR 1.10; Shir 2.3 (cf. ibid. 3.4). Sifra Zav, perek 18 (to Lev. 7.36), 
BaR 14.13 (R. Simeon) state that Israel set aside the priestly dues from the 
time of the revelation at Sinai, but did not give them to the priests until the 
Tabernacle had been dedicated. In all that follows, the principle that there 
is no chronological sequence in the Torah must be borne in mind. The Rabbis 
take for granted, e. g., that laws found only in Deuteronomy were given for 
the first time at Sinai, not in Moab. Their inclusion in Deuteronomy rather 
than Exodus is just a matter of editorial layout. It is likewise assumed that 
the legal sections of Leviticus and Numbers are not necessarily contempora- 
neous with the interspersed narratives. ER 26, 132 does indeed state that the 
commandment concerning fringes was given after the incident of the Sabbath- 
breaker (Num. 15), so that, in the future, men should have a reminder of 
their duty to God even on Sabbath, when phylacteries are not worn. But there 
is no parallel to this in the classical sources, which assume that the fringes 
were ordained at Sinai; Sifre Z. 105 explains that the two passages are juxta- 
posed in order to indicate that fringes must be put on a corpse. 
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We have already noted that, in numerous Biblical passages, 
Aaron is represented as sharing the revelation with Moses. Some 
of the instances are in narrative sections (e.g., Ex. 7.8, Num. 
20.12); others are definitely revelations of law (e.g. Ex. 12.1, 
Lev. 11.1, Num. 4.17). In three cases (Lev. 10.8; Num. 18.1 
and 8) Aaron receives the commandment alone. There is a very 
marked tendency in Tannaitic literature to explain all these 
passages away, and to make Moses the exclusive medium of 
revelation. 

Thus R. Judah b. Beterah declared: ‘‘Thirteen sayings in 
the Torah were spoken to Moses and Aaron, and correspondingly 
thirteen restrictive expressions were usec in the Torah: to teach 
you that (the revelations) were not addressed to Aaron, but to 
Moses, who was to repeat them to Aaron.’’?° According to 
Ex. 12.1, the Passover laws were given jointly to Moses and 
Aaron. The Mekilta, however, finds this verse contradicted by 
another, Ex. 6.28, mentioning “‘the day when the Lord spoke to 
Moses in the land of Egypt.” The difficulty is resolved by the 
statement that actually Moses alone was addressed by God; 
and Aaron’s name is mentioned in 12.1 merely to indicate that 
he was spiritually fit to receive revelations, and that he was 
excluded from this privilege only to reflect greater glory on 
Moses. The Mekilta goes on to say that this explanation is to 
be applied to every passage in which Aaron is said to have shared 
in the revelation, except three — those directed exclusively to 
him — because in these three cases “‘it is impossible’’ to exclude 
him.?* The method of the Mekilta is instructive. The literal sense 
of numerous passages is swept away on the strength of a single — 


20 Sifra Vayikra, perek 2; BaR 14.19; more briefly, Sifre N. 58. R. Judah 
lists the 13 restrictive passages, but not the 13 cases of apparent joint revela- 
tion. Actually there are more than 13 such instances, and the commentators 
are at a loss. The first two sources also quote a statement of R. José the Gali- 
lean, that the Torah was revealed in three places to Moses — Egypt, Sinai, 
and the Tabernacle — and that Biblical proof shows that in each of these 
places, Aaron was denied a share in the revelation, But according to R. Isaac, 
the Passover legislation was truly addressed to both: Tan. B. II, 47 and n. 84. 

2x Mekilta, Bo, beginning, reproduced Tan. Bo 5. Mekilta RS 6 (ad Joc.) 


does not discuss this issue, and merely deduces the spiritual equality of the 
brothers. 
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and inconclusive — verse. And by saying that such a procedure 
is impossible when the Bible says ‘“The Lord spoke unto Aaron,” 
the Mekilta clearly implies that if the procedure were possible, 
it would be desirable. 

Some of the Tannaim go still further. The law of the heave 
offering is introduced with the words (Num. 18.8) ‘‘And the Lord 
spoke unto Aaron.” The Sifre remarks: ‘“‘I might suppose that 
the revelation was addressed to Aaron — therefore the text says 
(Num. 17.5) ‘a memorial to the children of Israel etc., as the 
Lord spoke unto him (Eleazar) by the hand of Moses.’ Thus we 
learn that the revelation was given to Moses, who was to repeat it 
to Aaron.’ It is true, however, that the section immediately 
preceding, which is also introduced by “And the Lord spoke 
unto Aaron” is left undisturbed by the Sifre, which here quotes 
a remark by R. Ishmael: ‘‘He charged the one to whom the 
matter was entrusted.’’3 But the other Tannaitic Midrash to 
Numbers declares that this section also was revealed first to 
Moses, who transmitted it to Aaron, and adds: ‘“Then why does 
the text say ‘unto Aaron’? Because Aaron was also fit (to 
receive revelation); but the greatness of Moses was (true) 
greatness.’’4 

Concerning Lev. 10.8, the third passage addressed to Aaron 
alone, we have no clear-cut statement in our sources. Sifra does 
not discuss the verse (perhaps this silence is significant, in view 
of the minute textual study that characterizes this work); and 
a reference in a later Midrash seems to mean that this law was 
revealed for Aaron’s special benefit, but not to him directly.’s 
Several sources tell us that Aaron was rewarded for the sub- 
missive silence with which he met the death of Nadab and 


22 Sifre N. 117. 

23 Ibid. 116. R. Ishmael’s view here seems to fit the Mekilta passage 
cited in n. 21. 

24 Sifre Z. 108. Cf. ibid. 48, the emphatic statement that every detail of 
the Torah was given to Moses at Sinai: Aaron’s name was attached only to 
laws which specially concerned him. 

2 WR 12.1; see G, VI, p. 79, n. 416. The expression 113°77 IN") occurs 
also in WR 13.1, where it plainly means that the law referred to the Aaronides, 
not that it was fawealed directly to them. 
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Abihu,% but the nature of the reward is not made explicit. 
Prof. Ginzberg’s statement: ‘‘God rewarded him for his silence 
by addressing him directly, and imparting an important priestly 
law to him’’?7 is a reasonable, but uncertain, deduction from the 
material just presented. 

The notion that Aaron had no share in the revelation is used 
by a later homilist to explain why Moses was so loath at first 
to accept the office of Israel’s deliverer. His hesitation was due 
to consideration for his elder brother. For eighty years, Aaron 
had been acting as prophet to the enslaved Israelites, and Moses 
did not wish to trespass upon his prerogatives.?® This certainly 
implies that once Moses assumed the leadership, prophecy was 
his exclusive possession. 

The reason for this extraordinary assault on the plain sense 
of Scripture will be dealt with in connection with the other 
material we are presenting. For the moment, we should note 
that, in this line of interpretation, there is no suggestion that 
Aaron was unworthy to receive the Torah, because of his part 
in the Golden Calf episode, or for any other reason. The Rabbis 
are careful to insist on Aaron’s great merits, which made him 
fully deserving of the honor of receiving the Torah; but why 
he was not accorded the honor is not made plain. 

We shall now consider the four cases in which Moses was 
forced to seek special instruction from God. In the Bible, they 
appear in the following order: the case of the blasphemer, 
Lev. 24.10-23; that of the men who were ceremonially unclear 
at Passover, Num. 9.6-14; that of the man who gathered wood 
on Sabbath, ibid. 15.32-36; that of the daughters of Zelophehad, 


* Sifra to Lev. 10.3, second version near end of Millw’im; Targum Yeru- 
shalmi ad loc. 


21G, III, p. 190. 

28 ShR 3.16; Tan. B II, 15; Tan. Shemot 27. A familiar aggadah reports 
three occasions when Moses forgot the halakah in consequence of losing his 
temper; in one case he was corrected by Aaron, in another by Eleazar: see, 
e. g., WR 13.1 and G, VI, pp. 145-6, n. 862. But this legend has no bearing 
on our topic; the matters on which Aaron and Elazar corrected Moses had 


originally been revealed to the latter; he forgot them temporarily as a result 
of his anger, 
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ibid. 27.1-11.29 These instances engage the special attention of 
Philo, who discusses them at great length, and regards them as 
constituting a special type of prophecy. In such cases, he ex- 
plains, the prophet ‘‘asks a question under divine possession, 
and on the other hand the Father, in giving the word of revela- 
tion, answers him and talks with him as with a partner.’’3° 

When we examine the Rabbinic comments on these incidents, 
we find a certain confusion and embarrassment. Why was Moses 
unable to give an answer to these by no means abstruse ques- 
tions? And why had God given him no previous instruction to 
cover them? And so attempts are made to palliate, or at least 
minimize, Moses’ ignorance. 

One approach is chronological. We find the statement: “Tsrael 
kept only the first Sabbath properly; they profaned the second.’’3 
Now the Sabbath law was given before the arrival at Sinai, 
either at Marah, or a few days later in connection with the 
manna. One source even dates the incident of the Sabbath- 
breaker explicitly on lyyar 22 of the first year of the Exodus.*? 
The implication is that, since the Torah had not yet been given 
in its fullness, Moses could not be expected to know every detail 
of the halakah. This approach does not seem to have suited the 
Rabbis very well. It could not be utilized in the case of the 
Passover question and the matter of the daughters of Zelophehad, 
for the former plainly occurred on the first anniversary of the 
Exodus, and the latter near the end of the desert period. No 
clear date is given for the incident of the blasphemer, and the 
Rabbis assume that it was at the same time as the case of the 
Sabbath-breaker, and remark that the two offenders were im- 
prisoned and punished separately. But they also report that 


29 Midrash Shelosha V’Arba‘ah (G, VI, p. 141 top cites Wertheimer’s 
Ozar Midrashim 47; I utilized Eisenstein’s Ozar Midrashim, p. 539 bottom) 
mentions two other cases where the halakah was veiled from Moses: the need 
of displaying zeal, as manifested by Phineas (Num. 25), and the matter of 
purifying metals (Num. 31), one of the cases of Moses’ forgetfulness mentioned 
in the preceding n. 

30 Vita Mosis II 36 (vol. VI, p. 544 of Colson’s ed.). 

3t Sifra N. 113. 

32 Sifre Z. 103, 157, R. Simeon. 

33 Sifra Emor parashah 14 on Lev. 24.11, 12. 
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the blasphemer was guilty of pronouncing the name he had 
heard at Sinai.s4 Plainly, pre-dating one or two of the incidents 
afforded them no escape from their difficulty. 

The more usual approach was to limit as far as possible 
Moses’ ignorance of the legal matters involved. Particularly 
interested in this point was a certain Simeon of Shikmonah, 
pupil of Akiba, whose views were transmitted by his colleague, 
R. Hidka. ‘Moses knew that an unclean person may not eat 
of the paschal lamb. About what were they uncertain? As to 
whether the blood should be sprinkled on them (and the meat 
eaten by clean persons) or not.’’35 “Moses knew that the gatherer 
of wood must be put to death, but did not know the form of 
execution to be employed.’ ‘Moses knew that daughters inherit 
(when there are no sons). About what were they in doubt? As 
to whether (daughters) inherit property owing (the estate) as 
they do what is in possession, or not.’’37 This scholar also adduced 
the principle: ‘‘We bring about merit through the meritorious 
and guilt through the guilty.”’ All these laws might have been 
given through Moses in the usual way; but particularly good and 
particularly bad people had the glory or shame, respectively, to 
occasion the utterance of these rules.3® 

This attempt to limit Moses’ ignorance to matters of detail 
is also found in other early sources. We read repeatedly that 
Moses knew that the Sabbath violater must die and was in doubt 
only as to the method of execution.3® The Palestinian Targum 


34 Ibid. See also Yefeh Enaim to B. B. 119a, Sanh. 78b. Philo, op. cit., II 39 
(p. 554) states that the incident of the Sabbath violator occurred after Sinai. 

35 Sifre N. 68. 

36 Tbid., 114; B. B. 119a; Sifre Z. 104, anonymous; but R. Eliezer b. R. 
Simeon declares that Moses was uncertain whether the death penalty should 
be imposed at all. 

37 Sifre N. 133; B. B. ibid. 

38 Sifre and B. B., the passages cited in nn. 35-37; Sanh. 8a, anonymous. 
Cf. Sem. 8 and G, VI, p. 140, n. 821. 

39 Sifra Emor parashah 14; Sifre N. 114; Sanh. 78b. Philo, op. cit. II 40 
(pp. 557) is a remarkable parallel both in thought and language. The Rabbis 
remark that the guards had warned the offender of the consequences of his 
crime (Sifre N. 113, Targum Yerushalmi Num. 15.33), but could not have 
told him in advance how he would be executed. God’s order that he be stoned, 
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puts a novel aspect on this view. According to R. Akiba, the 
Sabbath-breaker was Zelophehad, he whose daughters were later 
to display their intelligence and piety.4? R. Judah b. Betherah 
protested against this public defamation of character; without 
absolutely contradicting Akiba, he held that if God in His Torah 
concealed the sinner’s name, we should do likewise.4t Elsewhere 
we are told that Zelophehad was a righteous man.” The Targum 
harmonizes this conflict by relating that the offender violated the 
Sabbath, not wantonly, but with a high motive. The punishment 
for this crime was not yet known, and he feared that the people 
might become lax in their observance. He therefore deliberately 
did work on the Sabbath day, so that the punishment might be 
made clear, and a solemn warning be given the masses.‘3 

But while Moses may have known something about this case 
and needed only to inquire about details, the Rabbis are forced 
to admit that he did not know whether the blasphemer should 
be punished at all. Nothing more than a simple prohibition of 
blasphemy had been previously revealed.44 On this case, appar- 
ently, Simeon of Shikmonah had nothing to say. The Sabbath- 
breaker and the blasphemer, therefore, though arrested at about 
the same time, were confined and examined separately.‘ 

Regarding the daughters of Zelophehad, several other expla- 
nations are given beside the one already cited, that Moses was 
in doubt only as to the right of daughters to property owed their 
father’s estate.4® Many teachers held that the answer to the 


instead of being executed by a more merciful method n°» onp is therefore to 
be regarded as a special ad hoc ordinance nyw nvm: Sifre N. 114; Sanh. 80b, 
R. Judah. 

40 Sifre N. 113, 133; Sab. 96b bottom. 

4 Sifre N. 105, 113; Sab. loc. cit. In Sifre Z. 103, 157, the dispute is between 
R. Eliezer b. Jacob and R. Simeon b. Johai, the latter arguing on chronological 
grounds that the identification is impossible. Above, n. 32. 

4 Philo, op. cit. II 43, p. 564 ff. Sifre N. 133. 

# Targum Yerushalmi Num. 15.32. The offender is not explicitly called 
Zelophehad, perhaps because of R. Judah b. Beterah’s protest, but he is said 
to be from the tribe of Joseph, to which Zelophehad belonged (Num. 27.1). 
Cf. G, VI, p. 84, n. 452. 

44 Sifra Emor parashah 14; Sanh. 78b; Philo, op. cit. Il 37, p. 546 ff. 

4s Sifra ibid., Sifre Z. 104. 

4 Above, n. 37. 
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question was hidden from Moses as a punishment for arrogance. 
When he established the judicial system, he told the officers, 
(Deut. 1.17) “‘The cause that is too hard for you ye shall bring 
unto me, and I will hear it.’ This smug assurance of his own 
ability to solve any and all legal tangles brought upon Moses the 
punishment of God, who warned him that the time would come 
when he would be unable to handle a question which mere women 
could solve.47 This story provoked several denials; Moses’ advo- 
cates insist that the verse in Deuteronomy reflects no conceit — 
Moses meant that he would hear the difficult cases, decide them 
if he was able, and otherwise refer them to God.48 ; 

A more extreme solution of our difficulty, offered by Resh 
Lakish, asserts that Moses asked God about this case out of 
choice rather than necessity. His recourse to divine counsel was 
not the punishment of arrogance, but the expression of humility. 
The daughters of Zelophehad originally laid their problem before 
the captain of their decad; he had referred it to his superior, the 
captain of the hundred, and so on — each official refusing to 
assume responsibility for deciding the matter, until it reached 
Moses. The latter knew the law perfectly; but since the other 
leaders had deferred to their superiors in this case, he felt it only 
proper for himself to do the same. He therefore consulted his 
Superior.49 A variant form of this explanation (applied also to the 
other incidents under discussion) is that Moses’ conduct was in- 
tended to set an example to judges in the future — teaching 
them that they need not be ashamed to proceed deliberately 
and to admit their ignorance in any matter about which they 
are not certain.5° 

A final explanation of the problem is that Moses was indiffer- 
ent about the case of Zelophehad’s daughters. Instead of applying 
himself to its solution, he carelessly referred the question to God. 


47 Sifre D. 17, Midrash Tannaim p. 10; Mekilta RS 91; Tan. B. I, 192 and 
IV, 153; Tan. Pinhas 8; BaR 21.12; Shemuel 14, 88; Koheleth 8 end, R. Levi; 
Sanh. 8a, R. Hanina or R. Josiah. 

48 Shemuel, Kohelet, Sanh., 2bid. The authorities vary. 

49 Tan. B. IV and BaR, Joc. cit. Tan. ibid. 9. A briefer and apparently 
older form of this legend, Sifre Z. 157, R. Eliezer b. R. Simeon. 

s° Targum Yerushalmi Lev, 24.12, Num, 9.8, 15.34, 27.5. 
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It was in punishment for this laxness that Moses was prevented 
from entering Palestine.* 

Connected with our topic is an oft-repeated statement that 
while Israel was under the divine displeasure — that is, during 
the thirty-eight years between the return of the spies and the 
subsequent rebellion, and the death of the last of the rebels — 
God did not speak with Moses. For all the revelations which 
Moses received were only for the benefit of Israel; and when 
they were under the ban, there was no occasion for God to com- 
municate with their leader.s? The exegetic basis for this state- 
ment is Deut. 2.16, 17, “So it came to pass, when all the men of 
war were consumed and dead from among the people, that the 
Lord spoke unto me’’— the implication being, that until all 
these people died, God was silent. According to this view, very 
few new laws could have been revealed to Moses after the return 
of the spies, since Moses died shortly after the revelation was 
resumed. 

There is an interesting controversy about the writing down 
of the Torah. ‘‘R. Johanan says n. R. Bena’ah: The Torah was 
given in separate rolls, for it is said (Ps. 40.8), “Then said I: Lo, 
I am come, with the roll of a book that is prescribed for me.’ 
R. Simeon b. Lakish says: The Torah was given complete (lit., 
sealed), for it is said (Deut. 31.26), ‘Take this book of the Law, 
and put it by the side of the ark of the covenant of the Lord your 
God.’ ’’s3 

R. Bena’ah doubtless meant that as each revelation was re- 
ceived by Moses, he wrote it down on a separate sheet of parch- 


st Shir 1.10. The announcement of Moses’ approaching death follows 
immediately the incident of the daughters of Zelophehad (Num. 27.12). The 
Midrash, I take it does not mean this event was the basic cause for Moses’ 
exclusion from Palestine: the Bible plainly states that this was his punish- 
ment for misbehavior at Meribah. But God might have relented; Moses was 
hopeful this would occur (see G, III, p. 417). When, however, Moses committed 
the present offence, the doom was sealed irrevocably. 

s? Mekilta, Bo, beginning, Akiba; Sifra Vayikra, perek 2, anonymous. 
Somewhat differently, Ta‘an. 30b (see Malter’s ed. for oihoneyy Yer. ibid., 
3, 66c bottom, R. Hanina; B. B. 121ab; Shir 2.13 (the comment is really on 
2.11); Tehillim 23, 199, R. Simeon b. Johai. See also G, VI, p. 98, n. 550. 

53 Git. 60a. 
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ment, and that later these documents were combined into a 
single work; for the controversy is cited by the Gemara in a 
discussion as to whether excerpts from the Torah may be written 
out for educational use. Bena’ah’s view is held to show that the 
Torah was not originally an indivisible unit, and therefore might 
be subdivided for convenience in teaching. 

Just what, however, did Resh Lakish mean by saying that 
the Torah was given complete? According to Rashi ad loc., he 
meant that the Torah was not written down at all until it was 
completely revealed. Moses memorized each revelation as he 
received it, and at the end of forty years, when the entire Torah 
had been given, he wrote it out in full. But Rashi’s explanation is 
hardly tenable. I have found no parallel in the entire literature 
for the notion that the Torah (except, of course, the Decalog) 
remained unwritten until the very end of Moses’ life. Several 
Midrashim, it is true, represent Moses as writing out thirteen 
scrolls of the Torah on the day of his death;54 but these were only 
copies — no source suggests that this was the first time Moses 
had written down the Torah. Moreover, as Bacher has pointed 
out, Resh Lakish was the author of an Aggadah which represents 
Moses as receiving a Torah scroll of heavenly fire during his 
sojourn on Mt. Sinai.55 Evidently, we must interpret the present 
passage in the light of this story — Resh Lakish meant that the 
Torah was complete at Mt. Sinai, even though some of the events 
it contained had not yet occurred. Resh Lakish, then, carried on 
the tradition of Akiba and others. This seems less surprising when 
we recall the Rabbinic view that the Torah was pre-existent, not 
only to its revelation, but to the creation of the world itself. 


The varied materials we have here collected can be coérdi- 
nated, it seems to me, in the light of a single motive: to defend 


54 DR 9.9, R. Jannai; one copy was given to each tribe, the thirteenth 
deposited in the ark as the final textual authority. Similarly, PK 32, 197ab, 
R. Huna; Tehillim 90, 386; Petirat Mosheh 122 (I cite from Eisenstein, Ozar 
Midrashim 365a top) — this source also contains a view that Gabriel bore 
the thirteenth scroll to heaven, where it is consulted by the righteous. G’s 
reference (VI, p. 151, n. 900) to 2 Petirat Mosheh 378 seems to be erroneous, 

55 Yer. Shek. 6, 49d, and Sot. 8, 22d; Shir 5.11, end; DR 3.12; see Bacher, 
Agada der paldstinensischen Amorder, vol. I, p. 362, n. 2. 
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the completeness, perfection, uniqueness, and unchangeability 
of the Torah. The Rabbis were deeply concerned to show that, 
plain Scripture to the contrary notwithstanding, the entire Law 
was revealed when Moses descended from Sinai, and that Aaron 
had no share in the revelations. When the Bible describes Moses 
as puzzled by four questions of law, they hasten to re-interpret. 
And their motive was not to defend the glory of Moses, for some 
of the explanations they give are to his discredit. It is the glory 
of the Torah they are seeking to vindicate. 

For the written Torah, as it stands, appears to be composed 
of numerous single revelations, made over a long period of time. 
Just when the revelations terminated and the Torah was com- 
plete, is not clear. If this be so, it is possible to argue that revela- 
tion is a continuous process, that the Torah is still incomplete, 
and that further revelations may yet supplement or modify what 
has already been received. 

Moreover, according to the biblical text, numerous laws were 
given to Moses and Aaron jointly, three to Aaron alone. But if 
Israel had two lawgivers — if, that is, the lawgiving function was 
not unique — there may be conceivably other lawgivers in the 
future. 

Hence the eagerness of the Rabbis to make the time, circum- 
stances, and agent of the revelation definite, circumscribed, and 
unique. Though there had been some limited revelations prior to 
Sinai, the entire Torah was transmitted to Moses during his 
stay on the mount. Nothing was left unrevealed. God’s word was 
given in exhaustive fullness. “It is not in heaven’”’ (Deut. 30.12). 

Concerning this verse the Midrash remarks: ‘‘Moses said unto 
them: You are not to suppose that another Moses will arise and 
bring us another Torah from heaven. I make known to you now: 
“t is not in heaven,’ i. e., nothing has been left of it in heaven.’’s 

The same verse appears in two striking Talmudic narratives. 
One tells of a legal battle between R. Eliezer and R. Joshua, 
during which the former performed several miracles to prove his 
contention true. Joshua, however, denied the validity of super- 
natural evidence for settling a legal question. Finally, Eliezer 


56 DR 8.6, 
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appealed to heaven for confirmation, and a heavenly voice (Bat 
Kol) rang out: ‘‘Why do you oppose R. Eliezer, when the halakah 
is according to his view in every place? — Then rose R. Joshua 
and said: ‘It is not in heaven.’ (What is meant by ‘it is not in 
heaven’? Said R. Jeremiah: Since the Torah has already been 
given at Mt. Sinai, we need not give heed to a Bat Kol. For thou 
hast already written at Mt. Sinai in the Torah (Ex. 23.2) ‘after 
a majority to decide.’) R. Nathan (afterwards) met Elijah, and 
asked him: What did the Holy One do in that hour? — He 
answered: He laughed and said: My sons have vanquished Me, 
My sons have vanquished Me!’’s? 

The second story, which occurs in variant forms, tells that 
many laws which had been revealed were forgotten during the 
period of mourning for Moses. When Israel later asked Joshua 
to inquire of God concerning the forgotten halakot, he replied by 
quoting “‘It is not in heaven.’”’ When a similar request was after- 
wards made of Samuel, he answered: *‘ ‘These are the command- 
ments’ (Lev. 27.34) — henceforth no prophet may introduce any- 
thing new.’’5® 

These last passages, so plainly polemical in purpose, make 
still clearer the intent of the material we have been examining. 
It was directed against Gnostic, and even more against Christian, 
anti-nomianism. The Christian writers attacked the permanent 
validity of the Torah by stressing (for example) the spiritual 
superiority of the patriarchs, who lived before the Torah was 
given.5? They also argued that the Torah was revealed through 
angels, and might therefore be revoked through the atonement of 
Jesus, who was greater than the angels.®° It was basic to their 


57 B, M. 59b. 

58 Tem. 16a, Samuel. A second version, given by R. Isaac Napaha, relates 
that a law regarding the sin-offering was forgotten. Phineas and Eleazar 
were asked to seek instruction from God on the subject, and replied by quoting 
the same vv. 

59 Romans 4; Galatians 3.6-8; Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Tryphon, 
ch. 19, 20; Tertullian, Against the Jews, ch. 2, 3; Clementine Homilies, ch. 8. 
See Joel, Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte II, p. 174. 

60 Galatians 3.19; Hebrews 1.4 ff. See Prof. Ginzberg’s full treatment of 
this point in Legends, VI, p. 47, n. 248, and in Eine Unbekannte Jiidische Sekte, 
p. 246 ff., n. 2. é 
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position to show that the Torah was a temporary institution; 
otherwise, the sacrifice of the atonement could not take its place. 
One thinks especially of Peter’s vision (Acts 10.9-16), in which 
he sees the dietary laws symbolically repealed. 

The Rabbis saw danger in the notion of a continuous revela- 
tion, mediated by more than one lawgiver. Perhaps the argument 
was raised by their opponents, perhaps they feared that it might 
be raised. If there is no clear terminus ad quem for the revelation 
of Torah, we must admit the possibility that new laws are yet 
to come from God. If the Law was given through several agents, 
we may have to regard new prophets as legitimate lawgivers. 
Hence the insistence that the whole Torah was given in forty 
days through a single person — and after that, nothing more. 
God’s later communications to Moses merely repeated for em- 
phasis things already revealed. The utterances of the other 
prophets were included in the revelation to Moses, and are only 
restatements of the truths of Sinai. 
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THE TRANSMISSION OF THE EARLY 
RABBINIC TRADITIONS 


LOUIS FINKELSTEIN 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF AMERICA 


S IS well known, the Rabbinic traditions were handed down 

orally for many centuries. It was thought a sacrilege to put 
them into writing, for that was considered an attempt to add 
to the Scriptures. Only when the mass of tradition grew to such 
proportions as to tax even the most prodigious memory, did the 
ancient Sages agree to commit the oral traditions to writing. 
Before that time the Mishna, the Tosefta, and the Tannaitic 
Midrashim, as well as the vaster Talmudic discussions, were 
studied by rote in the academies and quoted from memory. 
Nevertheless, they were preserved with precision and accuracy; 
evidence of the love bestowed on the Torah, as well as the mental 
prowess and diligence of the ancient students. 

There is reason to think that as an aid to memory, students 
developed the habit of formulating certain phrases in each tra- 
dition, which served as pegs on which the unformulated portion 
depended. In later times these formulated phrases were reduced 
to writing and formed the shorthand notes, by which much of 
our tannaittic tradition was preserved during the centuries before 
it was completely edited and put into writing. Such notes were 
perhaps not used in the study of the Mishna, which was the 
basic text of the academies, and which everyone was supposed 
to know. The notes were employed for the baraitot, the traditions 
which had been compiled by the older scholars as parallel studies 
to the Mishna. And apparently the notes were used more fre- 
quently for informal aggadic study, than for that of the more 
formal halaka. 


Elsewhere I have shown that the variant versions of the 
115 
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aggadic texts, whcih have been preserved in the tannattic mid- 
rashim, frequently have some written texts at their base.* This 
can be seen from the fact that errors which could only have 
arisen in written copies, are found in both versions. But at the 
same time the variant forms of the text show a certain fluidity 
which indicates that while part of the text — the catchwords — 
were written down, the major part was left to be reconstructed 
from memory by the person reciting the passage. 

In certain instances, it will be shown, the catchwords were 
fixed, before they were reduced to writing. While the texts of 
the various versions of the baraitot differ from one another con- 
siderably, they all contain these fixed catchwords. Yet other 
evidence proves conclusively that in these instances, the fixed 
catchwords were transmitted orally rather than in writing. 

Thus there emerge five forms in which traditions were handed 
down: 


I. The anecdotal form. This is the primitive tradition, no part 
of which is formulated in fixed words or phrases. The tra- 
dition is determined only so far as the basic idea or story 
is concerned. 

II. The semi-normative form. This is the stage in which the 
tradition has assumed fixed form in regard to certain catch- 
words, which appear in all its versions. It still remains an 
oral tradition, no parts have been committed to writing. 


III. The fully formulated oral tradition or norm. In this stage, 
an editor or teacher has decided to transmit the older idea 
or story in a fixed form, his students actually memorize the 
words in which he expresses the idea or tells the story. 

IV. The earliest written form. This derives not from III but 
from II. Instead of being submitted to final formulation, 
in a normative form, the tradition is handed down through 
the catchwords indicated under II; but to assist the memory 
further, these catchwords are committed to writing. 


V. The written text. This may emerge either out of III or out 
of IV. 


t Proc. Amer. Acad. Jew, Research VI (1935), pp. 206 ff. 
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An interesting example of the transmission of a tradition is 
to be found in the manner in which a sermon by Rabbi Eleazar 
of Modin, dealing with Psalm 29, has come down to us. In this 
address, Rabbi Eleazar of Modin explained the Psalm as refer- 
ring to the revelation on Mt. Sinai. The verses 3-9, describing 
the power and majesty of the Voice of the Lord, naturally were 
taken to refer to the Voice which came to Moses. Verse 9a, was 
interpreted by Rabbi Eleazar as follows: ‘“‘And in his palace, 
everyone says, Glory.’’ This meant to him that each king, hear- 
ing the Divine Voice, trembled in his palace, and wondered what 
the significance of It might be. The kings, alarmed, rushed to 
Balaam for an explanation of the miracle. ‘‘Does God intend to 
bring another flood?” they asked. (Hence the verse, ‘““The Lord 
‘sat enthroned at the flood.’””) When he reminded them that God 
had sworn never again to bring a flood on the world, they asked, 
“Whether that oath applied only to a flood of water, but did 
not apply to a flood of fire.” (This is apparently derived from 
the verse, ‘‘The Lord sitteth as King forever,” indicating that 
despite His promise never to bring a flood, God might still bring 
penalties on the world.) Thereupon Balaam replied, according 
to Rabbi Eleazar’s interpretation of the Psalm, ‘‘The Lord is 
giving strength (i.e., the Torah) to His people,” thus explain- 
ing the unusual disturbance of the elements. To which the var- 
ious kings responded, with verse 11b, ‘(If that be so) May the 
Lord bless His people with peace.” 

The text of Rabbi Eleazar of Modin’s remarks has come 
down in the following forms: 


I. That preserved in (A) Mekilta, Jethro, Amalek chap. 1, 
H-R 188, Laut. II 162; (B) the corresponding passage in 
Mekilta of R. Simeon (18.1; p. 85); (C) Zebahim 116a; and 
(D) Midrash Mishle 21.22, ed. Buber 45b. 


II. That preserved in (E) Mekilia Bahodesh chap. 5, H-R 220, 
Laut. II, 233; (F) the corresponding passage in Mekilta of 
R. Simeon (19.16, p. 99). 


III. That preserved in (G) Sifre Deut. 343, Fr. 142b, Fi. 397: 
and (H) Midrash Tannaim 33.2, p. 209. 
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stein was not available for this part of Sifre Deuteronomy when the article 


was written. 
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A comparison of these texts indicates the basis for the recog- 
nition of three major versions of the tradition. It is interesting 
to note, however, that while the different forms of II vary fun- 
damentally from I, through the omission of the larger part, both 
I and II contain the following characteristic expressions: 
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We note also that III G, which differs radically in its form, 
from either I or II, contains the expression Dipany ynisx 071705 
yodoiy n& TaNo which is similar to that found in I B, niponw Ani 
ona whiy n& TAND. 

On the other hand though III H reads: b> 119m) nyw AMNA 
oyba bys obi mow and II C reads: :359 b> 1DxDn1 AYY AMINA 
yuan oyda dye odiyn mon. 

Yet it is clear from the fact that both III G and III H begin 
with the expression [nx] b> wyrn dsawd ann yn? aapn maw 
yavy by i495 obiym and contain the ending (otherwise found 
only in Zebahim 116a) nvowa wy n& 7727 ‘7 13 O8 19 17D that IIT 
G and III H belong to a special group. 
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It is also clear that the parent text, from which all the extant 
versions are descended, apparently contained at the very begin-~ 
ning the words: bsaw mtn mnw mywaw and was a description 
of the Revelation. 

It is finally evident that the text was handed down with a 
number of formulated phrases, which do not occur in all the 
texts, but are found in texts belonging to widely different groups. 
This phenomenon can be explained most readily on the premise 
that originally the phrases occurred in the sources of the various 
versions, but were not retained by the later transmitters of the 
baraitot. The assumption is that the catchwords were memo- 
rized, but not written. 

Further evidence that the catchwords were originally memo- 
rized, rather than committed to writing, can be found in the 
baraita telling the story of the discussion among the three Sages, 
Rabbi Eliezer, Rabbi Joshua, and Rabbi Zadok, at the wedding 
of the son of Rabbi Gamaliel II. The baraita has been trans- 
mitted in four forms, which represent two major versions. They 
may be arranged as follows: 


Version I. 


Text A. Szfre Deut: 38, Fr. 77a,;-Fi. 74. 
Text B. B. Kiddushin 32b. 


Version II. 


Text C. Mekilta Jethro, Amalek chap. 1. 
Text D. Mekilta of Rabbi Simeon 18.12, p. 88. 
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It is obvious from even a cursory examination of these texts 
that neither A and B nor C and D are identical. But the differ- 
ences in style between A and B, and between C and D, are slight 
in comparison with their similarities. 

We may therefore draw the following diagram of the trans- 


mission of this baraita: 


Unformulated Text 





J | 


A Sifre B Talmud 





II 


| 
P | 
C Mekilta —_D Mekilta 


of 
Rabbi Simeon 
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In view of the fact that A, B, and C belong to different ver- 
sions, it is curious to find all three using the same words in 
describing Abraham: odiynm biti. (In D, these are replaced by 
am di.) Obviously these words were formulated as a fixed 
expression, before the remainder of the baraita had been given 
such a formulation. The person repeating the baraita in the 
source used by Mekilia Jethro had no hesitation in changing the 
greater part of it, and expressing it in his own language. But he 
felt compelled to use the expression: obiyn dyn. 

Yet certainly it could not have been written down. If it had 
been written down, how could that particular expression have 
been altered in D (Mekilia of Rabbi Simeon)? What actually 
happened then is that the early transmitters of the baraita had 
put the expression obiyn Symi into a fixed formula; which was 
repeated in every case when the baraita occurred, namely, the 
Talmud, the Sifre, and the source of Mekilia. When the com- 
pilers of our present Mekilia and Mekilta of Rabbi Simeon came 
to put the words into writing, they felt free to use their own 
style. The compiler of Mekilia retained the ancient expression; 
the compiler of Mekilia of Rabbi Simeon did not. 

In the following example we are fortunately able to recog- 
nize the older version, and see how it became corrupted in its 
later form, while retaining some of the original expressions. The 
aggadist contrasts the attitude of Moses and David; the former 
desiring that his sin be told, the latter that his be concealed.3 
The principal places where the incident is cited are: Sifre Num. 
137, Fr. 51b, Hor. 183; Sifre Deut. 26, Fr. 70b, Fi. 36; B. Yoma 
86b; Lev. R. 31.4. Of these the older version (I) occurs in Szifre 
Numbers (A) and Yoma (B); the younger version (II) in Szfre 
Deut. (C) and Lev. R. (D). The texts are as follows: 
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3 For the discussion of the contemporary references in this parable, see 
I. Ziegler, Die Koenigsgleichnisse des Midrasch, p. 121. 
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Version I is clearly the older, and comes from a time when 
Jewish courts still retained the right of inflicting the punishment 
of stripes. This would be inflicted on a woman who transgressed 
the law of the sabbatical year, as well as one who violated the 
laws of chastity. Version II apparently derives from a time when 
the Jewish courts no longer could exercise such jurisdiction. 
Accordingly, it transfers the scene from the Jewish court, to the 
royal court, and substitutes the Roman custom of leading the 
criminal through the arena for the Jewish punishment of stripes. 
Nevertheless, the sin for which the lesser offender is punished 
still remains ‘“‘gathering the fruits of the sabbatical year,’’ a sin 
which the Romans would not recognize.‘ 

Another example of this textual. phenomenon may be found 
in a baraita which is less typically aggadic. The following baraita 
occurs in (A) Tosefta Berakot 1.4, p. 1; (B) B. ibid. 11a; (C) Yer. 
ibid. 1.6, 3b; (D) Sifre Deut. 34, Fr. 74b, Fi. 62: 
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4 Ziegler, (loc. cit. n. 121) presumes that the later version refers to some 
prohibition of the export of figs during the year of a bad harvest. But obviously 
such a prohibition is not what the text presupposes. The most natural ex- 
planation of the later text is that given, namely that it was formulated when 
gathering figs of the Sabbatical year was punishable, but changes the form of 
punishment to suit contemporary conditions. 
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The extant texts clearly disagree as to whether the incident 
occurred with regard to the morning or evening recitation of 
the Shema. Three texts, Tosefta, Babli, and Sifre, report that it 
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occurred in the evening; and that Rabbi Eleazar followed the 
view of Bet Shammazi by lying down to read the Shema. But 
Yerushalmi maintains that it was the morning Shema, and that 
Rabbi Eleazar arose to recite it. All texts agree that Rabbi 
Ishmael did the opposite of what the Shammaites demand; and 
that Rabbi Eleazar explained that he acted according to Bet 
Shammai, precisely because Rabbi Ishmael acted according to 
Bet Hillel. The words which are identical in all texts are: 
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This is apparently a fixed formula, about which the whole story 
revolved. So fluid was the text that it was possible for one trans- 
mitter, (Yerushalmi) to change a number of details, with regard 
to it. But even the oldest form had had the final phrase, reading 
approximately, 77279 yap wyn o-pedna way xbw x’ which 
occurs in various forms in all texts.s 


It is obvious from the examples cited, that in most instances 
the catchwords which were transmitted either orally or in writ- 
ing, were subsequently enlarged to form our present complete 
baraitot. But that was not always done. Frequently only part of 
the baratta was recalled by the transmitter from the catchword, 
and the rest was forgotten. Thus even in the examples cited 
above, the words of Rabbi Eleazar of Modin, as a comment on 
Psalm 29, can be reconstructed fully, through the use of all the 
texts of the baraitot. I have elsewhere’ called attention to the 
interesting passage in Abot of Rabbi Nathan (chap. 1, p. 3b) 
which has been preserved in two different forms, which sup- 
plement each other. The texts follow: 


5 The expression 7°7279 yap wy can only mean what is made more 
explicit in the version of Ver. *xow na 27D yap 55m wy “they will fix a 
legal formula.” 

6 JBL LVII (1938), p. 40. 
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Version I reads: “Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says, I will 
explain the matter to you by a parable. To whom may Adam 
be compared? To a man who married a proselyte, and was 
admonishing her. He said to her, My daughter, do not eat 
bread with hands that are levitically unclean; and do not eat 
fruits which are not tithed; do not violate the Sabbath; and do 
not break your vows; and do not go about with another man. 
But if you transgress these rules, you shall die. What did that 
man, however, do? He ate bread in her presence with hands 
unwashed, and ate fruits which were not tithed, and violated 
the Sabbath, and broke his vows, and offered some of the for- 
bidden foods to his wife. What did that woman naturally think? 
Everything which my husband commanded me is false, and im- 
mediately she arose and violated his other commands.” 

Version II reads: ‘‘Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar says: To whom 
may Eve be compared at that time? To a person who married a 
proselyte. And he said to her, Do not eat bread before you wash 
your hands; nor fruits before you tithe them; and she went and 
ate bread without washing her hands, and fruits without tithing 
them, and so found a door to enter through it (into graver sin).”’ 

It is clear that the point which Rabbi Simeon ben Eleazar 
really made was that Adam by forbidding Eve to touch the 
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Tree of Knowledge, and threatening her with death if she did, 
(whereas God had only forbidden eating its fruit) opened the 
way to her transgression. She violated Adam’s command against 
touching the Tree without punishment, and was led to the 
further sin of eating the fruit. Version I indicates this by telling 
us that the unwise husband of the proselyte had warned her 
against eating untithed fruit with the same emphasis which he 
placed on her observance of her marriage vows and the sabbath. 
Nevertheless the point is not specifically stated. Version II, 
which is briefer, indicates the point less clearly. The husband 
did not err in warning his proselyte wife against eating untithed 
fruit or eating bread with unwashed hands. He erred in saying 
that such action would lead to her death. When she found that 
these sins did not, other sins of a graver nature, followed. 

The fact that each of the versions contains only an abbrevi- 
ated form of the story, suggests that the compilers of the present 
version relied on the imagination of the reader to supply the 
missing parts, or that part of the tradition had actually been 
lost in the process of transmission. 

This phenomenon accounts for the curious fact that fre- 
quently parables occur in the tannatitic midrashim in synco- 
pated, and therefore unintelligible form. Thus in Szfre Deut. 3, 
Fr. 66a, Fi. 11, we find the following interesting passage: 
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‘This is to be compared to a king, who went out, with his armies, 
into the wilderness. His armies said to him, Give us warm loaves. 
He said, I will provide them. Again they said, Give us warm 
loaves. Thereupon the hyparchos said to them, Because the 
king is worthy (you make demands on him); otherwise, whence 
shall he obtain a mill, whence shall he obtain ovens in the wil- 
derness. So Moses said, If I reprove Israel first, they will say 
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about me, Because he lacks the power to take us into the Land, 
and to vanquish Sihon and Og before us, he reproves us. He did 
not do so; but after he had vanquished Sihon and Og before 
them, then did he reprove them.” 

Now in the form in which the parable is given in the text, 
there is no similarity between it and the incident to which it is 
compared. The whole point, namely that the hyparchos re- 
proved the army for asking the impossible, after the king was 
victorious and was able to give them their wants, is omitted from 
the text! This omission cannot be ascribed to an error of the 
copyist; the gap is fundamental. It is the result of the trans- 
mitter’s or copyist’s failure to supply the missing or implied 
part of the text. 

In one interesting passage, the extant versions of the Sifre 
Deut. have preserved what are apparently the shorthand notes 
for an ancient aggadic baraiia, without any expansion. The text, 
(Sifre, Deut. 304. Fr. 129a, Fi. 323) reads as follows: 
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The words are quite unintelligible as they stand. ‘Moses 
said before God, Since I am departing in the midst of deep anger 
from this world, show me a faithful person who will stand before 
Israel, who will satisfy them with peace. And thus Scripture 
says: ‘Who may go out before them, and who may come in 
before them, ... that the Congregation of the Lord may not 
be as sheep which have no shepherd (Num. 27.17).’ And another 
verse reads, ‘We have a little sister and she has no breasts; what 
shall we do for our sister, etc. (Cant. 8.8).’ Four Kingdoms will 
rule over Israel; and there is none among them who has under- 
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standing, and none who has wisdom. And thus in the days of 
Ahab, King of Israel, and Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, Israel was 
scattered on the mountains, like sheep which have no shepherd. 
(I Kings 22.17). And the Lord said unto Moses: Take thee Joshua 
the son of Nun, a man as strong as thou... R. Nehemiah says, 
‘I have no authority. But had I authority, I should bring them 
into the shepherds’ tents.’ ” 

Some light is thrown on the passage, by the parallel barazta 
cited in Sifre Numbers 139, Fr. 52a, Hor. 186: which reads: 
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“Who may go out before them, and who may come in before 
them... that the Congregation of the Lord may not be as sheep 
which have no shepherd. Regarding him it is explained in the 
Hagiographa, ‘Tell me, O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou 
feedest, where thou makest thy flock to rest at noon; for, why 
should I be as one that veileth herself, beside the flock of thy 
companions (Cant. 1.8).’. . . (This is to be interpreted as follows) 
‘Why should I be as one that veileth herself, beside the flock of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob?’ Go forth and see what the Holy 
One replied to him: ‘If thou know not, O thou fairest among 
women,’ (this means) ‘thou fairest among the prophets,’ ‘Go 
thy way forth by the footsteps of the flock,’ (this means) ‘the 
final steps which I am preparing for them’; ‘And feed thy kids 
(besides the shepherds’ tents).’ Whence do we know that God 
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showed Moses all the leaders who are destined to serve Israel 
from the day when they left the wilderness until the Resurrec- 
tion? Because it is said, ‘Go thy way forth by the footsteps of 
the flock (and feed thy kids besides the shepherds’ tents).’’’... 

We notice at once that Rabbi Nehemiah’s enigmatic state- 
ment in Sifre Deut. about the shepherds’ tents, is simply a 
reference to the longer explanation preserved in Sifre Numbers. 
The shepherds’ tents of Cant. 1.9, are interpreted to mean the 
day of final Judgment and Resurrection. Moses is made to say 
that he had no authority to do so; but had it depended on him 
he should have liked to lead Israel to that day. The remark that 
Moses saw all the future leaders of his people also explains the 
brief reference to the four kingdoms which will rule over Israel. 
These kingdoms are not, clearly, as Friedmann in his note main- 
tains, the four divisions of the Hebrew tribes in the wilderness. 
The kingdoms refer to the four world empires, to which that 
expression usually refers, and are predicted in Dan. Chap. 3. 
According to the usual rabbinic interpretation, these empires 
are: Babylonia, Persia, Macedonia, and Rome. Interpreted in 
the light of these facts the passage on Sifre Deut. must be 
expanded as follows: 

“Moses replied to God, ‘Since I am departing from the 
world in the midst of great anger, show me a faithful person 
who will stand before Israel, so that he may satisfy them with 
peace.’ And thus he says, ‘who may go out before them, and who 
may come in before them,...that the Congregation of the 
Lord may not be as sheep that have no shepherd.’ And in another 
verse this thought is explained more fully, (Moses saying to 
God), ‘We have a little sister (i. e., Israel) and she has no breasts; 
what shall we do for our sister, etc. (Cant. 8.8).’ (He said fur- 
ther) ‘Four kingdoms are destined to rule over Israel, and (how 
can they survive) if they have neither man of understanding 
nor sage? (And he pointed) to the days of Ahab, King of Israel 
and Jehoshaphat, King of Judah, when (Scripture says) Israel 
was scattered on the mountains, like sheep which have no 
shepherd. Thereupon the Lord God said unto Moses, Take 
thee Joshua the son of Nun.”’ 

This passage was doubtless intended to be followed by one 
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similar to that cited above, making Cant. 1.8 the subject of a 
conversation between God and Moses. The final reference to 
the ‘‘shepherds’ tents’ in that verse led to Rabbi Nehemiah’s 
remark that Moses wished he had authority to take Israel into 
the shepherds’ tents. 

We have then in Sifre Deut. 304, the curious phenomenon of 
the preservation of ancient notes for a Midrash, instead of the 
text of the Midrash itself. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE ANONYMOUS MISHNA 
A Study in the History of the Halakah 


ALEXANDER GUTTMANN, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


y T IS well known that, as regards date, authorship, halakic 

value, and historical influence, great diversity exists among 
the Halakot of the tannaitic period, the period which we shall 
investigate in this study. While date and authorship have a 
vital bearing on structure and on historical value,’ it is other- 
wise with the relation of date and authorship to the impact of 
a Halakah upon future legalistic developments. From date and 
authorship, future effects cannot be inferred offhand. Many 
other factors play a part — among them, conditions of the age 
and the locality.” 

Talmudic interest in the date of a Halakah appears with 
comparative rarity. A positive example of such interest would 
be the Halakot le-Mosheh mt1-Sinai.3 A negative example would 
be the Mishnah Rishonah.4 Of more urgent concern to the Tal- 
mud and of greater consequence for a Halakah’s further un- 
folding, is the question of source and origin. Is a given Halakah 
ascribed to one individual author, or is it imputed to a number 
of authors? At least can it be so worded that a multiplicity of 
authors is implied? With the Talmud, this is a cardinal issue. 
We differentiate, accordingly, between different types of hala- 
kic text, two of which may be noted at this point: 


1. Halakot of which the authors are mentioned by name. 
2. Halakot in connection with which no name of an author 
is given; that is, the anonymous Halakot. 


tSee Alexander Guttmann, Deztstonsmotive im Talmud, Berlin, 1938, 
pp. 8 f. 

2 See Michael Guttman, Zur Einleitung in die Halacha, I, pp. 30 ff., Buda- 
pest, 1909; II, pp. 58 ff., zbed., 1913. 

3 See especially Ch. Tschernowitz, aban madin, I, New York, 1934, 
pp. 28 ff. 


4 See Hoffmann, Die erste Mischna usw., Berlin, 1882. 
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A careful examination of the anonymous Halakah will reveal 
that this matter is not so simple. In the first place, one discovers 
a great number of anonymous Halakot that contradict one 
another. This is especially evident in the case of those of the 
Mishna on the one hand and those of the Baraitot, particularly 
those of the Tosefta, on the other. This is a subject with which 
we have dealt in another place.’ There remains, however, the 
further question as to the nature of the anonymous Halakah 
which occurs within the Mishna itself. In dealing with this, one 
may apply two standards. One is the standard of the historian 
who seeks to discover factual matters contemporary or earlier 
than the Mishna text from the Mishna text. The other is the 
standard of the Talmud which investigates the halakic nature, 
that is, the legal force of the mishnaic material, in order to 
determine what must be retained and what discarded in religious 
practice. Although the historian and the Talmudist are not 
opposed to one another, nonetheless there is a distinct contrast 
in the orientation of their work. The historian deals with events 
which have already taken place, and therefore he tends to pro- 
ject the material which he is examining backwards, so that from 
what he has at hand he can discover and reveal, as far as pos- 
sible, the events of the past. The Talmud, on the other hand, 
faces forward. It deals with the Mishna as a fact in the Talmud’s 
own time and in the future. It also seeks to construct norms for 
the future out of the traditional material of the Mishna. Thus 
the historian and the Talmud regard the anonymity of mishnaic 
statement differently. The Talmud attempts to absorb matters 
which are connected with particular times into norms which 
are timeless; and thus anonymity which does not contain a 
temporal element provides the Talmud with a motive for mak- 
ing legal decisions.® 

The Talmud, nonetheless, does not use this anonymity 
schematically. It classifies the anonymous Mishnaiot and seeks 
in countless ways to discover the author of a given statement. 
This is not merely a kind of academic investigation but is a 


i} 


s A. Guttmann, Das redaktionalle und sachliche Verhdlinis zwischen Mischna 
und Tosephta, Breslau, 1928, pp. 129 ff. and 192 f. 
6 Tbid., pp. 35 ff. and 186f. 
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method by which the legislation of Rabbi is revised or criticised. 
Thus, through the ascription of an anonymous Halakah to an 
individual, the legal character of that Halakah can, according 
to the circumstances, be either dismissed or affirmed without 
much difficulty. These circumstances through which a Halakah 
is accepted or rejected are manifold. They may consist, for 
example, in certain temporal conditions, in current practices, 
and the like. Very often, however, the personality of the author 
turns the scales, and it is for this reason that the Talmud con- 
tains, among others, the recurrent question }’n2nd °19 and similar 
expressions. It is only when the attempt to discover the author 
fails that we have a really anonymous Mishna. This result 
sufficed for the most part to determine the legal character of a 
statement. It sufficed usually —but not always. It would 
hardly suffice, for example, in the case of the numerous anony- 
mous statements that contradict one another. Such statements, 
as is well known, occur within the Mishna itself. And yet this 
phase of our subject happens to be the less difficult. The truly 
difficult problem is that of investigating and, if possible, deter- 
mining the authorship of the anonymous Mishnas. This is a 
question which, once the Mishna was closed, became a basic 
issue and acquired an especial prominence. 

The point of departure for the discussion of this problem 
seems to be found in two places in the Talmud, one in the Baby- 
lonian and the other in the Palestinian. The statement in Sanh. 
86a reads as follows: SNDDIN OND WNO 739 "IND OND JIN 739 ANT 
SI’pPy "97 NI9S 177713) pynw *|°95°D OND ATT '7T SI15H’D OND ANNI ‘4. 
The statement in Yer. Yeb. IV.11 reads: D1po 95 jan 7°37 7K 
wps ja pyow van (an=) 121913 ww Ty AIT NywP ond mww 
939 (DIP SVYT 737 Ws 1319 19 VID w TY PND DIT NVIwd OND 4D ADIs 
SPND 0277 NVIWD BND 317 7M IT NON VSD wpS 12 yow °AIT NF POY 

R. Ze‘ira’s attempt to harmonise the conflicting opinions is 
not conclusive in spite of the opinion of Z. Frankel, regarding 
which Frankel himself was not completely convinced.? At the 
outset, the fact that R. Johanan and R. Simeon b. Lakish are 
in general opponents makes such an attempt suspicious. Never- 


7 mwpT DIT, p. 212, note 7. 
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theless, R. Ze‘ira’s comment is of utmost importance for textual 
criticism, inasmuch as it furnishes authentic proof of the cor- 
rectness of our text. (For other proof, see below.) We may 
safely assume that R. Ze‘ira who knew R. Johanan personally,® 
had our text before him when he attempted the harmonisation. 

At first glance, it appears that the two passages quoted 
above are contradictory. The statement of R. Johanan in Babli 
is apparently at odds with his position in Yerushalmi and is in 
agreement with the position taken there by Resh Lakish who 
opposes him. Thus 


1) R. Johanan in Babli sx» °239 pond ond 
2) R. Simeon b. Lakish in Yer. Psd '77 nYIwd OND 95 
3) R. Johanan in Yer. }3297 nvwwy ond MIww OIpD 7D 


The translation of A. Freedman which is based on the usual 
scientific dictionaries and translations reads: 

“R. Johanan said: ‘(The author of) an anonymous Mishna 
its R. Meir; of an anonymous Tosefta, R. Nehemiah; of an 
anonymous (dictum in the) Sifra, R. Judah; in the Sifre, R. 
Simeon; and all are taught according to the views of R. Akiba.’ ”’ 

It has long been recognised that this and other translations 
which interpret the relationship of R. Meir (or Rabbi) to onp 
mw to be one of origin, are wrong. In the course of this paper it 
will be demonstrated that such an interpretation is impossible: 
for not only do the talmudic sources themselves contradict it; 
the classical scientific investigators and codifiers of the Halakah 
reject it likewise. All of this will be discussed in detail in another 
article. In our present discussion, it is of moment only insofar as 
it has linked with it reflections upon the subject of anonymity, 
which constitutes the problem before us. 


II 


In order to clarify this matter, we must first explain something 
about the practices prevailing in the Jewish schools of antiquity. 

Long before the destruction of the Second Temple, the 
Jewish schools of Palestine followed an oral method of instruc- 


8 See Isaak Halevy ornvwseia nin II, pp. 302 ff. 
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tion. Such a method is to be found in the schools of other peoples 
as well, but the Jewish schools differed from those of other 
peoples in that not only were the lessons taught orally, but also 
the entire material studied was transmitted in the same fashion, 
The existence of other religious writings alongside of Holy Writ 
was not countenanced; nor was the use of either notes or books 
allowed in the oral teaching of the materials studied.° 

By virtue of this rule, the extra-biblical traditions were 
transmitted essentially by word of mouth, and no (official) 
fixing in written form of any of the material used in the teaching 
of religious law was possible. It is not difficult to discover from 
the literary-historical point of view the impression that such 
an oral method of teaching made upon style. While an authori- 
tative written text takes on a static character with fixed norms 
and conventions, the method of oral transmission has a certain 
natural flexibility which remains with it even when later on it 
is reduced to writing. The notes which were prepared in secret 
and the traditional teachings which were collected and later 
written down, clearly reveal the style of an oral discussion. The 
Midrash, Mishna and similar sources of traditional Jewish 
literature were, in like manner, records of the work which 
developed in the schools. They lack the literary idiom of writ- 
ten works but, in place of this, they reveal certain phenomena 
which would hardly be noticed in the more usual works of liter- 
ature. 

Two basic problems arise out of this oral transmission of 
teachings and statements. One is that of the origin of a teaching 
and the other is that of the quality of its transmission. It is 
quite clear that these two elements depend largely upon the 
memory of individuals or on the traditions of the schools. It is 
self-evident that the oldest component parts of traditional 
material have their individual origins hidden in the darkness of 
the past and must depend upon their transmitters for their 
authority. Thus the trustworthiness and the authority of this 
material rests upon the recognition which the transmitter of 
the traditions might command. A single example will suffice to 


9b. Git, 60 b. Compare especially: M. Guttmann, Clavis Talmudis IIIa, 
Supplement, p. S. 
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explain the matter. In Mishna Yad. IV.3, R. Eliezer makes a 
statement, the origin of which is designated as *roD NwN% DIN 
whereupon the chain of tradition is traced back to the point of 
Origin: YOWW °NIT JA JINVY JAW UN FaIpo... WON) AY’ys 7A 7A 
. +. PDD NWN) NI97 1379 14M 1270 

In the first place, it is worthy of note that, in this chain of 
tradition, the last link has only a formal character (see the com- 
mentaries of Simon of Sens and Asheri), while the real origin 
is lacking. Furthermore, the chain of tradition itself remains 
indeterminate for, in place of the names of the actual trans- 
mitters of the tradition, there occurs the phrase 1299 12). Only 
the two latest transmitters, R. Eliezer and R. Johanan b. Zakkai 
are mentioned by name. Thus the authority of this tradition 
depends upon the last transmitter who, as the pupil of R. Johanan 
b. Zakkai, could most readily have received the tradition orally. 
In ‘Eduy. VIII, 7 there is another similar construction which 
also comes from a pupil of R. Johanan b. Zakkai. Here the same 
uncertainty about the authorship is to be noted (see the com- 
mentary of Maimonides ad Joc.). Thus in this case as above, the 
authority of the statement rests not upon its author but upon 
R. Johanan b. Zakkai by whom the tradition was transmitted. 
We find in ‘Eduyot a series of statements in which events or 
traditions are reported but in which those witnessing the events 
or handing down the traditions leave the names of the origin- 
ators unmentioned; notwithstanding the fact that, upon those 
originators, rested the validity of the practices to which the state- 
ments in question testify. Consult especially ‘Eduy. II and VI. 
There are any number of cases in which the transmitter of 

a teaching supports his teaching with the simple declaration: 
*nyow “I have heard.’’ Cf. Pes. [X.6 (R. Joshua); Yeb. VIII, 4 
(likewise R. Joshua), where in both instances R. Akiba explains 
the obscure statements presented by R. Joshua. Similar pas- 
sages are to be found in Orla 1.7 (R. Joshua); ‘Erub. V.4 (R. 
Meir); Sheb. VI.5-6 (R. Simeon). (For further examples see 
Bacher, Traditionen und Tradenten, pp. 10f.) Also connected with 
this are those halakic traditions whose authors are never even 
once hinted at and where, therefore, any information concern- 
ing matters of halakic importance has practical value, no matter 
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whether stated by the author or by the transmitter. Cf. Meg. 
10b top, where transmission alone is assigned an important role. 
n|piow PMaANd JPA nNoo 7% AYynw 9D SIs T3970 VN NA... 
a pam 1990 Mss 9D 7 Ja’ yw nv» Ton. A further important 
practical example is found in Hul. 63b toward the end, in the 
rule of R. Isaac indicating how a clean bird may be recognised: 
739.9 DD NAW A Py WF TXT JOR] NTNONA FINI WAY Ay pny’ 1's. 
It is evident from the above examples that a very important 
part of the traditional halakic material had, in very early times 
already, been completely divorced from its authors, and that 
the authority of such material depended upon the transmitters, 
especially upon the later or the last of them. With comparative 
rarity did the later authorities who decided cases on the basis 
of traditional halakic material trouble themselves about the 
authorship of any tradition. In the majority of cases in which 
the name of the author of a teaching was not given, the trans- 
mitters became the source of authority. 

With these facts in hand, we may now return to our dis- 
cussion of the concept of ond, in so far as it is connected with 
traditional material transmitted in the manner described above. 
In this connection, 09D can only mean that the teaching does 
not have a known author (or transmitter). The fact is that, when 
a statement is given as Setam, it indicates that this negative 
attribute has a permanent character, at least within the school 
in which it is considered Setam. Thus, when a Setam teaching 
occurs in a work whose author or redactor is known, it cannot 
be simply assumed that this statement is his, although in an 
ordinary literary work when the author does not cite a source, 
such is generally assumed. However, in talmudic works and 
notes, such an assumption is unwarranted, as is clearly revealed 
in the manner in which these works and notes were produced. 
They were essentially nothing other than a record of the sub- 
jects discussed and elucidated in the schools. These notations 
have necessarily an impersonal character. The respective opin- 
ions were imputed to authors whose identity would be deter- 
mined in the school room, often as a result of discussion, or 
whose identity remained undetermined —in whicn case the 
status of Setam would persist. 
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We shall now follow up these preliminaries by setting forth how 
three outstanding authorities interpreted the concept of Setam- 
Mishna. The first view is that of R. Sherira Gaon who deals with 
this concept in connection with his discussion of the redaction of 
the Mishna in his Iggeret. The second is the definition of Mai- 
monides; and the third is that of the modern authority, the 
zealous exponent of the scientific investigation of talmudic 
writings, Z. Frankel: 


1) Sherira:° SNS NTT NIN 1299 [TON NF PND 37 IND OND) 
yrosns Vs (Nd MAT IT M82) ‘9 PD). TMA OPN IT DIT 
NWT TT INS PSO TN .NDFY FDS MINN TAYAP) ‘7 IMs NW AMIN 

- +. DWNT PMA AFAp RIpy ‘1137 RVpy "7 13y 

2) Maimonides:* 7397 S17 1708 NONI Two ADNIw OIpD 3D) 
DIVYy MnAvM O27 NYT P%y ODoNw 7D NIT Tw OND Jax -~DyD AwDs 
WS °DD NW) TY O37 HD O37 WNFD pw is Npi3nd 12 79D) NF) 12 
TROD 'T NT OND PON DINIw ANP Sapom wa nna. pn 

“PSO '7 TW OND RW PIy AN 

3) Z. Frankel:? 0°" x7 "9 "IND OND AND NmMDw WIDT 7D 
DITO) WIT WAS ONDA OONIT ONO NAT NIT 19D %OND ADD 

mvp Fina 


The purpose of citing these three definitions is to show that 
leading authorities in talmudic research knew, already at an 
early time, that the Setam statement was not the statement of 
the heads of the schools nor of the scholars from whose schools 
the written notes or works emanated. They were conscious of 
the fact that the concept of Setam had not lost its original 
character through its connection with a scholar or with the 
head of a school. 


Ill 


All this, however, does™not entirely solve the problem of the 
nature of Setam, for the concept of Setam seems to have under- 
gone a process of change from the time of R. Akiba onward. Of 
course the quality of anonymity remained unimpaired. But a 


ro Ed. Lewin, p. 26 last section.-27. 
t Introduction to the Mishna. 
12 IOI, Ds 2boe 
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new factor supervened, imparting to the head of the academy 
a peculiar decisional significance, even among his own contem- 
poraries. 

In explaining this point we shall limit ourselves to the Mishna 
of Rabbi. Our concern is with the conscious formation of Setam 
statements in a later period. In the Mishna itself, there is no 
mention whatsoever of this conscious formation of Setam state- 
ments. R. Johanan, however, who as a pupil of Rabbi, must 
have known, from personal experience, something about the 
compilation of the Mishna has let fall a casual remark touching 
this matter. 

In Hul. 85a there is a notice in the name of R. Johanan that 
Rabbi had arranged the text of two mishnaic statements which 
dealt with a controversy between R. Meir and R. Simeon in 
such a way that in one Mishna one author appears as Hakamim, 
while in the other Mishna, the other authority is thus designated. 
For example, in Hul. V.3 R. Meir’s position is identified with 
that of the Hakamim, while in Hul. VI.2 R. Simeon’s position 
is thus identified. $v P7147 935 ANT PANY WS RAS TA NN 7A IS 
wa WI) OTT NDIA P\yow °ATT)-BaNn wa INH) 23 NS) WMS. "4 
onan. Ibid. 85a ff. discusses this matter and seeks to provide 
justification for Rabbt’s procedure. We can assume without a 
doubt that in his school, Rabbi himself explained the grounds 
upon which he based his decision to change the authorities 
from designated persons to ‘“‘Hakamim.”’ (We shall see later 
that Setam and Hakamim are the same.) While we do not have 
the explanation of this matter in the individual cases, never- 
theless the fact that personal names are displaced, and teach- 
ings are given as Setam or as belonging to the Hakamim so that 
they might thus acquire a decisive character is of extraordinary 
significance and gives the anonymity of halakic statements a 
new meaning. (Similarly Hul. 12a; Tosefta Hul. II, 5.) 

Those teachings that come from very early times can be 
anonymous for other reasons as well. It may be that the author 
fell into oblivion and was lost in the darkness of the past. The 
authority of the teachings was, however, justified by their great 
age and often by the fact that such old traditions were not con- 
tradicted. In schools of a iater age, a different motive lay behind 
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the desire for anonymity. The schools often sought anonymity 
— and did it consciously — in order to signify thereby that the 
teaching was the recognised law. This formation of anonymous 
teachings was done deliberately on the pattern of the older 
genuine anonymous teachings whose authority depended solely 
upon tradition. Such authority was so decisive that no further 
investigation was deemed necessary. We cite as evidence of this 
latter statement examples derived from two different periods. 
One is a remark of R. Simeon, the opponent of R. Meir (Yeb. 
VIII, 3; 76b); the other comes from R. Joshua, the opponent of 
R. Akiba (Sifra IV.2). In both cases, the question discussed is 
whether the scholar mentioned is citing a tradition or giving his 
own opinion. 

a) Yeb. VIII, 3: °39 (ON TOD Map m& PND pyow van... 
ON) Zap) 7997 ON (pyow '7%) 13 ON... 701 DAA AIM Sp pyow 

.TOIS U8 71997 0D 8F ON TOS TAIwN w pts 

R. Simeon communicates a teaching and adds that this 
teaching is capable of being validated hermeneutically. The 
scholars answer that if the teaching is a tradition, they will 
accept it, but if it is merely derived hermeneutically, then it 
may be refuted. R. Simeon answers that the teaching is not 
merely a syllogism, but that it is a tradition'® which he had 
received. One can readily see that the same person has con- 
siderably more authority as a transmitter of a tradition than 
he has when he offers a hermeneutic demonstration of the same 
teaching. 

b) Sifra to Lev. 4.2: Twana Ins nar 918A CNyoW ywiT? 7S 
VS ANI 73°yd OWO INN) INS 3D 3y 3aY’n Nw ANS o%yna yp nn 
yp onainw. This statement is also concerned with a tradition 
which has been transmitted; however, R. Joshua considers the 
hermeneutic proof so sound that he is ready to use it in the 
discussion. 

We now return to the statement of R. Johanan (p. 139), the 
purport of which is that every Setam statement in the Mishna 
indicates the opinion of the Rabbanan or Hakamim.™ Elucida- 


3 795m is to be translated here as “tradition.” See Rashi. 
™%4 We shall deal with the passage in Sanh. 86a in another place. 
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tion of this point is essential in order to elucidate the concept 
of Setam. The ascription of the Setam teachings to the Hakamim 
confirms the idea expressed above that the anonymity of a 
statement is to be considered neither accidental nor inadvertent, 
but is basic in the practical evaluation of the anonymous 
Halakah. 

We can affirm that this statement of R. Johanan grew out 
of the living realities of his time, for the expressions “‘Rabbanan”’ 
and ‘‘Hakamim”’ used to designate the Setam statements is 
common to the Palestinian as well as to the Babylonian schools. 
Furthermore, the idea expressed in this statement is in keeping 
with actual historical facts. In the first place, this identification 
which we have noted supports the supposition that Rabbi is not 
the author of the Setam statements. Secondly, it allows for the 
supposition that the identity of the ‘‘Scholars’’ was not always 
unknown to Rabbi. In many cases the Talmudic discussion 
succeeded in identifying the Rabbanan*s; in many other cases 
we know their identity from the corresponding Baraitot. In 
another place we have demonstrated that Rabbi may often 
have known their names,’ the Sefam in these instances, being 
hardly more than a decisional contrivance whereby Rabbi gave 
expression to the opinions of his school or to his own views 
conjoined with the opinions of his school. There is evidence’? 
that Rabbi sought to prepare a code in which the important 
conflicts of opinion existing in his time were reduced to as small a 
number as possible; and it is from such a point of view that one 
must judge the Setam formulations of teachings whose authors 
were known. Because the Setam form indicated the author- 
itative Halakah, it usualy, brought about the unification of 
practice. 


5 This talmudic process of identification is often inconclusive. Objectively 
viewed, it frequently demonstrates nothing more than a possibility. 

% Das redaktionalle und sachliche Verhdltnis etc., pp. 181 ff. 

17 Loc. cit. See further my article: ‘Das Problem der Mischnaredaktion,” 
in the Festschrift zum 75 Jahrigen Bestehen des Breslauer Seminars; ‘Rabbi 
Jehuda Hanassi,” in the collection: Jiidische Gestalten und thre Zeit, pp. 
Vk. 
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IV 


We now turn to our proof that the Setam is to be identified with 
the Rabbanan or Hakamim, in the Palestinian as well as in the 
Babylonian Talmud.'"® The references are arranged in alpha- 
betical order (according to the Hebrew spelling) of the names 
of those who opposed the Setam statements. 

Abba Saul: Git. V, 4. Ket. 88b identifies the Setam of this 
Mishna with Rabbanan. It is noteworthy that in Git. 52b the 
controversy is decided in the name of Samuel in favor of Abba 
Saul. Maimonides, Nachal. XI, 5 etc., also renders that deci- 
sion. From this example, it is evident that the talmudic schools 
(in this case, the pupils of Rabbi) freely permitted opposition 
to the Setam of the Mishna. We shall deal with this phenomenon 
more fully later. 

R. Eliezer: Ma‘as. IV, 3. Pal. ibid. identifies the Setam with 
the Rabbanan. No decision is given in this place, but Maimonides 
decides according to the Setam. 

Same: Mak. III, 5. In Naz. 40b, Setam is identified with 
Rabbanan. Maim. decides according to the Setam. 

R. Eliezer b. Jacob: ‘Erub. VI, 1. In Yer. zbid. 23b, the posi- 
tion taken by Sefam occurs in argumentative form as Rabbanan; 
that is, the Rabbanan seek to refute R. Eliezer b. Jacob. Some 
sources, however, give the statement in the name of R. Meir 
rather than as Sefam. ‘Erub. 62b decides in favor of R. Eliezer 
b. Jacob in accordance with the established rule. 

Same: Ned. V, 1; Yer. ibid. 39a, 1. 40 identifies the Setam 
with Rabbanan. Bab. tbid. 46a does likewise. However, two 
Amoras decide according to R. Eliezer b. Jacob. 

R. Eleazer?®: Yeb. XII, 2. Ibid. 104a identifies the second 


*8 This is not obviously self-evident, although it is taken as a fact by 
specialists. I myself did so in my book Mischna-Tosephta, p. 57. We need 
only consider that the Talmud, in its endeavor to discover the author of an 
anonymous statement, very often comes to the conclusion that an anony- 
mous Mishnah represents the view of the Hakamim or Rabbanan. This could 
be taken as an indication that the usual identification of anonymous with 
Hakamim is false. 

19 See A. Guttmann, Dezisionsmotive im Talmud, p. 32. 

20 The readings vary. Yer. has R. Eliezer. 
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Mishna, Maim. decides according to R. Eliezer and, in the 
second part, with the Setam. He, however, follows the discussion 
in Babli in making this decision. 

R. Judah: Ber. 1V,1. B. ibid. 26b identifies the Setam with 
Rabbanan. It is worthy of note that ‘Eduy. VI, 1 offers evidence 
that, as a matter of fact, the morning offering was brought at 
the time indicated by R. Judah. The authority for this state- 
ment is R. Judah b. Baba. Decision is thus rendered contrary 
to the Setam. 

Same: Dem. I, 1. In Yer. ibid. 21c, 1. 32, R. Johanan iden- 
tifies the Setam with Hakamim. The use of this Hebrew form 
instead of Rabbanan is not frequent. Maim. decides with the 
Setam. 

Same: Dem. IV, 7. At the end of the section in Yer., Setam 
is identified with Rabbanan and the reason for their opinion is 
given. Maim. decides with Setam. Compare Tosefta 2bid. Wg ds 

Same: Demai VI, 2. In Yer. ibid. 25b, 1. 28, R. Johanan 
identifies the Setam with Rabbanan. Maim. decides according 
to R. Judah because the Talmud thoroughly discusses his 
opinion (Sanh. 6a). 

Same: Ma‘as. I, 7. Yer. ibid. 49b, 1. 35 iaantiaes the Setam 
with the Rabbanan. Support for both positions is derived from 
R. Johanan. Maim. decides according to the Setam. 

Same: Bik. I, 1. Yer. ibid. 63d reads Rabbanan in place of 
Setam. Maim. follows the Setam. 

Same: Shab. II, 4 and 29b explains the double controversy 
between the Setam and R. Judah. In both cases the Setam is 
given as the opinion of the Rabbanan. 

Same: Shab. XIX, 3. In Yer. Hag. I 76a, |. 35 the opinion is 
expressed that both R. Judah and the Rabbanan differ in the 
exegesis of a verse from the Bible. Maim. decides with the 
Setam. 

Same: ‘Erub. I, 1. Yer. 18b, 1. 20 states that the Rabbanan 
(=Setam) mentioned here hold the same opinion with regard 
to the Sukkah. Babli ad loc. 2a identifies Setam with Hakamim. 
Maim. follows the Setam. 

Same: ‘Erub. III,5 and 36b reads Rabbanan in place of 
Setam. Maim. decides according to the Setam. 
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Same: Ket. III, 2. Yer. zbid. 28b, 1. 38 has Rabbanan in place 
of Setam. Compare also Nid. III, 1 and Yer. zbzd. 50c, 1. 1. 
Setam of the Mishna with the Rabbanan. In the first part of the 

This concludes the list of references in which R. Judah 
opposes the Setam. From these extensive citations, we can draw 
the conclusion that not only in the School of Rabbi, but also 
among the Amoraim of the first generation, anonymous opinions 
appear as contemporary with known Tannaim and in many 
instances the name of the author must have been known. This 
is, for the present, the most interesting matter for us in our 
investigation of the entire category of controversies between 
the Setam and the Rabbanan. The older Amoraim treat as 
opinions of individuals those instances of Setam that involve 
controversy. They accord famous Tanaim such as R. Eliezer 
b. Jacob preference not only over the Setam but also over an 
older tradition, as shown in the first example of Setam and R. 
Judah (Ber. IV, 1) and in various other examples. 

We now resume the discussion of individual cases in the 
same manner as above. 

R. Johanan b. Beroka: Suk. IV, 6. In this controversy con- 
nected with the exegesis of Lev. 23.40, Suk. 45b has Rabbanan 
in place of Setam. Maim. decides according to Setam. 

Same: Yeb. VI, 6. and 65b, the identification of Setam 
with Rabbanan is lacking, and there isa difference of opinion 
between R. Johanan and R. Joshua b. Levi. However at the 
end of the discussion, the decision inclines in favor of the Setam. 
In all events, Maim. so decides. 

R. Johanan b. Nuri: Tebul Yom III, 5. ‘Erub. 71b has 
Rabbanan in place of Setam and the attempt is made, in prin- 
ciple, to harmonise the passage with ‘Erub. VI,5 where the 
controversy occurs between Setam and R. Simeon. Maim. 
decides in favor of the Setam in both cases. 

R. José: R. H. III, 2 and 26a identifies the Setam with the 
Rabbanan. In the discussion, the preponderance lies with the 
Rabbanan. Maim. decides with the Setam. There is a similar 
situation discussed in two other places: Orla I, 7 and Ber. 36b. 
The latter passage characterises the direct controversy between 
the Setam and R. Jose by the words 7°%y 129 °y$p °». The third 
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occurrence is in ‘Ar. I, 1 corresponding to ibid. 27a. It is to be 
noted that, in the discussion, Setam is designated alternately 
Rabbanan and sp Nin. 

R. Jose Ha-Gelili: ‘Erub/1, 7 and 15b reads Rabbanan instead 
of Setam. The controversy is based on the exegesis of Deut. 24.3. 
Maim. decides according to the Setam. There is a further con- 
troversy between the Setam and R. Jose Ha-Gelili in ‘Ab. Zarah 
III, 5. Yer. Shab. IX, 11d, 1. 22 uses Rabbanan in place of Setam 
in the argument. Maim. follows the Setam. 

R. Meir: We often find in our Mishna that the Setam and 
R. Meir oppose one another. This argues against the “‘literal’’ 
interpretation of the basic rule VN '7 PMIND OND. 

Same: Kil. VIII, 6 end. In Yer. 31c, 1. 70 the Setam opinion 
is quoted as being that of the Rabbanan. ‘Erub. I,7 B. 15b. 
This Mishna is a further example of Setam opposed to R. Meir. 
Kil. VIII, 6 is supported by Tosefta V, 7. Here we find, in the 
Tosefta text itself, the substitution of Hakamim for Setam 
immediately after the controversy. 

Same: B. K. 1X, 2 and 96b, the expression Rabbanan used 
in place of Setam has a special significance, because of the fact 
that Rab decided according to R. Meir and was then asked 
why he permitted R. Meir to override the Rabbanan paw an 
?n"9D Tayi 1727 In the end, he justified his decision by pointing 
out that two anonymous Baraitot also hold the same opinion 
as did R. Meir. This indicates that apparently preference was 
given to an older anonymous tradition and that R. Meir was 
not speaking as an author, but merely as a transmitter of the 
older tradition, or at least that he depended upon this older 
tradition. This occurs frequently, especially in the first genera- 
tion of Amoraim, who often proposed opinions which were given 
support by the talmudic schools where authentic proof for the 
statements was found in Baraitot. The usual formula used in 
such a case is °377 °D] NIN. 

Same: B. B. V, 4 and 71a, Rabbanan occurs in place of Setam. 
Maim. decided with the Setam. 

R. Nechemiah: Sanh. IX, 1. In Yer. 27a, 1. 34 Rabbanan is 
found in place of Setam. Maim. decides with the Hakamim. 
This expression is not usual in Maim. 
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R. Akiba: Bek. VIII, 6 and 49a, the Setam opinion is voiced 
by the Rabbanan. The decision follows the Setam, not because 
one must decide with Setam but rather because of the principle 
that, in discussions concerning cases of death, one must take 
a lenient position.” 

R. Simeon (b. Yohat): In the following cases as in the pre- 
ceeding cases the Setam of the Mishna is identified with the 
Rabbanan of the Talmud: 


Same: 
Kil. VII, 8. Yer. 31b, 1. 40. Maim decides with the Setam. 
Ter. V, 8. Yer. 43d, 1. 24. “¢ a open bs 
Bik. LI, 2-5 Yer. 65a,:1. ts . = is a 
Ket. IV, 1. Yer. 28b, 1. 38. a pi: oe a - 
Sot. III, 2. Yer. ad loc. ai a a es 


However, the decisions in the two following controversies 
between R. Simon and Setam=Hakamim or Rabbanan are 
different: 

Nid. V, 1 and 78b the controversy is traced back to differ- 
ences of exegesis. Maim. gives two decisions. In his Commentary 
ad loc., he decides according to R. Simeon. In M. T. Issure 
Bi’ah X,5, he decides according to the Setam, following the 
basic principle that the Setam represents the general rule. 

The second and more noteworthy example is found in Sanh. 
IX, 2. The passage, Sanh. 79a—b as often elsewhere, equates 
the Setam of the Mishna with Rabbanan and, in the discussion, 
also places greater stress on the Setam, so that Rashi and the 
Tosafists take the Setam as the basis or source of the Kabua‘ 
concept. Maim. however, decides with R. Simeon against the 
Setam in regard to the case at hand, that is, the case of killing 
the wrong person.” Nevertheless, Maim. had, as support for 
his decision, the statement in Yer. ad loc. which, relying upon 
a tannaitic parallel, agrees with R. Simeon. 

Rabban Simeon b. Gamliel: Ber. II, 8. The Gemara tbid., 
has Hakamim in place of Setam and, in the discussion, inclines 


2 Compare A. Guttmann, loc. cit., p. 45. 
22 A bberatio ictus. See M. Guttmann, Judentum und Umwelt, p. 37. Note 2. 
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toward the acceptance of the Sefam point of view. Alfasi and 
Maim. decide according to the Setam. This decision contradicts 
the rule that the decision in the Mishna must always follow 
R. Simeon b. Gamliel when he is involved in the discussion 
(Ket. 77a and other places). This rule, however, has exceptions. 
See especially the commentary of R. Nissim Gerondi to Alfasi, 
Ket. end. Another controversy between Setam and R. Simeon 
b. Gamliel in Ket. XIII, 11 is, in like manner, decided by R. 
Nissim Gerondi ad loc., according to the Setam. In contra- 
distinction to these two examples there are two other cases 
where the rule is followed and the decision is given to R. Simeon 
b. Gamliel against the Setam. Pes. IV, 5, Ber. 17b — also Meg. 
I, 8, b. 9a. In both of these passages, Babli has Rabbanan in 
place of Setam. Maim. decides in both cases according to R. 
Simeon b. Gamliel. 

In the older halakic collections or schools, there were pre- 
cursors to the Setam usage in the Mishna of Rabbi as defined 
above. We mean that usage which reflects his personal view as 
expressed by his editorial activities. We do not know how far 
back the origin of this practice can be traced. It may possibly 
extend to R. Akiba; that is, it was Akiba’s pupils who sought 
to arrange the material which has been gathered up according 
to certain principles. Thus we also discover Sefam opinions in 
many Baraitot which are opposed by the special opinion of 
some individual. We give a few examples: 


Hidka against Setam: Shab. 117b. 

Hanina b. Antigonos: Hul. 134b. 

R. Judah: Yer. Suk. 38c, 1. 29; Men. 27b; Sab. 78b. 
R. Nehemiah: Ber. 38a. 

R. Nathan: Shab. 94a. 

R. Simeon: Sanh. 50b. 


It is to be noted in general that these anonymous statements 
occur in both Talmuds as statements of the Rabbanan. Con- 
sequently the attitude of the Talmudic schools is the same 
toward the Setam statements of the Baraitot as it is toward 
those of the Mishna. 

In conclusion, we may turn briefly to another group of 
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mishnaic statements which exhibit special characteristics, that 
is, those in which the Setam or Hakamim appear as opposing 
either the editor of the Mishna or the Hakamim. 

a) Controversies between Setam and Rabbi: Sheb. VI, 4; 
Ma‘as V,5; Naz. I, 4; B. K. V,4; Men. XIII, 2, 3, 8, 9; Hul. 
III, 4; ‘Ar. IV, 2;73 cb¢d. IX, 3; Me‘il. V, 3. 

b) Controversies between Rabbi and the Hakamim: Shab. 
VI, 5; Ket. II, 4; Mak. II,1; ‘Ab. Zarah IV, 5; Men. VI, 3; 
ibid. VIII, 6; Bek. VII, 6; ‘Ar. IX, 8; Tem. IV, 3;-VI, 2. 

c) Controversies between the Setam and the Hakamim: 
Git. I, 1; in the Gemara ad loc. the Hakamim of the Mishna 
are called *s1Na 7337 i. e., ‘“‘the later Rabbanan.”’ This points to 
the fact that the Sefam was understood as Rabbanan, in this 
case as “the early Rabbanan.”’ Further citations: ‘Ab. Zarah 
I, 1. In the Gemara ad loc., we also find the phrase ‘‘later 
Rabbanan.”’ The same expression is also used in Sot. 18b; Ned. 
VI, 8. Compare 53a; B. M. V, 7 and 74a. 

In some places, the readings vary. See especially Shab. XII, 3. 
Pes. IV, 6. Naz. IV,5 and other places. In ‘Ab. Zarah II, 6, 
as is well known, we must understand by Rabbi the grandson 
of Rabbi, that is, R. Judah Nesia. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


In order to prevent a possible misunderstanding, it must be 
emphasized that I have not attempted to solve the problem of 
the anonymous Mishna in its entirety. This paper is merely a 
contribution toward that end. We have dealt here primarily 
with those Setam statements to which the Mishna presents 
opposition. It is self-evident that the Setam statements of the 
Mishna which are unopposed also offer problems. Especially 
should we note that mishnaic statements apparently unopposed 
are but relatively so; the clarification of which point alone 
would require a very extensive comparison entailing, before 


3 Concerning the expression °38 718 7018 ’27 compare Yer. Ter., 44, 
Section II, 
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anything else, a consultation of the Baraitot. My book on the 
relation between the Mishna and the Tosefta contains an 
approach to this problem. In this present article, I sought to 
deal primarily with the concept of Setam, and this was done 
most readily through the Setam statements which are con- 
troverted in the Mishna. Many subsidiary problems, especially 
those connected with later decisions, were left unexamined, and 
must be dealt with in another study. 
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JOSEPH KARA’S COMMENTARY ON MICAH 
IN RELATION TO RASHI’S 
COMMENTARY? 


HENRY ENGLANDER 


WAS a prolific commentator on a number of Biblical 
books.? On the whole he shows himself to be a good com- 
mentator. 

Strangely, however, K follows R almost verbatim in his 
commentary on Micah. We are inclined to believe that this 
commentary was his first attempt. In his other commentaries, 
K has an independent approach to the text. 

We here set side by side the comments on Micah as given 
in the R and K texts. In most instances K follows R verbatim 
and at times the Kara text is very slightly different from the 
R text. The Biblical text on which the comment is made is put 
in brackets. 


R K 

£0: (3y% 052 77) 
02% *nSIw p59 nN aw 

1.3! 1yrs nea Yy NTI 
moan pn DT YY Moan pl 9y) DTA By 

1.8: [Aw 7D3N) 
pana Aw yinwo Pana Aww yinwd 
29 OVAN 1P7INVN 19D ab par 1991NwN 19D) AP 


t Rashi will be referred to by the letter R and Joseph Kara will be referred 
to by the letter K. 

2See Rabbi Joseph Kara und sein Commentar on Kohelet, Dr. Berthold 
Einstein, Berlin, 1886. K’s text on Micah is found in the Festschrift in honor 
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THE GRADATIONS OF BENEVOLENCE 


ABRAHAM CRONBACH, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati 


1. connection with the eighth centenary of Maimonides ob- 
served in 1935, newspapers as well as lecturers made occasional 
reference to the eight degrees of benevolence formulated by 
Maimonides in his Matnot ‘Aniyim (X, 7-14). Maimonides was 
neither the first nor the last to attempt such a gradation. The 
Talmud implies something like a gradation of benevolence in 
such a passage as: “‘Lending is greater than almsgiving, but the 
granting of a business partnership is greatest of all’’ (Sab. 63a). 
Abot de R. Nathan 41 contains the passage: ‘Upon him who 
gives alms shall come a blessing. But greater than he is the 
lender, and highest of all is he who shares half of the profit.’’! 
A gradation with only two items? may perhaps be recognized in 


*Schechter (p. 66) offers three different recensions of this passage: 
(a) amobi nxnod. (b) anb axnpa. (c) r>2w n’xnv. The third of these recen- 
sions links the passage with Tos. B. M. IV, 12: 19v m-xnad 13n nx 2winn. This 
comports with the interpretation of the Binyan YVehoSua‘ on Ab. R. Nath. 41, 
which cites Sab. 63a and its reference to a business partnership. Similar is the 
comment of Ben Abraham on Ab. R. Nath. 41 (Wilna and Grodna 1833). 
Divergent is the interpretation of Elijah ben Abraham Hakohen in the Me‘il 
Zedakah #1701, where the phrase 1m0b1 axnvd is taken to specify what propor- 
tion of the profit yielded by any transaction should be allocated to charity. 
See HUCA, XII-XIII (1937-8), 683. This latter interpretation is obviously 
incorrect. 

2 Preferentials are common in Jewish writings on benevolence. See HUCA 
XIV (1939), 484-496; Aboab, Menorat Hama’or, Mantua, 1563, p. 67d; 
Sefer Hasidim #1676, Wistinetski ed., Berlin 1891. Preferentials both as to 
types of benevolence and as to recipients (most of which matter is culled, of 
course, from prior sources) appear in the Sulkan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 249, 15, 
16; 251, 3, 7, 8, 9, 14; 252, 1, 2, 9, 10; 259, 2. While we have here specimens of 
the preferences out of which our various scales of benevolence are constructed, 
we do not at any point — not even at Voreh De‘ah 249, 16; 251, 9; or 252, 9, 
10 where three or more factors are compared — have a deliberately articulated 
arrangement of degrees such as that first presented by Maimonides. The 


same applies to the “four dispositions as to alms-giving”’ in Abot V, 16. 
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B. B. 9a: ‘The persuader (in matters of charity) is greater than 
the giver.’’ Something in the nature of a gradation is implied 
in Ket. 67b with its reference to the wife of Mar ‘Ukba, and in 
Ta‘an. 23b with its reference to the wife of Abba Hilkiah. The 
wife of Mar ‘Ukba proves to be her husband’s superior as regards 
immunity to intense heat, and the wife of Abba Hilkiah her 
husband’s superior as a suppliant for rain. The reason is that, 
while the husbands aid the needy by dispensing coins, the wives 
at home give aid in the form of food and thus subject the needy 
to less delay and inconvenience. Vaguely intimated is a grada- 
tion in B. B. 8b: ‘“‘Ransoming of captives is the benevolence 
paramount.” An actual series of degrees is then traced in Jer. 
15.2, “death, sword, famine, captivity.’’ While the degrees 
enumerated are not degrees of benevolence but degrees of 
calamity, the implication nonetheless obtains that the greater 
the calamity relieved, the higher the rank of the beneficent act. 
All of this is prior to Maimonides. 


I. THE SEVERAL SCALES COMPARED 


Subsequent to Maimonides are the Seven Degrees enumerated 
by Moses of Coucy in the Sefer Mizwot Gadol (Semag, 1250) 
and two groupings, one of Five Degrees and one of Nine Degrees 
offered in the Menorat Hama’or of Israel ibn Al-Nakawa who 
died in 1391.3 


MAIMONIDES 


Maimonides (Matnot ‘Aniyim X, 7-14) arranges his Eight 
Degrees in a descending order: 


1. A gift, a loan, a business partnership, a job rendering alms 
unnecessary. 

2. Benevolence in which giver and recipient are unknown to one 
another. 

3. Benevolence in which the giver is unknown to the recipient. 


3 The Eight Degrees in the Tur, 249 and in the Sulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah 
249, 6-12, repeat Maimonides almost verbatim. 
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. Benevolence in which the recipient is unknown to the giver. 
. Giving before one is asked to give. 

. Giving after one is asked to give. 

. Giving inadequately but graciously. 

. Bestowal of alms grudgingly.5 


CONN MN > 


MOSES OF COUCY (SEMAG) 


The Seven Degrees of Moses of Coucy appear in the Sefer 
Mizwot Gadol, (‘Aseh 162). Unlike those of Maimonides, these 
several stages are arranged not in a descending order but in an 
ascending order: 


1. Giving with a grudge. 

2. Giving graciously. 

3. Giving graciously and adequately. 

4. Giving graciously and adequately without waiting for the 
needy person to ask. 

Giving in such wise that the recipient is unknown to the giver. 

. Giving in such wise that the giver is unknown to the recipient. 

7. Giving in such wise that neither is known to the other. 


nn 


AL-NAKAWA’S FIVE DEGREES 


The Al-Nakawa series of FIVE Degrees appears likewise in an 
ascending order (Menorat Ha-Ma’or, Sa‘ar VIII, Enelow Edition, 
pp. 82-84): 


1. Giving or pledging publicly and ostentatiously and, in cer- 
tain instances, failing to pay the pledged sum. 

2. Giving or pledging in public not only with ostentatious intent 
but also with devout intent (Lesem Samayim). 


4 David ben Zimra explains that the Maimonidean third type is higher 
than the fourth because the fourth is illustrated by the story of R. Abba 
(Ket. 67b) who, by flinging his gift tied in a scarf behind him, subjected the 
recipient to the awkwardness of having to untie the scarf. Similarly Bet Josef 
to Tur 249. 

5 The Sifse Kohen to Sulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah 249, comments that the 
grudge must be one that is unexpressed. An openly displayed surliness puts 
the act, in accordance with the use of Deut. 15.7b in Matnot ‘Aniyim VII, 2., 
completely outside of the category of Zedakah. 
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3. Giving with devout intent and, in such wise, that none but 
giver and recipient know of the transaction. 

4, Giving in such wise that giver and recipient are unknown to 
one another. 

5. Aiding the poor person by means of a business partnership 
or a loan. 


AL-NAKAWA’S NINE DEGREES® 


The Al-Nakawa series of NINE Degrees appears in the Menorat 
Ha-Ma’or, Sa‘ar VII (Enelow Edition, pp. 77-81): 


1. A trivial gift to the beggar who goes from house to house. 

2. Communal shelter for transients. 

3. The dowering of indigent brides. 

4. Equipping indigent grooms with household appurtenances and 
with clothes. 

5. Assisting, in a suitable manner, a poor person of worthy 
lineage. 

6. Assisting, in accordance with prior standards of living, a 
poor person who has seen better days. 

7. Assistance, in the guise of a loan, for a poor person who is 
sensitive about accepting alms. 

8. Dignified assistance to a necessitous scholar by means of 
business loans or patronage. ; 

9. Assistance adapted to the recipient’s individual needs. 


Let us notice to what extent items appearing in one set of 
degrees reappear in the others. These recurrences are indicated 


6 Al-Nakawa claims (Enelow ed. p. 83, line 17) that his five-fold arrange- 
ment refers to benevolences performed by individuals while his nine-fold 
arrangement embraces benevolences organized by the community. Yet this 
characterization can hardly be regarded as valid. The five-fold arrangement 
contains references to pledging in public (item 1), to the communal fund and 
its administrator (item 4), and to the ‘“‘secret box’’ and its treasurer (item 4); 
while the nine-fold arrangement instances benevolences performed in private, 
such as the meager gifts prescribed for house-to-house beggars (item 1), the 
extraordinary attentions of Hillel to an indigent of worthy lineage (item Sys 
and the experiences of R. Nehemiah, or R. Nehemiah of Sihin and of Raba 
with mendicants of fastidious tastes (item 6). 
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in the following table, where the parenthetical numbers of the 
Maimonides column represent the translation of the Maimoni- 
dean descending order into the ascending order of the other 
gradations. 


Maimonides Semag Al-Nakawa’s FIVE Al-Nakawa’s NINE 


1 (8) 5 8 
7 (7) 7 4 

3 (6) 6 

4 (5) 5 

5 (4) 4 

6 (3) 3 

70) 2 

8 (1) 1 


Without duplication are the first three items of Al-Nakawa’s 
FIVE and the first seven as well as the ninth of Al-Nakawa’s 
NINE. Excluding the Maimonidean highest degree, Semag fol- 
lows Maimonides at every step.7 The Maimonidean highest 
degree and his next to highest degree are the only ones appearing 
thrice. None appears in all four lists. 


Il. THe Non-BiIBLIcAL SOURCES 


Although our several authors purport to be only compilers of 
material already extant,’ it is not impossible to discern, in these 
gradations, some elements of originality. By segregating the non- 


7 The third step of Semag is no exception despite the verbal divergence of 
Semag’s ms? 08 1203 yn P> 879 jNIT and Maimonides’ Dxww NN 19 [Mw: 
(a) the word "87> used by Semag is not used by Maimonides. Yet the word 
seta does appear in Yoreh De‘ah 249, 11, in a passage which otherwise quotes 
Maimonides verbatim. Yoreh De‘ah reads bxwv anx nei 1b ynw. (b) Mai- 
monides also lacks the phrase: nip’ 0°39 7202. But the phrase is implied. The 
phrase appears in Maimonides’ very next item, item 7, and is apparently 
intended also for item 6, inasmuch as the grudging benevolence of item 8 
contrasts with item 6 as well as with item 7. (c) While Moses of Coucy does 
not say bxw’v anx in his item 3, the item before us, he does, in his very next 
item, read: bxww onp wi2 2pm 7 jnaw. Is it far fetched to assume that 
bxww onp in Semag’s item 4 presupposes, for its item 3, Sxww ans? 

8 In his introduction to his Sefer Hamizwot, Maimonides states: ‘‘My 
purpose was that the Misneh Torah should contain, in succint form, every- 
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original components, we may be able to determine the extent 
of each author’s original contribution. We limit ourselves to 
post-biblical citations. The persistently homiletic treatment of 
biblical citations nullifies whatever value the Bible might possess 
as a source. 

Maim. 1. No source is mentioned or quoted.. It is the com- 
mentators who recognize the dependence on Sab. 63a, “Lending 
is greater than almsgiving, but the granting of a business part- 
nership is greatest of all;’’ and on Pes. 53b, “‘Whoso makes 
business funds available (mattil bakkis) to a scholar merits abode 
in the academy on high;’’ and on the passage from Abot de 
R. Nathan 41 quoted? supra p. 163. One of the commentators, 
David ben Zimra, surmises also some dependence on Sifra Behar, 
Par. 5 interpreting Ki yamuk (Lev. 25.35), “One person can 
unload a beast before he falls; five can not lift him after he falls.”’ 

Maim. 2. No source is mentioned, but ‘‘the Chamber of 
Secrecy” is derived from Shek V, 6; ‘‘the Kuppah” from B. B. 8b 
or from Pe’ah VIII, 7; “the giver unknown to the recipient and 
the recipient unknown to the giver” from B. B. 10b, line Z 
and ‘‘the administrator of the fund conscientious as Hanina ben 
Teradyon’’?* from B. B. 10b, line 10. 

Maim. 3. No source is mentioned or quoted. The reference 
to the poor person who knows not the identity of his benefactor 
comes from B. B. 10b, line 3. The reference to the sages who 


thing in the Mishna, Talmud, Sifra, Sifri, and Tosefta, as well as everything 
that the later Gaonim have commented upon and explained with regard to 
what is forbidden or permitted, unclean or clean.”” 

» Commenting on Ab. R. Nath, 41, Binyan VehoSua‘ refers to the Mai- 
monidean highest degree, as well as to the above mentioned passage from 
Sab. 63a. Binyan YehoSua‘ construes the smn) mynd of Ab. R. Nath. 41 to mean 
that the necessitous person receives half of the profit resulting from the joint 
venture plus a little extra as a wage for his work in order to cleanse the bene- 
factor’s share of every vestige of an interest charge. According to this, the 
Maimonidean 72xbp would originate here as well as the Maimonidean mpnw. 
See also Elijah Hakohen, Welo ‘Od ’Ela (Zitomir 1853), p. 46a, discussing 
Ab. R. Nath. 41 and Rabenu Asher on Ab. R. Nath. 41, Harosh (Zitomir 
1864-1865). 

© In connection with Hanina b. Teradyon (Ab. Zar, 17b, 18a), B. B. 10b 
uses not the word Kuppah but the word "Arnikay. 
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placed coins at the doors of poor people is based upon the story 
of Mar ‘Ukba in Ket. 67b; but B. B. 10b, line 3, furnishes Mai- 
monides with the precedent for invoking the story of Mar 
‘Ukba. The allusion to untrustworty administrators is appar- 
ently derived from B. B. 10b, lines 8-10, like the allusion to 
Hanina ben Teradyon in the preceding rung of the Maimonidean 
scale. 

Maim. 4. While, here again, sources are not mentioned, 
Maimonides follows B. B. 10b, line 4, in lauding the giver who 
conceals from himself the identity of the recipient and in citing 
the case of R. Abba (Ket. 67b, line 48) as an illustration. The 
language which Maimonides uses duplicates to some extent, 
that of Ket. 67b, line 48. 

Maim. 5, 6, 7, 8. It has not been possible to trace these 
statements to any sources earlier than Maimonides.™* 


Semag 1, 2, 3, 4. merely duplicate Maim. 8, 7, 6, 5. 
Semag 5. Mentioning Ketubot, Semag uses language from 
Ket. 67b, line 48 about R. Abba who cast his gifts tied in a scarf 


behind him. 
Semag 6. Ketubot is not mentioned but the words used are 
derived from the story of Mar ‘Ukba and the door socket in 


Ket. 67b, line 27. 

Semag 7. Baba Batra is mentioned and the language of 
B. B. 8ab is employed regarding the sudden death averted by 
the charity in which giver and recipient are unknown to one 


1 We must refer once more to the statement in the introduction to Mai- 
monides’ Sefer Hamizwot (supra, note 8), where Maimonides confesses his 
reliance upon ‘‘Mishna, Talmud, Sifra, Sifre, Tosefta’’ as well as upon ‘‘the 
later Gaonim,”’ although Bernard Ziemlich speaks of ‘‘der ganzen talmudischen 
und nachtalmudischen Halacha literatur’” (‘‘Plan und Anlage des Mischne 
Thora” in Moses ben Maimon, Gesellsch. z. Forderung d. Wissenschaft d. 
Judenthums, Vol. I, p. 250, Leipzig, 1908). The margins to our texts of the 
Misne Torah provide the references to ‘‘Mishna, Talmud, Sifra, Sifre, Tosefta,”’ 
while Maimonides himself credits the Gaonim with whatsoever he appro- 
priates from that source. See Adolf Schwarz, “Das Verhaeltniss Maimunis 
zu den Gaonen”’ in Moses ben Maimon I, 332-410. May we not safely assume 
originality on the part of Maimonides where the contrary is not indicated in the 
text or in the margin? See also iufra note 21. 
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another. The author also mentions Tos. Shekalim and quotes 
Tos. Shek II, 16 regarding the ‘‘Chambers of Secrecy”’ in various 
cities resembling that in the Temple at Jerusalem. 


Al-Nakawa’s FIVE 1. Ta‘anit Chap. I is mentioned and Ta‘an. 
8b quoted verbatim: ‘Rains are withheld because of those 
who pledge and fail to pay.” 

Al-Nakawa’s FIVE 2. While no source is mentioned or quoted, 
the doctrine presented finds expression at a number of prior 
points. Encomiums on charity devoid of ulterior motives appear 
in Lev. Rab. 34, 12, B. B. 10a, Yer. San.%? and elsewhere. The 
very words, novb mmxp aayod occur in the narrative (Lev. 
Rab. 34, 12) telling how Simeon b. Yohai once inveigled his 
nephews into a service of uncalculating benevolence. The ident- 
ical story, with Johanan b. Zakkai as the hero appears in B. B. 
10a. 

Al-Nakawa’s FIVE 3. No source mentioned or quoted but 
reference to B. B. 10b, line 1 — giver and recipient unknown to 
one another — seems to be implied. 

Al-Nakawa’s FIvE 4. Without mentioning the source, the 
author uses the word Kuppah from B. B. 8b or Pe’ah VIII, 7, 
although the context is that of the ’Arnekay in B. B. 10b, line 9. 
The parnas in this passage of Al-Nakawa evidently harks back 
to the memunneh of B. B. 10b, line 9. Ketubot Chap. VI is men- 
tioned and the story of R. Abba and the scarf (Ket. 67b, line 48) 
is quoted verbatim. The statement that, in the Temple, there 
stood an orificed box into which the benevolent would secretly 
cast their alms and from which a treasurer would make alloca- 
tions to the poor, suggests remotely the ‘‘Chamber of Secrecy’’ 
in Shek. V, 6. The language of the subsequent statement, that 
giver and recipient were unknown to one another, is largely 
that of B. B. 10b, line 1. 


” Discussing Prov. 11.21, bottom of p. 35b in the Zitomir edition, 1865, 
“Whoso doth charity and expects immediate reward is like the purchaser who 
says: “‘Here’s the sack, here’s the coin, here’s the measure — quick, the 
grain!’ See my Religion and its Social Setting, p. 105 and HUCA XII-XIII 
(1937-8), 670 ff. 

3 Our author calls him Raba. 
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Al-Nakawa’s FIvE 5. Without mentioning Sanhedrin or 
Yebamot, the author quotes from San. 76b (Yeb. 63a) a portion 
of the phrase about the merits of one who lends to the poor in 
time of stress. The thought and, to some extent, the language 
here repeat that of the Maimonidean rank one. Sabbath Chap. VI 
is mentioned and the passage from Sab. 63a (lending better than 
giving, business association better than lending) is quoted ver- 
batim. The Midrash to Psalms" is mentioned and a midrashic 
comment on Psalm 112.9 is quoted to the effect that one of the 
excellences of lending resides in the consideration that, when a 
loan is repaid, the money can be used over again as a loan to 
some other poor person. 


Al-Nakawa’s NINE 1. Baba Batra is not mentioned but 
B. B. 9a is quoted verbatim: ‘To a poor person begging from 
door to door, we are obligated to grant not a large gift but a 
small one.”’ 

Al-Nakawa’s NINE 2. The author mentions Baba Batra, but 
the subsequent quotation contains language from Pe’ah VIII, 7 
and from Tur 250 rather than that of Baba Batra. From Pe‘ah 
VIII, 7 comes the statement that a needy transient be granted 
a loaf of a specific size. The specification of the size avoids the 


™ The reference to the Midrash on Ps. 112.9b is probably incorrect; our 
Midrash to Psalms offers no comment on Ps. 112.9. In Enelow’s edition, p. 84, 
the paragraph containing the fifth stage concludes with matter which we must 
discard as irrelevant. The lending of money suggests, on the basis of Ket. 50a 
(near bottom) the person who lends books which he has himself copied or 
purchased, although Ket. 50a speaks only of copying and only of one group 
of books, namely, the Bible. The exaction of a pledge which Al-Nakawa men- 
tions here was apparently suggested by Ket. 67b, line 33, although the purpose 
of the pledge in Ket. 67b is that of mitigating the humiliation of the borrower, 
while the purpose in Al-Nakawa is that of allaying the anxiety of the lender. 
The scruple lest uncompensated work performed by the borrower for the lender 
might constitute the payment of interest rests upon the unmentioned B. B. 
V, 10 (cf. supra note 9, quoting Binyan JehoSua‘ to Ab. R. Nath. 41). Utterly, 
irrelevant is the mention of Maimonides and the quotation from Maimonides 
commentary to Abot III, 19, that distributing a given sum to several needy 
persons is more meritorious than assigning all of it to one needy person. See 
HUCA XIV (1939), 487. Ps. 112.9b may, by way of homily, have suggested 
the thought. 
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involved language of Peah VIII, 7 and uses the simpler ‘‘twenty 
ounces” from Tur 250. Peah VIII, 7 also yields the author’s 
reference to the meals that accompany lodging for the night and 
to the three meals for the Sabbath. The fact that some of these 
words are quoted in B. B. 9a is obviously our author’s reason for 
mentioning Baba Batra. The author then approximately quotes 
Tos. Peah IV, 8 with reference to the pillow for sleeping and to 
the oil and beans for the Sabbath repast. However, he mentions 
as his source not Tos. Peah but Maimonides who quotes Tos. 
Peah IV, 8 in Matnot ‘Aniyim VII, 8. 

Al-Nakawa’s NINE 3. Without mentioning Ketubot the 
author quotes Ket. VI, 5: ‘“‘An indigent orphaned girl who be- 
comes a bride is supplied with a dowry of fifty silver zuz. If 
funds suffice, she is dowered in accordance with the honor due 
her.” 

Al-Nakawa’s NINE 4. The author mentions Ketubot Chap. VI 
and quotes from Ket. 67b, line 3: ‘If an orphan marries, there 
first occurs the renting of a domicile for him and the providing 
of equipment for his household.”’ 

Al-Nakawa’s NINE 5. This stage entails, without mentioning 
Ketubot, a quotation from Ket. 67b, line 8: ‘‘Thou shalt grant 
not riches but merely sustenance,’”’ although the text in Ket. 
67b does not, like Al-Nakawa, limit the application of the re- 
mark to poor persons of exalted lineage. Our author then men- 
tions Ketubot Chap. VI and quotes Ket. 67b, line 9, about the 
needy person of worthy lineage who must, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be supplied with a horse and a runner, and about 
Hillel, the Elder, who in the course of fulfilling this requirement, 
once found himself unable to procure a runner and himself acted 
as runner, functioning thus before the needy person for a dis- 
tance of three miles.** Continuing, our author quotes Ket. 67b, 
line 14, about the indigent person in Sepphoris who was supplied 
daily with a litra of high-priced meat. Our author finally mentions 
Sifre and quotes Sifre to Deut. §118 together with a fragment 
from Semag 162: ‘‘Where it is fitting that bread be given, let 


s The story occurs likewise in Tos. Peah IV, 10 and in Sifre to Deut. § 116 
(ed. Friedman, p. 98b). 
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bread be given. Similarly let dough be given or coins or warm 
food or cold food, as the occasion demands.’’** 

Al-Nakawa’s NINE 6. The author mentions Ketubot Chap. 
VI and quotes, with some variants, the story in Ket. 67b, line 19, 
about the mendicant who died of revulsion when R. Nehemiah 
served him some beans, although beans were all that the men- 
dicant had asked. There is also mention of Palestinian Peah and 
a quotation, with some variants, of the story in the gemara to 
Yer. Peah VIII, 8, which tells of the mendicant who, approaching 
R. Nehemiah of Sihin, asked that some poultry be given him 
to eat and then died of revulsion when supplied with money 
and told to purchase meat that was less luxurious. Without 
mentioning Ketubot, our author then quotes, with slight varia- 
tions, the story from Ket. 67b, line 23, reciting how a mendicant 
had once asked Rabba for some fatted hen and aged wine; how, 
to the suggestion that such demands imposed an unfair burden 
upon the community, the mendicant, quoting Ps. 145.15, replied 
that what he desired was not of the community’s giving but of 
God’s giving; and how, as if in Divine support of the mendicant’s 
claim, it transpired that, just at that moment, Rabba was visited 
by his sister whom he had not seen in many years, the sister 
bringing as a gift, some fatted hen and aged wine, which Rabba 
promptly bestowed upon his mendicant caller. 

Al-Nakawa’s NINE 7. This stage does not mention Ketubot 
but drawing variously from lines, 30, 29, and 35 of Ket. 67b, 
quotes, with certain abridgements and alterations, the passage 
to the effect that, according to Deut. 15.8, a destitute person 
who declines aid should be granted what purports to be a loan, 
this supposed loan to be afterward treated as a gift. If the neces- 
sitous person continues hesitant, he should, to shield his sensibili- 
ties, be asked to furnish a pledge, that the pretended loan might 
appear to be really a loan. 

Al-Nakawa’s NINE 8. While Ketubot is neither mentioned 
nor quoted, it is possible to recognize an allusion to the passage 


16 Ed. Friedman, 98b. The reference to warm food or cold food comes 
from Semag § 162. See also Tos. Pe’ah IV, 10 and Aboab, Menorat Hama’ or, 
7-7-8, Mantua 1563, p. 68a. 
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in Ket. 111b about the merit of aiding a scholar by enabling him 
to engage in business. Quoted is the passage in Pes. 53b about 
“throwing into the purse’’ of a scholar some of the profits of 
merchandizing. The source, however, is not named. Generosity 
to scholars is also commended in a Midrash to Prov. 3.9. Our 
author purports to quote the wording of the passage and to 
mention the source, but it has not been possible to locate the 
passage in any of the previous literature.17, The same applies 
to a quotation of similar import, a Midrash on Prov. 3.18, which 
our author claims to have derived from Sifre.8 

Al-Nakawa’s NINE 9. Without mentioning the source, our 
author quotes from Lev. Rab. 34, 6, seven of the eight biblical 
words for “‘poor,” kelek being the word omitted. The author 
elaborates at length on each of these words. Excepting for some 
remote suggestion of Sifra, Behar, Par. 5 on the importance of 
prevention, when he discusses the word ¢ekak, the author follows 
no ascertainable text,'® but seems to be original. In his summari- 
zation at the end of the paragraph, he quotes, without mention- 
ing the source or the Talmudic teacher, Rabbi Jose’s words in 
Sab. 118b: ‘Let my portion be with those who solicit funds and 
not with those who apportion funds.’’2° 

The table on pp. 176, 177 is designed to display, at a glance, 
the incidence of each post-biblical citation and its measure of 
precision. 


17 Enelow, op. cit., p. 79, note to line 23. 

18 Enelow, op. cit., p. 80, note to line 4. 

9 Enelow, op. cit., p. 80, note to line 8. A listing of seven (or eight) syn- | 
onyms for ‘‘poor”’ occurs at various places besides Lev. Rab. 34, 6, for instance: 
Midrash to Prov. 22.29 ed. Buber p. 93; Ab. R. Nath. ed. Schechter, piel22; 
Version II, 43; Tanhuma, Behar 6; Louis Ginzberg, Genizah Studies I, 89. 
See HUCA XIV (1939), 511, note 56. As to Sifra, Behar, Par. 5, supra p. 168 
in the Maimonidean rank one. 

20 Just as Maimonides in Matnot ‘Aniyim X, 9 says “‘our sages’? when 
alluding only to Mar ‘Ukba (Maim. item 3), and in X, 10 when alluding only 
to R, Abba (Maim. item 4), so does Al-Nakawa say ‘“‘our sages,”’ although the 
saying is that of one individual, R. José. 
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III. ELEMENTS OF ORIGINALITY 


While these several gradations of benevolent acts represent 
borrowings from the Mishna, the Talmudim, the Tosefta, Sifre, 
Sifra, and various Midrashim, and to some extent, from one 
another, each displays its elements of uniqueness and originality. 

Maimonides appears to have been the first to conceive of a 
deliberately constructed scale of philanthropic values. He was, 
at least, the first to use the word Ma‘alot in this sense and to 
design a series of more than three stages. 

It is further to be noticed that all of the Maimonidean bor- 
rowings are restricted to the first half of the Maimonidean scale. 
The 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th items dispense with all grounding in 
the past and are, to all appearance, of Maimonides’ own com- 
position.”# 

Maimonides displays originality also in certain details. Sab. 
63a and Abot de R. Nathan 41, which obviously underlie his 
highest ranking, place business partnerships on a level superior 
to that of granting loans. With Maimonides, the level of the 
two is identical. Neither Sab. 63a nor Abot de R. Nathan 41 
mentions the providing of employment. Employment (Melaka’) 
is a uniquely Maimonidean contribution.” 

The originality of Moses of Coucy (Semag) consists in his 
inversion of the Maimonidean order. For some reason, Semag 
elects to omit the Maimonidean rank one. While he mentions 
no sources, he utilizes the concepts of Sab. 63a and of Abot de 
R. Nathan 41 (material employed in the Maimonidean rank one) 
elsewhere in his §162 and partly in his §93, but not in his scale 
of philanthropic values.” 


The original factor in Al-Nakawa’s FIVE is the choice involved 


2 Supra notes 8 and 11, we animadverted to the factors of originality in 
the Misneh Torah. Bernard Ziemlich, op. cit., p. 252, calls attention to the 
extensive utilization by Maimonides of medical and cosmological ideas having 
no talmudic or rabbinic origin. Ziemlich instances the cosmology of Yesode 
Hatorah chap. ii and the health rules in De‘ot, chaps. iii and iv. 

22 Compare the utilization of Abot I, 5 in Matnot ‘Aniyim, X, 7, but see 
note 9 supra. 

23 Munkacs ed., 1905, p. 133b, first column near top. The ‘‘seven degrees” 
stand on p. 134b. Quoting, on p. 133b, the statement from Yeb. 63a (top) 
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TABLE OF QUOTATIONS AND REFERENCES 


*Means that the author names the source. 

tMeans that the author quotes or approximately quotes the source. 
Otherwise the indication implies an allusion without quotation or nam- 
ing of source. 
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in items 1, 2, and 3. As we have noticed (supra p. 167), Mai- 
monides is duplicated only in Al-Nakawa’s rankings four and five. 

Some elements of originality are discernible also in Al- 
Nakawa’s series of NINE. The eighth stage of this gradation is 
the only one duplicated in any of the other lists. While extensive 
borrowings from prior literature are obvious, the choice of just 
these topics rather than any others belongs distinctly to Al- 
Nakawa. 

We have already observed (supra p. 174) the indications that 
the final degree in Al-Nakawa’s NINE abounds in matter not 
derived from other authors. The treatment of the seven different 
words for ‘‘poor”’ differs markedly from that in any of the other 
sources broaching that array of synonyms.”4 Thus Dal is inter- 
preted as being a person who, because of his poverty, is forsaken 
by kindred and friends. The Tekak’s is one who lives on poverty’s 
border-line where any untoward happening can plunge him into 
destitution. The Mak is one whose poverty is chronic. The Ras 
is the genteel poor person who, as long as he can, assumes an 
outward appearance of respectability but who, once his poverty 
is exposed, becomes the scorn of relatives and acquaintances. 
The ‘Ani is the one who, by utmost toil, can scrape together the 
barest subsistence. The Misken is one who seeks aid but meets 
with naught except jeers and rebuffs. The ’Ebyon is the person 
who is hopelessly incapable either of working or of begging and 
who vainly longs for everything, even for food. Each of these 
types must be handled in accordance with its respective pre- 
dicament. 

Distinctly original is Al-Nakawa’s summarization: ‘‘The 
administrators of charity must understand all of these several 
types, if they would apportion aid intelligently.” In this concep- 
tion of individualized treatment, our author comes strikingly 
near to modern conceptions of social service. 


about lending to the poor in a time of stringency, Moses of Coucy, like Mai- 
monides, mentions the loan and the job but, unlike Maimonides, omits the 
business partnership. 

24 Enelow, op. cit., p. 34. 

*s Some precedent for the idea of prevention which our author joins with 
that of the Tekak, we have noted supra p. 168. 
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IV. THE LOGIC OF THE SEQUENCES 


Any comparison implies a quantitative difference amid some 
kind of qualitative identity, and a gradation is merely a com- 
parison that may include more than two members. We can 
compare degrees of heat or degrees of weight or degrees of dis- 
tance — to some extent even degrees of pleasure — with one 
another. We can not compare heat with weight or weight with 
distance or pleasure with any of them. We can grade houses 
as having 100 square feet of flooring or 150 square feet or 200 
square feet. We can grade houses as unpainted, partly painted, 
or completely painted. We can not arrange a gradation of beau- 
tiful houses, red houses, stone houses, bath houses, and mort- 
gaged houses. All members of a true gradation exclude one 
artiother. In the example above, 100 square feet exclude 150 
square feet and 200 square feet; 150 excludes both 100 and 200, 
while 200 square feet excludes 100 as well as 150. Completely 
painted houses exclude the unpainted and the partly painted, 
and so on. Red houses, however, do not exclude beautiful houses 
or stone houses or bath houses or mortgaged houses. A stone 
house can be red and a mortgaged house can be red. Similarly 
with all the members of such a series, each can exist conjointly 
with any of the others. 

Bearing this in mind, we are constrained to observe that none 
of our gradations of benevolence constitutes a true gradation. 
None of them displays a unitary basis of comparison running 
through the entire series. None contains items every one of 
which excludes all of the rest. 


1. MAIMONIDES (FOLLOW TABLE A) 


Let us examine, once more, the scale proffered by Maimonides. 
It will be noticed that, while items 2, 3, 4 are mutually exclusive,” 
and items 5 and 6 mutually exclusive, and while item 7 (omitting 


2% If this basis applied to the Maimonidean rank one, the contents of the 
present rank one would have to follow the contents of the present rank four, 
In the “loan, partnership, or job,” identities are unconcealed. 
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the word “inadequately’’) excludes item 8, the mutual exclusive- 
ness does not extend any further. Item 5 can obtain jointly with 
items 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, and 8. Item 6 can coexist?7 with any. except 
item 5. Item 7 (omitting ‘‘inadequately”’) is compatible with all 
except item 8, as item 8 is compatible with all except 7. The 
“inadequately” of item 7 can characterize any one of the other 


1 


i) 
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TABLE A 


THE GRADATIONS OF MAIMONIDES 


. A gift, a loan, a business partnership, a job rendering alms un- 
necessary 

. Benevolence in which the giver and the recipient are unknown to one 
another 

. Benevolence in which the giver is unknown to the recipient 

. Benevolence in which the recipient is unknown to the giver 

. Giving before one is asked to give 

. Giving after one is asked to give 

. Giving inadequately but graciously 

. Bestowal of alms grudgingly 











stages.”* In brief, we have here not one basis of comparison but 
five, namely: 


A. 


B. 


The question of adequacy. This is the basis of the word 
“‘adequately’’?9 in item 7. 

The matter of being gracious or ungracious. This is the basis 
of items 7 and 8. 

The question whether the helper does or does not wait until 
solicited. This is the basis of items 5 and 6. 


. The extent to which the identities of giver or recipient are 


concealed from one another. This is the basis of items 2, 
3, 4. 


7 Giving can be anonymous as instanced by the ‘chamber of secrecy,” 
mentioned in connection with the Maimonidean rank two. 

28 Supra, note 7, a.). 

29 Supra, notes 7 and 26. 
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E. Ingenuity in contriving that aid should lack the appearance 
of aid. This is the basis*° of item 1. 


A unitary sentiment, to,be sure, does pervade all eight of 
the items.3! This is the sentiment about rendering help in such 
manner as to protect the recipient from humiliation. Maimonides 
doubtless intended that his highest stage should involve a 
minimum of humiliation and his lowest stage a maximum, with 
corresponding variations throughout the scale. That he succeeds 
in conveying his admonition need not be denied. His striking 
attempt to construct a scale and his claim to have produced such 
a scale may even add force to his admonition. What we deny is 
that he succeeded in devising a genuine ladder of eight degrees. 
A unitary sentiment is not the same as a unitary basis of com- 
parison. If it were, any grouping of entities could become a 
gradation. But if any and every congeries can be a gradation, 
the word ‘“‘gradation”’ forfeits all significance. 


3° The commentators, most of them referring to Rashi’s interpretation of the 
passage in Sab. 63a, are almost unanimous in regarding the import of the 
Maimonidean rank one to be that of disguising the benevolence in order to 
shield the recipient against humiliation: Tur 253 end; Al-Nakawa op. cit- 
Sa‘ar 7 (Enelow, ed. p. 83, lines 19, 20); Abraham ben Elijah Hakohen, Me‘s- 
Zedakah, § 1553, § 1557 (HUCA, XIV, (1939), 305; Ba’er Heteb, to Sulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 249, 6; Bet Josef to Tur, 249; Aboab, Menorat Hama’ or 
7-2-10; Elijah Hakohen, welo ‘Od Ela, Zitomir 1853 p. 46a, quoting Ab. R.- 
Nath. 4. Sifse Kohen to Sulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah 249, elaborates to the effect 
that a present subjects one to less humiliation than alms because gifts are 
ordinarily exchanged between friends. Partnership is less humiliating than a 
loan because, from a partnership, the helper derives profit. Ben Abraham on 
Ab. R. Nath. 41 (Wilna and Grodna 1833) comments that loans avert humilia- 
tion because loans are granted to rich as well as to poor. Moreover the sums 
accorded as loans are likely to be ampler than those conferred as gifts. Not 
exactly identical is the view of David ben Zimra who, quoting Sifra, Behar, 
Par. 5 (supra p. 168) construes the Maimonidean first rank as stressing pre- 
vention. A synthesis of the two ideas appears in Semag § 162, with its sug- 
gestion that, when poverty is prevented, humiliation is prevented. 

3 The Ben Abraham commentary on Ab. R. Nath. 41 (Wilna and Grodna, 
1833) observes that a loan is given less graciously than a business partnership, 
the benefactor having more to risk in a loan. Had Maimonides appropriated that 
distinction (supra, p. 164), there would have been introduced an additional 
sentiment (as in Al-Nakawa’s FIVE, infra, p. 185) and an additional basis of 
comparison. By placing loans and business partnerships on the same level, 
Maimonides (supra, p. 164) serves the interests of unity. 
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2. MOSES OF COUCY (FOLLOW TABLE B) 


In the gradation offered by Moses of Coucy, items 5, 6, 7 are 
mutually exclusive of one another and exhibit among themselves 
a common basis of comparison, resembling in this regard, the 
parallel items in Maimonides. The same may be said of Semag’s 
items 1 and 2. Items 3 and 4 can be fitted together if we assume 
the warrantability of adding to item 3, the words ‘‘after the 
needy person has asked.’’3? Neither 1 nor 2 nor 3 nor 4 is excluded 


TABLE B 


THE GRADATIONS OF MOSES OF COUCY (SEMAG) 


. Giving with a grudge 

. Giving graciously 

. Giving graciously and adequately 

. Giving graciously and adequately without waiting for the needy 
person to ask 

. Giving in such wise that the recipient is unknown to the giver 

. Giving in such wise that the giver is unknown to the recipient 

. Giving in such wise that neither is known to the other 





by 5 or 6 or 7, while item 4 is compatible with 2 and possibly 
identical with unemended 3. These seven items, in a word, 
exhibit no fewer than four different bases of comparison: 


A. The question of adequacy. This is the basis of items 3 and 4, 
or rather of the second portion of each item. 

B. The matter of being gracious or ungracious. This is the 
basis of items 1 and 2. As the text stands before us, items 
3 and 4 merely repeat the word ‘‘graciously”’ appearing in 
item 2. 

C. The question whether the helper does or does not wait until 
solicited. This is expressly the basis in item 4, the last 
part, and also the basis in item 3, provided our proposed 
supplementation to item 3 is justified. 


32 Supra, note 7, c. 
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D. The extent to which the identities of giver and recipient are 
concealed from one another. This is the basis of items 
5,76, and 7, 


The disparities between Moses of Coucy and Maimonides 
are so slight and so obviously accidental that we can easily 
recognize in the former the same unitary sentiment as that per- 
vading the eight levels of the latter. The underlying thought in 
both is the merit of sparing the needy person’s sensibilities, the 
thought itself remaining unimpaired whatever the deficiencies 
that mar the structure of the scale. 


3. AL-NAKAWA’S FIVE (FOLLOW TABLE C) 


The first three items of Al-Nakawa’s FIVE are, like one of the 
items in Maimonides and two of the items in Semag, not simple 
but composite. Item 1 in Al-Nakawa’s FIVE involves a.) the 


TABLE C 
AL-NAKAWA’S FIVE GRADATIONS 


. Giving or pledging publicly and ostentatiously and, in certain 
instances, failing to pay the pledged sum 


. Giving or pledging in public not only with ostentatious intent but 
also with devout intent 
. Giving with devout intent and, in such wise, that none but the giver 
and the recipient know of the transaction 
4. Giving in such wise that giver and recipient are unknown to one 
another 
5. Aiding the poor person by means of a business partnership or a loan 





element of ostentation, and b.) the factor of default. Item 2 
involves a.) the element of ostentation, and b.) the element of 
devoutness. Item 3 involves a.) the element of devoutness, and 
b.) the factor of privacy. We must therefore speak not of items 
1.2.0 Dut of items la, 1b,2a, 2b, 3a,.5b. 

Item 1b may have to be deleted as irrelevant. The topic 
before us is benevolence. Item 1b falls outside of the category 
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of benevolence. Item 1b alludes precisely to instances in which 
charity fails to occur.33 

The non-exclusives in Al-Nakawa’s FIVE are the following: 
Item 2a merely repeats 1a, while 3a merely repeats 2b. Item 2b 
(=3a) is compatible with items 4 and 5. Item 2 states explicitly 
that 1a is compatible with 2b (3a). 

Further scrutiny will show that we have, in these five grades 
of Al-Nakawa, no fewer than six different bases of comparison :34 


The quality of devoutness. Represented by 2b (= 3a). 

The matter of ostentation. Represented by 1a (=2a). 

The extent to which the transaction is concealed from out- 
siders. Represented by 3b. 

. The extent to which the identities of giver and recipient are 
concealed from one another. Represented by item 4. 

Ingenuity in contriving that aid should lack the appearance 
of aid. Represented by item 5. 

The wisdom of making a given amount of money render the 
utmost philanthropic service.3s This is represented by 
item 5. 


Ba oO - Ome 


fe 


Bases C and D may appear, at first blush, to be aspects of 
one and the same standard. But they are not. To some extent, 
they even contradict one another. Among the devices for con- 
cealing givers from recipients and vice versa, is the communal 
fund which outsiders administer. It is curious that even the 
Liskat HaSa’im invoked by Maimonides and by Semag as a 
means of eliminating outsiders becomes, in Al-Nakawa’s FIVE, 
a box whose contents are distributed by a treasurer.3 Keeping 


33 Unless the author meant that any act —even a deceptive act — which 
induces benevolence in others is a species of charity, this falls outside the range 
of Zedakah far more decidedly than does the matter upon which Sifse Kohen 
comments, supra, note 5. 

44 Should the conjecture in the preceding note be not a mere conjecture 
but a statement of fact, there would be seven bases of comparison in Al- 
Nakawa’s FIVE. We would have to include, among the bases of comparison, the 
quality of arousing benevolence in others. 

3s Supra, p. 171 on the possibility that a loan repaid can become a further 
loan. 

36 Enelow ed., p. 83, lines 11-16. 
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the identity of helper and helped reciprocally hidden is one 
ideal. Keeping their identities unknown to outsiders is a dis- 
tinctly different ideal. Still different, we need hardly observe, 
in item 5, is the partnership’ or loan (copied from Maimonides) 
by which reciprocal concealment is definitely precluded. In the 
case of partnership, even the public would come to know what 
had occurred. 

Nor is all that we lack here unity of basis. Also missing is 
the unity of sentiment that we felt in Maimonides and in Semag’ 
While items 3b, 4, 5 in Al-Nakawa’s FIVE convey the traditional 
concern for sparing the poor humiliation, items la, 2, 3a envisage 
not the mental state of the recipient but the mental state of the 
giver. Again, item 5 stresses the advantages of loans which, 
when repaid, can serve as further loans. This five-step gradation 
thus embodies not one sentiment but three: 1) that of scruple 
about the poor person’s sensibilities, 2) that of solicitude about 
the benefactor’s motives, and 3) that of shrewd financial 
management. 


4. AL-NAKAWA’S NINE (FOLLOW TABLE D). 


It is only because of the word Ma‘alot in the text of Al-Nakawa 
that we speak here of a gradation at all. There is no item in the 
list that excludes any other, and there are no two items resting 





TABLE D 
AL-NAKAWA’S NINE GRADATIONS 


. A trivial gift to a beggar who goes from house to house 

Communal shelter for transients 

. The dowering of indigent brides 

. Equipping indigent grooms with household appurtenances and with 

clothes 

. Assisting, in a suitable manner, a poor person of worthy lineage 

6. Assisting, in accordance with prior standards of living, a poor person 
who has seen better days 

7. Assistance, in the guise of a loan, for a poor person who is sensitive 
about accepting alms 

8. Dignified assistance to a necessitous scholar by means of business 
loans or patronage 

9. Assistance adapted to the recipient's individual needs 


Bown 
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upon the same basis of comparison. Possibly the author wishes 
to intimate some vague gradation of financial outlay. Item 2 
may involve larger expenditure than item 1, item 3 than item Dy 
and so on down the list. Again, it may be that these several items, 
if not by their contents, at least by their verbalizations, may 
have elicited varying degrees of the author’s enthusiasm, item 1 
arousing in him a minimum of ardor, and item 9 a Maximum, 
with corresponding degrees up or down the series. 


Most plausible would be the surmise that a scale of benev- 
olences is really not the author’s concern. His zeal focuses upon 
Jewish tradition from which he quotes so copiously. His object 
appears to have been that of capturing the attention of his readers 
for the mighty thoughts in the Talmud, the Midrash, Sifre, the 
Tosefta, and the rest. The pretense of a gradation may represent 
not any serious effort but rather what we of today would call 
a form of advertising. The author’s endeavor was not to contrive 
a gradation but to intensify the reader’s love for the gems of 
Jewish teaching. . 

Indeed, Al-Nakawa’s NINE only carries to an extreme the 
characteristic barely disguised in the other three. In all of them, 
the constructing of a scale was secondary. Gripping the reader’s 
soul in behalf of Jewish admonitions about benevolence and of 
high ideals regarding benevolence — this seems to have been, in 
all of them, the prime and the real objective. 


BEITRAEGE ZUR/FINANZGESCHICHTE 
DER JUEDISCHEN GEMEINDEN IN POLEN 


BERNARD D. WEINRYB, New York City 
I. Drz KoNSUMPTIONS- UND EINKOMMENSTEUER 


IE Krupki- oder Korobka-Steuer,’ auch *Dpxo.? genannt, 
war, wie bereits ausgefuehrt,?* sowohl Konsumptions- wie 
auch Einkommen- bezw. Umsatzsteuer.3 Die Konsumptions- 


t Krupki von Krobka, Krobia = Kiste, Schatulle, Buechse. In den Gemein- 
den war es ueblich, dass die Eingaenge in einer Kiste (Kasse) aufbewahrt 
wurden, in die einer der Vorsteher das Geld durch eine Spalte hineinwarf; der 
Schluessel dagegen befand sich bei einem anderen Vorsteher, bezw. wurde 
irgend eine andere Anordnung getroffen, die die Kontrolle ueber die Gelder 
ermoeglichte. So haben wir ein ‘“‘Kistchen des czopowe’’ (‘NDNVD by S»ypypn) 
in der Krakauer Gemeinde im Jahre 1595 (Wettstein, Kadmonijot mi-Pinkesa- 
oth Je¥anim 1892,10). In Pinczow wurde bei der Einfuehrung der Krupki- 
Steuer folgendes bestimmt: $’3n mand nvm) jaNODI ID 7 *~pPEIPT MyD bw mann’ 
nnpo “rp ans b5> yiaw boa OyIapA OWI Ww PA IA MINNDp ‘3a wT MINNsD vbw 
“) ppiypm yox2 Va 7 wbwn nnppm ans (Pinkes der Gemeinde Pinczow) 
Aehnliche Bestimmungen sind auch aus anderen Orten bekannt. Fuer die 
Konsumptionssteuer auf Fleisch war in Pinczow angeordnet, dass das Geld 
in eine verschlossene Kasse gelegt werden sollte, die einem der Schaechter 
unterstellt war; der Schluessel dagegen sollte bei dem zweiten Schaechter der 
Stadt aufbewahrt werden. Warum gerade fuer diese Steuer die Bezeichnung 
“Krupki’”’ entstanden ist, ist schwer zu sagen. Uebrigens wird diese Steuer in 
Urkunden — allerdings im 19. Jht. —nan genannt (so onda nan=Brotkrupki, 
im Jahre 1825 in PruZana. Vgl. Pinkes von der Stat PruZene. 1930, S. 33). 
In spaeteren Jahren findet sich in Urkunden der Ausdruck ‘“‘Krupki” fuer die 
Gemeindekasse ueberhaupt, wohl als Uebersetzung des hebr. Wortes ‘‘nan” 
(In Litauen: 72°07 nan = Kasse der Landessynode). 

2taxa, taksa=Abgabe, Steuer {auf Grund von Schaetzung auferlegt] 
(Grimm, Deutsches Woerterbuch XI, 428; J. Karlowicz etc. Slownik Jezyka 
Polskiego, VII, 11-12). In den Urkunden ist manchmal »ppxvu neben “‘krupki”’ 
zu finden, an anderen Stellen wieder wird die Krupkisteuer als ‘“opxu’’ be- 
zeichnet. 

2a MGWJ 1938, 263. 

31m weiteren als Einkommensteuer bezeichnet, obwohl sie manchmal 


vom Einkommen, manchmal vom Umsatz erhoben wurde. 
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Steuer wird in den Urkunden maxp bw -parnps oder “kleine 
Krupki,’’s die Einkommen- bezw. Umsatzsteuer “‘grosse Krupki”’ 
(oder taxe) genannt. In spaeteren Zeiten (19. Jahrhundert) 
hat sich die Bezeichnung “‘krupki” oder ‘“‘taxe” fuer die Kon- 
sumptionssteuer auf Fleisch und andere Gegenstaende, fuer 
Lichtsteuer etc. erhalten.6 Zur Zeit der Einfuehrung aber waren 
anscheinend beide Arten Steuern gemeint. 

Die Erlaubnis der Litauischen Landessynode von 1650, die 
‘“Krupki’’-Steuern einzufuehren, bedeutet weder den Anfang der 
Konsumptions- und Einkommensteuer in den juedischen Gemein- 
den, noch sind diese Steuern bei ihrer urspruenglichen Bestim- 
mung “‘zur Deckung der Schulden der Gemeinde” geblieben. 

Aus dem Ende des 16. und Anfang des 17. Jahrhunderts sind 
aus manchen polnischen Gemeinden Belege ueber Abgaben beim 
Einkauf von Fleisch, manchmal auch von Fleisch und Met 
erhalten;? allerdings hat man dort das Einkommen aus dieser 
Steuer zur Deckung bestimmter Beduerfnisse (fuer Arme, 
Kranke, zur Deckung von Schulden, aehnlich wie in Litauen) 
bestimmt. Noch in frueheren Zeiten wurden in Polen Abgaben 
vom Einkommen erhoben oder der Handel mit gewissen Waren 
war steuerpflichtig,® wobei allerdings nicht immer klar ist, ob es 


‘ Buber, Kirja Nisgaba, 111, 117. 

5 “Krubka mala” in einer Urkunde von Lemberg vom Jahre 1772 (Zbig- 
niew Pazdro, Organizacya i praktyka zyd. sqdow podwojedzinskich 1740-1772 
Lemberg 1903, S. 285). 

° Vgl. Gessen in Evrejska Starina 191 1, S. 305 ff. Die hier von uns behandelte 
Epoche umfasst die Zeit bis zur Teilung Polens; in der spaeteren Zeit gestaltet 
sich das Steuerwesen der Juden in Polen entsprechend dem Lande, zu dem der 
betreffende Teil gekommen war. Ueber Russland informiert die hier erwaehnte 
Arbeit von Gessen. 

7 Lemberg, Zolkiew, Krakau, Posen (Balaban, Zydzi Lwowscy na preelomie 
XVITi. XVIII w. Lemberg 1906, S. 352; Buber, Kirja Nisgaba, S. 84; Wetstein, 
Diwre Chefez, S. 26-27, 46 ff. 1613 haben Hausvaeter in Krakau eine freiwillige 
Abgabe vom Handel fuer soziale Hilfe beschlossen (Wettstein, Kadmonioth, 
S. 26; A. Heppner-J. Herzberg, Aus Vergangenheit und Gegenwart der Juden in 
Posen, 1914, S. 38). In Dubno hat man 1743 beschlossen eine Abgabe in der 
Hoehe von einem $5v pro 1 p. Gulden (1, 1%) beim Einkauf von F leisch fuer 
das Krankenhaus einzufuehren. (Margoljes, 52). 

8’ Dubnow, Pinkes Hamedina, §4. Schorr, Organizacya Zydéw w Polsce, 
Lemberg 1899, S. 40. 
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sich um Abgaben von Monopolartikeln, um Konsumptions- 
oder Einkommensteuern handelt. Ebenso ist es wahrscheinlich, 
dass die in Litauen erteilte Erlaubnis auf eine dort bereits beste- 
hende Praxis zurueckging. Jedenfalls hoeren wir 20 Jahre spaeter, 
dass “in jeder Gemeinde Krupki vorhanden ist.’’? Um 1643 
wurde in Posen die Einfuehrung der Krupkisteuer beschlossen, 
mit der Begruendung, dass dies von der Vierlaendersynode fuer 
die Gemeinden bestimmt worden war.*° 

Jedoch kommt seit der Mitte, bezw. seit dem Ende des 
17. Jhts. die Krupki-Steuer viel haeufiger zur Anwendung (aehn- 
lich wie ueberhaupt in Polen die Einkommensteuer ausgebaut 
wurde); sie tritt immer mehr an die Stelle anderer Steuern, bezw. 
wird zur Grundlage aller Auflagen (wie der 0120, bezw. die Kopf- 
steuer). Ja, auf ihrer Grundlage wird versucht, eine Vereinheit- 
lichung und Vereinfachung des Steuersystems durchzufuehren, 
was allerdings nicht immer, jedenfalls nicht fuer lange Dauer, 
gelang. 

Es scheint aber, dass eine gewisse Tradition bestehen blieb, 
dass die Krupkisteuer zur Tilgung von Schulden bestimmt sei. 
Wohl daran hatte die polnische Regierung angeknuepft, als sie 
1766 auf Grund der von der 1764 eingesetzten Liquidations- 
kommission festgestellten Schulden der Gemeinden in Litauen 
anordnete, die Krupkisteuer einzufuehren, von deren Einkuenf- 
ten die Zinsen bezahlt werden sollten. In Minsk wurde 1795 die 
Krupki-Steuer mit der Bestimmung “gewisse Schulden” zu 
tilgen, eingefuehrt.* Jedoch wurden auch hier die Gelder spaeter 
fuer andere Zwecke verwandt. Auch hier handelte es sich, wie 
im 17. Jahrhundert, anscheinend um beide Arten der Steuer: 
Konsumptions- und Einkommens-, bezw. Umsatzsteuer.” 


9 Dubnow, Pinkes Hamedina, §660. Vgl. auch Gessen das. S. 306. 

ro mbap baw wpnd wie My ww VS? MEIN YAIN PTI) WNT XP ids mm" 
+. .)pyD0 'y memam b> maw Kdbv TD DIDI *pEINP pn? "aNd 7°90 (L. Lewin, 
Neue Materialien zur Geschichte der Vierlaendersynode, Frankfurt/M 1906, 
Sa2s) 

« Brafmann, Kniga Kahala, Nr. 9, 57. Vgl. auch die Verordnung ueber die 
Krupki in Sokolow, wo anscheinend auch dieselbe Vorstellung von Schulden- 
tilgung vorliegt (Schatzky in Schriften f. Oekonomik und Statistik I, S. 84). 

2 Vgl. Gessen, das., S. 307 ff. 
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Die Konsumptionssteuer unterschied sich zunaechst vom 
oiDp dadurch, dass sie wie jede indirekte Steuer nicht progressiv 
war und breitere Schichten der juedischen Bevélkerung erfasste. 
Auch fuer die Einkommen- bezw. Umsatzsteuer war ein groesse- 
rer Kreis von Zahlern als fuer den n1DD herangezogen worden, 
um damit zweierlei zu erreichen: 1. die Steuernlasten auf die 
Schultern der breiten Massen abzuwaelzen," 2. das Einkommen 
der Gemeinde zu vergroessern. Von dem o1DD unterschieden sich 
diese beiden Arten von Steuern dadurch, dass sie im allgemeinen 
nicht durch Einschaetzung erhoben wurden, wenn dies auch bis- 
weilen hier zu finden ist. So wurde manchmal ein gewisses 
Minimum als Konsumptionssteuer vom Fleisch gemaess dem 
Vermoegen erhoben, bezw. wurde die Einkommensteuer durch 
Schaetzung repartiert. Auch hat man es dem Zahler ueberlassen, 
bezw. es von einem gewissen Minimum abhaengig gemacht, ob 
man den 0190 oder Einkommensteuer zahlen soll.'* Jedoch sind 
dies Abarten, die in der Uebergangszeit, bevor die neuen Steuern 
sich durchsetzten, bezw. im Laufe der Zeit, nachdem die Ver- 
einfachung des Steuersystems nicht gelungen war, als eine Art 
Kompromissloesung entstanden sind. Das Grundprinzip dieser 
Steuern war aber (jedenfalls theoretisch), dass sie nicht auf 
Grund von Schaetzung, sondern gemaess der tatsaechlichen 


3 Der Zustand in der Steuernbelastung in Litauen wird folgendermassen 
charakterisiert: "M2 ‘any by ronady wwxy Sy Spnd aaa odxt yuo b>" (Pinkes 
Medinat Lita §125). 

4 Dubno 1746... 09n2 and ws ox ond Apna abyndy Nar own ond »dya 
8 Myay yaa wy xd oni A2n 1pbo> 19 vopy roN2d ondw np myiaw nyse >> 
2+. twa OWwID Tym mw nym b_> py pbod omdy ann 

Dubno 1763 ... ws 1aayw ody) oNow "DY... RNY NTT DD *Dpw NN) NTVw 
bona Tam> ww maqym D> pbod w ow owd AIS psx rosy" Wwe DD) myMd iyndmp 
"... DONA mwa yaw mpnma D> poor mar bw moism rdw oD b> -Dpun »20Nd Dd 
(Margoljes, Dubno rabbati 58, 89). In Tiktin wurde im J. 1781 bestimmt: 
swyp yn ne ibe *ppiapm by any am iby swyom on mmdyn by bapa oo..." 

.. PEP yn ws awyom Sy any pny 1bw *pernpn ox (Weinryb, Studies in 
the Economical and Social History of the Jews in Poland 1939, 95). Auch 
ausserhalb Polens, in Kremsier, hat man bei der Einfuehrung der Krupki- 
Steuer (1689) gleich festgesetzt, dass, falls diese neue Steuer nicht so viel 
wie die Grundsteuer einbringen sollte ‘‘so ist ein jedweder schuldig, den 
Abgang zu erlegen.’’ Wen sie aber mehr einbringt, so gehoert dies der 
Gemeindekasse (Frankl-Gruen, S. 63). 
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Lage zu entrichten waren: die Konsumptionssteuer direkt beim 
Einkauf der Gebrauchsartikel (Fleisch etc.) und die Umsatz- 
steuer in der Regel entsprechend der Angabe des Zahlers, wobei 
zunaechst der Bann gegen diejenigen, die unrichtige Angaben 
machen wuerden, verkuendet wurde. Durch diese Aenderung in 
der Steuerauflage glaubte man wohl, den Schwierigkeiten und 
Nebenerscheinungen des ausgearteten Einschaetzungssystems 
aus dem Wege gehen zu koennen; man wollte durch eine solche 
Vereinheitlichung der Steuern auch das ganze Steuernsystem 
umbauen; an Stelle des n1D0 sollte die Krupki-Steuer treten, die 
wie jene als Grundsteuer dienen und wohl auch als Grundlage 
fuer andere Steuern gelten sollte. 


Im Beschluss der Vierlaendersynode ueber die Krupki-Steuer wird 
ihre Notwendigkeit damit begruendet, dass man nicht alle Steuern 
mittels des n1D0 auferlegen sollte. 

Die litauische Landessynode verordnet 1670, dass keine Kopfsteuer 
erhoben werden soll, da in jeder Gemeinde eine ‘‘Krupki’’ vorhanden 
ist; dabei wurde anscheinend der Versuch gemacht, die Krupki als 
Abgaben-Einheit, als Grundlage fuer die Bemessung anderer Steuern 
anzusehen.7%5 

In Krakau finden wir 1727 die Einkommensteuer® und 1771 — 
wohl bei der Neueinfuehrung — wurde beschlossen, dass diese zur 
Hauptsteuer werden soll. 

In Dubno wird — allerdings erst 1783 oder 1789 — verordnet, dass 
ausser der ‘‘taxe’”’ keine p\20-Abgaben erhoben werden sollen.'7 In Minsk 
wird 1794 beschlossen, statt der in woechentlichen Raten gezahlten, 
durch Einschaetzung auferlegten Steuer die Krupki-Steuer auf Fleisch 
einzufuehren.* In Pinczow wurde die Krupkisteuer im Jahre 1740 einge- 
fuehrt; dabei wurde bestimmt, dass im ersten Jahr die Krupkisteuer 
gemaess einem Minimum des 0130 (woertlich: yiaw niyo = woechentliche 
Steuerzahlung) gezahlt werden solle. Nach dem ersten Jahre aber sollte 
nur die Krupki-Steuer Geltung haben.'9 In einer anderen polnischen 


smb pr dubia pty 22 ow mab px o"y vpaxap wv Abmpr AvAp boav anxo* 
+. MDIDD NAY (PIN IPA ODD 'DY)... APIA Opa NADY MDP) y’wa INIADy 
(Pinkes Medinat Lita, §660.) 

%6 Balaban, Historja Zydéw w Krakowie i na Kazimierzu II, 219-20. Die 
dort angefuehrte Quelle ‘‘Wetstein, Kadmonioth mi-Pinkesim Jesanim” bringt 
jedoch nichts ueber die Einkommensteuer. 

17 Margoljes, 131-133. 

18 Brafman, Kniga Kahala, Nr. 1. 

19 wba [NY WR PENT D0 by ABoIA YM A¥W ON MAM Dya ma AVIAN... 
L.. Tylaw oD WS IN WAT Aywn yn? AS? ‘wr Mow jNw %D woo mywn pon awn 
mynn... SPRATT DID DD yiaw Myo ov say odwnd niwrs0 "bya 9D DaIND D*Dy) 
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Gemeinde — Wiodawa — wird im letzten Viertel des 18. Jahrhunderts 
einige Male versucht, die Einkommensteuer statt der Einschaetzung 
einzufuehren,?° was allerdings misslungen ist. 


Uebrigens scheint auch in Dubno die Vereinheitlichung des 
Steuersystems misslungen zu sein; jedenfalls hoeren wir schon 
einige Jahre (1791) nach dem obenerwaehnten Beschluss, dass 
ausser der Krupkisteuer auch noch die oiD0-Steuer existierte, 
und dass man die Konsumptions- und Einkommensteuer durch 
Schaetzungen auferlegte.?! 

Tatsaechlich sehen wir, dass in Wirklichkeit in einer ganzen 
Reihe Gemeinden die Krupkisteuern neben der mi 0-Steuer 
existierte. In Krakau hoeren wir 1727 von einer Einkommen- 
steuer” (und 1741 von der Konsumptionssteuer”’) und in Dubno 
erst in den achtziger Jahren ist der Versuch gemacht worden, sie 
zur Hauptsteuer zu erhoehen. In Tiktin (1780), Biala (1748), 
Miedzyrzecze (1759-60, 1760-61) und Rzesz6w (1757) wurde 
sowohl die Krupkisteuer wie die n\D0-Steuer erhoben.”4 

Ebenso scheinen in Posen (im Jahre 1705 und 1711) beide 
Arten Steuern existiert zu haben?’ waehrend 1774 die Krupki- 
steuer als Hauptsteuer galt.?° Uebrigens war anfangs wohl kaum 
an eine Vereinheitlichung des Steuersystems gedacht, vielmehr 
hat man bei der Suche nach neuen Einkommensquellen immer 
neue Steuerarten eingefuehrt, sei es in Nachahmung der staat- 


yaw myp "by Arn) ow my Ino Nd) bon POPND "DY _"DA °pampAD 9D nbnpa 
bids n'a ypo... ix? adompm va b> nosoma qr dwaa Svan yiav myo ‘wn °D 
*... [yay myo = ]w"n nim TDN Nd tN 8"pN (Pinkes der Gemeinde Pinczow). 

20 Pinkes der Gemeinde Wiodawa. Ms. Hebr. 4°149 der National-Bibliothek, 
Jerusalem. Auszuege aus dieser Handschrift veroeffentliche ich an anderer 
Stelle. 

2¢Dpy myn yk "oper oo mw xn odvmd... o-pam Iam nD qwWOMN... 
"...7v20 (Margoljes, S. 133, 178). Auch frueher wurde nicht ein mal der 
Uebergang zur Schaetzung bei der Auflage der Konsumptionssteuer gemacht. 
So 1762, 1778. Vergl. ibid. 79, 113. 

22 Wetstein, Kadmonijot, Nr. 32. 

73 Balaban, a. a. O. II, 214. 

24 Pinkes der Gemeinde Tiktin; vgl. unten. 

5 Vergl. Lewin, Neue Materialien zur Geschichte der Vierlaendersynode I, 
1905, 18; II, 1906 39/40. 

6 Vgl. Perles in MGWJ 1865, 176. 
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lichen oder staedtischen Steuern, sei es in Nachahmung der 
Systeme anderer juedischer Gemeinden und man hat sich, wie 
erwaehnt der Konsumptions- und Einkommenssteuer schon 
fruehzeitig bedient. Erst nachdem die Steuerschraube immer 
staerker angezogen werden mussie, die Steuerarten sich mehrten, 
die tatsaechlichen Eingaenge sich verminderten, schritt man an 
eine Vereinheitlichung. Den Hergang kann man sich aus einigen 
erhaltenen Quellen klarmachen. Schon um die Mitte des sieb- 
zehnten Jhts. finden wir in Zolkiew (anscheinend in Nachahmung 
von Lwéw) dass “‘jene Leute, die von den Schaetzern eingeschaetzt 
wurden, eine 0190 Jy zu geben, und diesen oD0 nicht geben 
wollen, mit der Behauptung, dass sie nicht imstande sind, dies 
zu tun, schon laengst verordnet wurde, dass sie von ihrer Nah- 
rung zu geben haben.’’?? Spaeter finden wir eine aehnliche Be- 
gruendung — dass man den 01590 nicht zahlen kann oder will — 
bei dem Versuch, das ganze Steuersystem auf die Krupkisteuer 
umzubauen und zu vereinheitlichen.?® 

Ein solcher Uebergang war aber nicht einfach. Abgesehen 
von psychologischen und wohl auch technischen Schwierigkeiten 
war die Ausdehnung der Steuerlast auf breitere Schichten mit 
Schwierigkeiten verbunden. Deswegen wahrscheinlich sind in 
den Verordnungen ueber die Krupkisteuer viele einschraenkende 
und erschwerende Klauseln vorhanden; meist ist die Moeglichkeit 
des Einspruchs vorgesehen, bisweilen, wie schon erwaehnt, wurde 


27 Buber, Kirja Nisgaba, S. 99. 

2 Pinczow 1740: wwy3w oyp 523) wHIDN) 1'x? wnbnp TOyd nyav wyYS  ANAWw’ 
"...000 omby avpy opi yn mbapm va an oxnw (Pinkes der Gemeinde 
Pinczéw). 

Krakau 1771:—18 Jo xnpn wo 73 OVW “DYX OWN ADD ww nna’ 
xexind nwp) nns oyDa by ww 37 40 yn°> onan 7 nxyd ovd1>° oR TDIYA Iwo 
*,..epprnp ypnd oop. maby 72 bby 45d orn oN) OVD (Wetstein, Diwre 
Chefez, 58). 

Wiodawa 1795: by maryn no2 vy mwa mwyriynbap moa quxn ba nono nyat 
n270) mMwep mI ANI AP nonD na Toys pdra> ayn an paw mp ona *dya- 
byqan pana] 2am x’mna mona noosa mdbyr... ower ody yyina 19 95a wyndapa 
bon -ppron nynn... wndapt a’a by onap1 Sowysy maya ow wy xdw [}2 13 yum 
*,..O0°PDy Nw) DoD "7? (Pinkes der Gemeinde Wiodawa). Aehnliche Moti- 
vierung ausserhalb Polens. Vgl. Grunwald, ‘‘Mattersdorf” in Jahrb. f. jued. 
Volkskunde, 1924-25, S. 521. Vgl. auch ueber Maehren Wolf, Die alten 
Statuten d. jued. Gemeinden in Maehren, u. s. w., 53. 
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dem Zahler die Wahl gelassen, das eine oder andere Steuersystem 
anzunehmen. 


In der Verordnung der litauischen Landessynode ueber die Krupki- 
steuer ist vorgesehen, dass man dreimal in den Synagogen darueber 
Mitteilung geben sollte, und dass jeder Einzelne das Recht haben sollte, 
dagegen Einspruch zu erheben; in Krakau dagegen hat man demjenigen 
eine hohe Geldstrafe angedroht (230 Goldgulden=etwa 4100 poln. 
Gulden) die ueber die neue Steuerverordnung ‘“‘nachdenken oder gegen 
sie Einspruch erheben wuerden’’ (a71y* 18 3777). In Krakau konnte 
man sich nicht gleich ueber den Steuersatz einigen und daher wurde 
die Steuerordnung fuer die aermeren Klassen?9 um einen Monat frueher 
verkuendet, als diejenige fuer die Vermoeglicheren. In Pinczow waren 
strenge Bestimmungen ueber Aufseher und Forderung die Steuer fuer 
Handelstransaktionen am selben oder naechsten Tage abzufuehren vor- 
gesehen. Bei Kaufleuten, die nach Auswaerts Handel trieben, war in 
Pinczow wie auch in Rzeszéw vorgesehen, dass man vor der Abfahrt mit 
der Ware die Steuer erlegen musste, bei der Einfuhr von Waren galt die 
Verpflichtung, eine genaue Spezifikation der Waren vor der Ankunft 
des Wagens abzuliefern, die beim Abladen von den Aufsehern nach- 
kontrolliert werden sollte.3° In Posen (vielleicht auch im uebrigen 
Grosspolen) hat man bei den Kaufleuten, die die Jahrmaerkte besuch- 
ten, dort an Ort und Stelle die Steuern eingezogen,3" bisweilen allerdings 
bestimmte man auch, dass dort nur in Ausnahmefaellen die Steuern 
eingetrieben werden sollten. Hingegen waren die Kaufleute auf jeden 
Fall verpflichtet, noch am Jahrmarkt genaue Verzeichnisse der einge- 
kauften Waren und der getaetigten Handelsaktionen dem Jahrmarkts- 
vorsteher einzureichen.3? In Wilno scheint man gefordert zu haben 
jeden Tag den Umsatz, bezw. das Einkommen des Tages mitzuteilen.374 
Diese und aehnliche Klauseln sollten dazu helfen, der Schwierigkeiten 
Herr zu werden; sie erschwerten aber in Wirklichkeit die Durchsetzung 
der Steuer. Sie hemmten den Handelsbetrieb; die Verpflichtung, die 
Steuer bald abzufuehren, jedes Mal den Handelsumsatz, bezw. das 
Einkommen zu deklarieren etc., waren nicht gerade dazu angetan, die 
Steuerzahlung zu erleichtern. Auch war die Annahme selbst, dass, da 
die Gemeinde-Mitgleider, die auf Grund von Schaetzungen auferlegten 
Summen nicht bezahlen wollten, oder konnten, die Steuerauflage gleich- 
sam dem Zahler selbst ueberlassen werden sollte — schliesslich wurde 


29"... 9N0095 Sms ant ond ONY OWN IN" d. h. solche, die weniger als 52 p. 
G, jaehrlich zahlten. 


30 Pinkes der Gemeinde Pinczow; J. Peckowski, Dzieje miasta Rzeszowa do 
konca 18. w. Rzeszéw 1913 S. 374 f. 

3* Verordnungen von 1763; Lewin, Neue Materialien zur. Geschichte der 
Vierlaendersynode I, S. 14, 16. 

# So 1705 (ibid., S. 187 II, 40). Vgl. auch die Klauseln in Kremsier 1689 
(Frankl-Gruen, S. 64) und in Maehren (Wolf, zbzd., S. 53). 

xa Haawar II Petrograd 1918, 69. Vgl. auch JOR XXIX, 311. 
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nach seiner Angabe die Steuer erhoben — unbegruendet; viele Juden 
haben trotz des Bannes und der angedrohten Strafen weniger Umsatz, 
bezw. Einkommen deklariert, oder die Steuersummen einfach nicht 
bezahlt.33 So wurde z. B. in Dubno im Jahre 1762 beschlossen, Ein- 
schaetzer einzusetzen, um ‘‘Wochengeld (0190) und Taxe einzuschaet- 


” 


zen,’ nachdem die Krupkisteuer 2 Jahre existiert hatte ‘‘gemaess dem 
Bann’’s4 (d. h. gemaess eigener Deklaration nach vorhergegangenem 
Bann). 

In der gleichen Richtung ging man, wenn einige Male im 
Laufe des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts die Krupkisteuer modifiziert 
wurde, und in den neunziger Jahren begann man wieder den 0130 
zu erheben, nachdem die Einkommensteuer bereits einige Jahre 
existiert hatte. 

In Rzesz6w haben — nach der Feststellung einer Kommission 
vom Jahre 1739 — die Reichen ihre Warenumsaetze niedriger 
eingeschaetzt, sich geweigert Deklarationen ueber ihren Umsatz 
oder ueber ihr Verdienst abzugeben, oder im Allgemeinen 
Bezahlung der Steuer verweigert, mit der Begruendung, die 
Paechter verdienten zu viel etc. Daher wurden 1740 verschiedene 
Erschwerungen eingefuehrt (Verbot, von auswaerts gebrachte 
Waren abzuladen, bevor sie kontrolliert waren; Verpflichtung, 
jeden Freitag den Umsatz der Woche anzugeben, Forderung 
von Pfaendern in gewissen Faellen etc.); dagegen wieder wurde 
der Steuersatz herabgesetzt, von 2% auf 0,8%. Alle diese Re- 
formen blieben aber auf die Dauer unwirksam5 und die Ein- 
kuenfte aus diesen Steuern waren ganz unregelmaessig. 

An anderen Orten scheint sich die Einkommensteuer haeufig 
nicht durchgesetzt zu haben, bezw. hat man sie manchmal auf- 
gegeben, um spaeter wieder auf sie zurueckzukommen. Obwohl 
1643 von der Vierlaendersynode eine Verordnung erlassen worden 
war, dass die Gemeinden die Korobkasteuer einzufuehren haet- 
ten, hat die litauische Landessynode erst 1650 denjenigen 
Gemeinden, die diese Steuer einfuehren wollten, gestattet, dies 


33 In Posen hat man einen speziellen 772v *» fuer diejenigen gemacht, die 
puenktlich und in der festgesetzten Hoehe die Krupkisteuer bezahlten. 
(MGWJ 1865, 81). Diejenigen, die zur Jahrmaerkten fuhren, waren verpflichtet 
an Ort u. Stelle ihren Umsatz anzumelden (Lewin, zbid. II, 39). 

34 joys sraxn d1>° xd) OANA NIDA “DY OYNwW AP AA ND) NWD ’DpUA DAI"... 
*....970 wnyo dxinb Aa (Margoljes, 79). 

3s Peckowski 374 ff. 
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zu tun.3° Dabei wurden, wie schon erwaehnt, verschiedene Moeg- 
lichkeiten des Einspruchs offen gelassen. 1670 hoeren wir von 
dort, dass in ‘‘allen Gemeinden”’ eine Korobka existiert, und 1687 
wird von “etwelchen Gemeinden” gesprochen, in denen die 
Krupkisteuer eingefuehrt ist, und wieder 1697 wird jenen Ge- 
meinden, ‘‘in denen es bis auf den heutigen Tag” keine Krupki 
gab, befohlen, diese einzufuehren.37 In Krakau hatte die Korob- 
kasteuer schon 1747 existiert und wurde 1771 ‘‘neu” eingefuehrt; 
Waehrend in Dubno und Wtodawa die Einfuehrung rueckgaengig 
gemacht wurde. 

Im Endresultat ergab sich aus der Krupkisteuer, dass die 
Konsumptionssteuer als indirekte Steuer, die beim Einkauf der 
Nahrungsmittel (Fleisch) erhoben wurde, bedeutende Summe 
einbrachte;3* dagegen stiess die Einkommensteuer auf verschie- 
dene Schwierigkeiten, unterlag manchen Modifikationen und 
brachte der Gemeindekasse keine grossen Summen ein. Der 
Steuersatz ebenso wie das Einkommen aus den Steuern waren 
selbstverstaendlich nicht einheitlich und variierten je nach Zeit 
und Ort. Jedoch gibt das erhaltene Material einigen Aufschluss 
darueber. 


KONSUMPTIONSSTEUER (FLEISCH) 


Steuersatz. In Sokotow zahlte man in den 60er, 70er Jahren des 18. Jhdts. 
“‘gemaess dem alten Brauch’’ 3 Grosz pro poln. Gulden, d. h. 10% des 
Fleischpreises; ausserdem zahlte noch der Metzger 114 p. G. pro Ochsen, 
1 p. G. pro Kuh ¥ p. G. fuer Jungvieh und 24 Grosz pro Schaf ausser 
einem einmaligen Beitrag (‘fuer das Messer’’) in der Hoehe von 100 
p. G. die selbstverstaendlich auch dem Konsumenten angerechnet wur- 
den. (Der Preis von 1 Pfund Koscherfleisch war mit 8 Grosz angesetzt, 
waehrend das nichtkoschere Fleisch nur 5 Grosz kostete).39 


3 Die ueblichen Ansichten ueber die Kompetenz der Synoden beduerfen 
mancher Berichtigung. In Wirklichkeit waren die Beschluesse der Landes- 
und Vierlaendersynoden haeufig nur ein ‘‘frommer Wunsch.” Fuer die spaetere 
Epoche (18. Jht.) habe ich dies an anderer Stelle an Hand von Urkunden 
bereits nachgewiesen. (Vergl. Weinryb, Studies in the Economical and Social 
History, etc. S. 9 ff.). 

37 Pinkes, Medinat Lita, §803, 908. 

38 Allerdings waren auch hier Ausnahmen vorhanden. Vgl. z. B. Wetstein, 
Kadmoniot etc. ueber Krakau im Jahre 1729. 

39 Schatzky, in Schriften f. Oekonomik und Statistik I Berlin 1928, S, 85. 
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In Dubno wurde 1747 beschlossen ‘‘zu erneuern die Abgabe beim 
Einkauf von Fleisch, von jedem Gulden 3 Grosz’’ (10%). 1763 wurde 
von Ziegen, Schafe je 2 Gulden pro Kopf erhoben. Bei Rindfleisch war 
ueber 47% des Preises fuer die Steuer bestimmt. 

In Wtodawa betrug die Steuer bei ihrer Einfuehrung im Jahre 1778 
3,3% des Fleischpreises. Fuer Hammel, Huhn und Ente wurden ein 
drittel Grosz fuer Gans 24 und fuer Truthahn 3 Grosz erhoben. 1791 
betrug die Steuer bereits 10% des Fleischpreises, ebenso stiegen die 
Abgaben fuer Gefluegel, Huhn und Ente (1 Grosz), Gans (4 Grosz), 
Truthahn (6 Grosz).4° 

In Pinczow betrug 1740 die Grundsteuer 6,7% des Preises; fuer 
Huhn und Ente wurde 124 Grosz, fuer Gans 314 Grosz, fuer Truthahn 
5 Grosz gezahlt.4 

In Witebsk war man verpflichtet, die Haeute der geschlachteten 
Tiere der Gemeinde zu geben und ausserdem 1% ihres Preises als Steuer 
abzufuehren.# 

In Krotoschin zahlte der Fleischer (1728) 2 Grosz pro Gulden 
(6,7%). Von einer Ente oder Henne wurden 2 Grosz, von einem Trut- 
hahn 10 und von einem Kalb oder Hammel 20 Grosz gezahlt.43 

In Minsk wurden die Gemeindemitglieder verpflichtet (1794), 2 
Grosz pro Pfund Fleisch und (1795) 4 p. Gulden pro Ochsen, 3 p. G. pro 
Kuh, 6 Grosz pro Ziege oder Kalb zu zahlen.#4 


EINKOMMEN- UND UMSATZSTEUER 


Die ‘‘grosse Krupki’’4 umfasste 2 Arten von Steuern; 
Einkommen- und Umsatzsteuer. Die erstere wurde bei solchen 
angewandt, die ein klar zu uebersehendes Einkommen hatten: 
Arbeitslohn, Miete, Zinsen, Makler-Honorar etc., Umsatzsteuer 
wieder, zahlten diejenigen, die bei ihrem Beruf Auslagen hatten, 
zum Einkauf von Waren, Rohstoffen u. ae. und bei denen das 
reine Einkommen nicht immer feststellbar war, wie z. B. bei 
Kaufleuten, Handwerkern etc., wenn sich auch manchmal hier 
die Tendenz zeigt, das Einkommen zu besteuern. So hat man 
in Krakau 1771 fuer manche Sorten von Kaufleuten den Steuer- 
satz vom Verdienst (10%) und nicht vom Umsatz eingefuehrt. 

Die Einkommen- und Umsatzsteuer unterscheidet sich nicht 
wesentlich von den modernen Staatssteuern; in vielen Laendern 


40 Pinkes der Gemeinde Wiodawa. 

4x Pinkes der Gemeinde Pinczow. 

4 Regesty 1 Nadpist III, 2358. 4 MGW] 1907, 365. 
44 Brafman, Kniga Kahala Nr. 9. 

43 ad)71 *ppIIP oder jnd) RVD *p5IIp. 
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sind diese Steuern eingefuehrt, und auch der Hauptsatz — 10% 
vom Einkommen — ist haeufig als Grundprinzip angenommen. 
Nur sind heute gewisse Minimum-Einkommen steuerfrei. Ein 
Grundunterschied zwischen der Krupki- und den modernen 
Staatssteuern besteht darin, dass als Grundlage fuer die Steuer- 
auflage der Umsatzsteuer der Einkaufs- und nicht der Verkaufs- 
preis der Ware angesetzt wurde, wenn auch zuweilen, offenbar 
dies vorkam.* 

Was die Hoehe der Steuern betrifft, so waren im allgemeinen 
mancherlei Unterschiede vorhanden, je nach Art der Beschaefti- 
gung, ihr Wesen etc.—wohl entsprechend dem daraus 
entspringenden Einkommen, uebernommenen Risiko etc. Aber 
auch diese Unterschiede variieren von Gemeinde zu Gemeinde. 
So z. B. wird in Sokolow und Tiktin unterschieden zwischen 
Engross- und Detailhandel, zwischen Einkauf gegen bares Geld 
und auf Rechnung, waehrend in Dubno und in Krakau ein solcher 
Unterschied nicht gemacht wurde. In manchen Orten wurden 
Kauf- und Verkauf in derselben Stadt anders bewertet als Handel 
nach auswaerts, Kauf gegen Bargeld anders als Tauschhandel 
gegen Waren etc. Ueber die Hoehe der Abgaben laesst sich in 
grossen Strichen folgende Tabelle4’ aufstellen: 


46 Vel. Gessen in Evrejskaja Starina 1911, 317. 
47 Die Quellen fuer diese Tabellen sind: 

Krakau: Balaban, Dzieje Zydow w Krakowie II S. 219 ff. 

Wetstein, Diwre Chefez, 58 ff. und handschriftliches Material aus den 

Gemeindebuechern. 

Sokolow: Shatzky a. a. O. 

Tiktin: Pinkes der Gemeinde Tiktin. 

Dubno: Margoljes, Dubno rabbati. Warschau 1910, Levitats in Histor. 
Schriften des Yiwo II. 

Pinczow: Pinkes der Gemeinde Pinczow. 

Opatow: Balaban in Kwartalnik poswigcony badaniu przceszlosci Zydéw 
w Polsce 1912 I, 2 S. 45-46. 

Witebsk: Istorija Evrejskago Naroda XI, 153 Zum Vergleich sei erwaehnt, 
dass in Mattersdorf (1705) die Einkommensteuer (auch bei Geld- 
verleiechern) 2%, die Umsatzsteuer 1% betrug. (Jahrbuch fuer 
juedische Volkskunde 1924-25 S. 521. Vergl. auch dort S. 569). 
Vgl. auch die Verordnungen ueber den ‘‘juedischen Berdon” 
in Kremsier vom Jahre 1689 (Frankl-Gruen, Geschichte der Juden 
in Kremsier, Breslau 1896 I, 60 ff.) 
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Einkommensteuer Umsatzsteuer 


Krakau 120 1/4% bis 44% 
(Geldverleiher 
0,5%) 
1771 3,3 -10% (Geld- 
verleiher 3,3%, 
gegen Pfand 0,4%-1.7%, 
6,7%) (Hausierer 3,3%) 
Sokolow 10% 1,3%-2% 
Tiktin 2,5%-3,3% 1/4% 1% 
Dubno 1717 10% 1% 
1750, 1762 5%, 6,7% 0,6% 
Pinczow 1740 6,7%; 10%; 1,6-3% (ausser 
13,3% (von einer speziellen 
Zinsen 20%) Abgabe von der 
Wareneinheit) 
Opatéw 1665 6,6-9% 0,3-0,6% 
Witebsk 1739 10% (Fuhrleute 0,4-0,7% (Kauf- 
5%) leute, die Handel 
mit Riga treiben 
6%) 


In Posen wurden in der zweiten Haelfte des 17. Jhdts. anfangs 
3%, spaeter 6% Umsatzsteuer erhoben;#* in Kempen- 1685 an- 
scheinend 10,5%,49 in Rzesz6w 0,8%; 1736 2%.5° 

Sowohl bei der Konsumptions- wie bei der Einkommensteuer 
wurden manche Erleichterungen und Reduktionen fuer gewisse 
Kategorien gewaehrt (So fuer Rabbiner, Gemeindediener, Thora- 
studierende, junge Leute waehrend der ersten Jahre nach der 
Verheiratung, Waisen etc.). Ermaessigungen bei der Konsump- 
tionssteuer wurden gegeben, wenn man das Fleisch fuer eine 
Einladung oder Hochzeit bendtigte. In all diesen Dingen traten 


48 Heppner-Herzberg, ibid. S. 47; Vel. auch den Satz in Schwersenz, Kurnik 
u. a. (JOR XXIX, 160 ff.) und in Lissa (Lewin, Geschichte d. Juden in Lissa 
1904 S. 104-5). 

49 Lewin in Dubnow-Festschrift, S. 131. 

s° Peckowski S. 373. 
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immer wieder Veraenderungen ein: Erleichterungen wurden ganz 
oder teilweise aufgehoben, haeufig dann spaeter wieder einge- 
fuehrt oder geaendert. 

Zu beachten ist ferner die sogen. Fremdenkrupki (ons 
*ppiqp)- Steuern, die von fremden, aus einem anderen Ort in die 
Stadt kommenden Kaufleuten erhoben wurden. Hierbei wurden 
bisweilen spezielle Massnahmen und Saetze angewandt. In der 
erwaehnten Verordnung der litauischen Landessynode von 1650 
ist auch die Erlaubnis gegeben, von Fremden die Krupkisteuer 
zu erheben, jedoch mit der Einschraenkung, dass diese nicht 
ueber 1% des normalen Satzes steigen darf. 1695 wurde geruegt, 
dass alle Gemeinden Krupki von Fremden erheben, und auf 
diese Weise sie im Handel stoeren, und es wird auf die fruehere 
Verordnung hingewiesen.5* Manchmal hat man, wohl zum Zwecke 
der Foerderung des Handels, von Fremden keine Steuern erhoben, 
es sei denn, es waren Gegenmassnahemn, d. h. dass auch an den 
Orten, in denen die Fremden wohnten solche Steuern erhoben 
wurden. Vielfach wurde diese Steuer auf ein Minimum fest- 
gesetzt, das ueberdies noch fuer einen speziellen Zweck (Arme, 
Kranke) bestimmt war. In anderen Orten wieder wurde fuer 
Fremde ein hoeherer Satz bestimmt. (So blieb z. B. in Rzeszow 
der Fremdensatz auf 2% stehen, als der allgemeine Satz auf 
0,8% heruntergesetzt wurde.) 

Steuereinnahmen. Schwerer ist es, sich einen klaren Begriff zu 
machen ueber das tatsaechliche Einkommen, das die Gemeinden 
aus diesen Steuern hatten und ueber die Hoehe der Belastung 
des Einzelnen. Die Konsumptionssteuer wurde fast stets in Pacht 
gegeben, sodass wir bestenfalls wissen koennen, wieviel vom 
Paechter an die Gemeinde gezahlt wurde, kaum aber, wieviel er 
tatsaechlich eingenommen hat.‘4 Die Einkommensteuer wurde 


st Pinkes Medinat Lita §875; Vgl. Brafman, Kniga Kahala §15. 

s? So in Dubno 1778 mit der Berufung auf eine alte Verordnung (Margoljes 
115, 118). Vgl. auch Wolf, zb7d. S. 54 ueber Maehren. 

53 Peckowski S. 375. Vrgl. ueber die Fremdenkrupki (Pardon) in Kremsier 
nach der Verordnung von 1689 (Frankl-Gruen ibid. S. 61). 

54 Die Paechter gehoerten damals, wie auch in den spaeteren Zeiten zum 
Kreise der Gemeindevorsteher. In Dubno wird in den Jahren 1750, 1762 her- 
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seltener in Pacht gegeben, meist blieb sie in eigener Verwaltung 
der Gemeinde; aber sie hat, wie schon erwaehnt, nicht immer 
viel eingebracht. 

In Dubno war die Fleischsteuer 1763 fuer 53000 p. G. ver- 
pachtet, d. h., dass die Pachtsumme selbst (ohne das Verdienst 
der Paechter) etwa 21 p. G. pro Kopf im Jahre (im Jahre 1784 
wohnten in Dubno 2525 Juden), also ueber 100 p. Gulden pro 
Familie (bei 5 Seelen) jaehrlich betrug. In dieser Epoche betrug 
in Sokolow das Gehalt des Rabbiners 200 p. G. jaehrlich und des 
Schuldieners 50 p. G.55 

In Wiodawa war die Fleischkorobka 1778 fuer 1300 p. Gulden 
auf 2 Jahre verpachtet, und 1791 fuer 2500 p. G. pro Jahr, d. h.: 
1778 wurden 1 bzw. 2 p. G. pro Kopf gezahlt (Wiodawa zaehlte 
in den 80er Jahren 493 juedische Seelen in der Stadt und 136 in 
den Doerfern) und 1791 4 p. Gulden pro Kopf (20 pro Familie) 
gezahlt. In Rzeszow brachte 1757 die Fleischkorobka etwa 
3000 p. Gulden ein, d. h. 10 p. G. pro Familie.%° In Biala brachte 
(1757) 3000 p. G. (3,7 pro Kopf, 18,5 pro Familie) und in Mied- 
zyrzecze (1759/60) 2927 p. Gulden (3,18 pro Kopf, 18 pro Familie) 
ein. 

In Posen ergab 1774 die Fleischkorobka 15000 p. Gulden, 
d. h. etwa 25 Gulden pro Familie (1793 zaehlte Posen 3021 
Juden).57 In Krakau brachte sie der Gemeinde, 1694 14000 p. 
Gulden, 1722 16120 p. G., 1733 brachte sie jedoch den Paechtern 
selbst nur 4940 p. G. im Jahre 1737/38 hingegen 12324 p. G.*° 

Ging somit eine ansehnliche Summe aus der Konsumptions- 
steuer in die Gemeindekasse ein, so war es mit der Einkommen- 
steuer ganz anders bestellt; ihre Durchfuehrung ist, wie schon 
erwaehnt, auf verschiedene Schwierigkeiten gestossen, die sie 


vorgehoben ‘‘dass Paechter der Gemeindeunternehmungen wie Taxe und 
Waage”’ selbst von der Zahlung der Einkommensteuer frei sind, wenn sie nur 
20% bezw. nur 25% verdienen. Daraus waere zu folgern, dass 20-25% das 
minimale Verdienst dieser Paechter waren. 

ss Shatzky ibid. S. 85 vgl. auch Balaban II, S. 208. 

86 Peckowski 379. 

s7 Evr. Starina 1911 p. 550. 

s8 Balaban II 214/16. 
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entweder ueberhaupt nicht aufkommen liessen, oder zu Modif- 
kationen und Abaenderungen fuehrten, die nicht gerade zur 
Erhoehung der Einkuenfte beitrugen. 

In Rzeszéw schwankte die Summe, die die Gemeinde aus der 
Einkommensteuer erhielt: 1736: 12000 p. G., 1739: 4500 p. G., 
1740: 6000 p. G., 1757: 7500 p. G. In Dubno wurde (1779), 
die Einkommensteuer zusammen mit den Steuern der jued- 
ischen Dorfbewohner fuer 20000 p. G. verpachtet waehrend 
die Pacht der Fleischkrupki, wie schon erwaehnt, 53000 p. G. 
einbrachte. In Biala und Miedzyrzecze brachte die Einkommen- 
steuer 900 p. G., bezw. 1023 p. G. ein. (die Fleischkrupki 3225, 
bezw. 2927 p. G.). Nur in Posen, wo die Krupki die Hauptsteuer 
war, machte sie ueber die Haelfte aller Steuereingaenge aus. 

Das faktische Einkommen hing allerdings nicht nur mit der 
Zahlung der Steuer sondern auch mit ihrer Verwaltung zusam- 
men. Die Konsumptionssteuer war — wie gesagt — in der Regel 
verpachtet, wenn sie auch manchmal in eigener Verwaltung blieb. 
Dagegen wurde die Einkommensteuer meist von der Gemeinde 
selbst verwaltet.5’7 Der Paechter war auch auf seinen Verdienst 
bedacht,® und sich bemuehte, die Eintreibung der Steuer rationell 
und gut zu organisieren. Uebrigens war ein solcher Paechter 
gleichsam der Kassierer der Gemeinde; die Zahlung verschiedener 
Ausgaben, (Steuern, Gehaelter etc.) wurden ihm uebertragen. 
Ebenso pflegte man die Einkuenfte aus der Krupkisteuer zu 
verpfaenden.™ 

In Dubno finden wir 1746 eine Verpfaendung fuer einen 
Glaeubiger auf die Einkuenfte der Taxe und der Schechita;® 
1793 wird bei Verpachtung der Konsumptionssteuer dem 
Paechter gleich bezeichnet welche Schulden, bezw. Zahlungen 
der Gemeinde er zu uebernehmen hat. In Litauen hat sogar die 
Landessynode 1697 beschlossen, dass alle Krupkieinnahmen der 


59 1687 verbot sogar die litauische Landessynode die Krupkisteuer zu 
verpachten (Pinkes Medinat Lita §803). 

60 Ausnahmsweise verzichtete der Paechter auf ein solches. 

6 Balaban, II, 215. 

6 Margoljes 56, 139 ff., 141. 
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Gemeinden fuer Bezahlung der allgemeinen Steuern des Kreises® 
verpfaendet sind. 

Die Einkuenfte der Korobkasteuer flossen aber nicht im- 
mer — direkt oder indirekt —in die Gemeindekasse. Wie es 
scheint, haben bisweilen Grundherren in ihren Staedten die 
Korobkasteuer oder einen grossen Teil aus deren Einkuenften 
fuer sich bestimmt, und sie als Abgabe, die auch die nichtjuedi- 
schen Staedter fuer das Recht Handel und Handwerk zu treiben 
zu entrichten hatten™, eingefuehrt. In den Bestimmungen ueber 
die Korobka in Sokolow (60er, 70er Jahre des 18. Jhrhdts.) wird 
hervorgehoben, dass ‘‘die Grundherrschaft die Korobka mitsamt 
ihren Einkuenften den Juden selbst zu Gunsten ihrer eigenen 
Interessen” abtritt.® In Rzesz6w bekam die Grundherrschaft 
eine Pauschalsumme fuer die Krupkisteuer (Einkommensteuer) 
die ueber 70% des faktischen Einkommens aus dieser Steuer 
ausmachte.® 

Aus spaeterer Zeit ist uns aus Schklow 1786 bekannt, dass die 
Juden —allerdings im Gegensatz zur offiziellen Stellung der 
Gemeindeverwaltung — sich an den Guttsherrn mit dem Vor- 
schlag wandten, die Einkuenfte der Krupkisteuer fuer sich zu 
nehmen, und sie dafuer von der Haeusersteuer zu befreien.%7 
In allen grundherrschaftlichen Staedten war jedenfalls die Er- 
laubnis des Grundherren zur Einfuehrung der Steuer noetig, der 
auch die Steuersaetze festsetzte bezw. sanktionierte. Auch die 
Verpachtung bedurfte seiner Approbation. 


63 Pinkes Medinat Lita §908. 

64 Vergl. auch Regesty i Nadpisi II, 1560. 

6s Shatzky ibid. S. 84. 

6 Das gleiche Problem existierte in manchen Staedten zwischen den 
Grundherren und der Stadtverwaltung. In Rzesz6w bekam die Stadtverwal_ 
tung vom Grundherrn (Lubomirski) 1730 das Recht, die Konsumptions- 
steuer (Gabella generalna) fuer sich zu verwenden. Aus den Akten scheint 
hervorzugehen, dass in frueheren Zeiten diese Steuer den Grundherren ge- 
hoerte. 1750 wurde angeordnet, dass die Stadt fuer.dieses Recht die Gehaelter 
von einigen Beamten des Hofes in der Hoehe von 3750 p. G. zu zahlen hat. 
Dies entspricht durchaus den Massnahmen ueber die’ juedische Krupki; die 
Gemeinde bekam deren Einkuenfte, hatte aber dafuer fuer den Hof, gewisse 
Summen zu zahlen (Peckowski S. 145). 

67 Gessen ibid. S. 311. Ueber aehnliche Verhaeltnisse im 19. Jhrhdt. vgl. 
Ibid. S. 324. 
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II. Erats JUDISCHER GEMINDEN IM 18. JAHRHUNDERT 


Einen Einblick in die Finanzgebarung der Gemeinden koennen 
uns einige erhaltene, bzw. rekonstruierte Budgets der Gemein- 
den®® gewaehren, wenn man auch von hier aus selbstverstaendlich 
nicht zu veralgemeinernden Schluessen kommen kann. 

Die vorhandenen Nachrichten stammen — ausser Posen — 
aus Gemeinden in denen sowohl 0130 wie Krupkisteuer erhoben 
wurden; danach laesst sich daraus kaum eine Folgerung auf das 
Einkommen der Krupkisteuer fuer jene Zeiten und jene Orte 
machen in denen diese die Hauptsteuer bildet. 

Die unten erwaehnten juedischen Gemeinden befanden sich, 
von Posen abgesehen, in Staedten, die in privatem Besitz von 
Grundherren waren, in denen die Lage der Juden und ihre Ab- 
gaben sich oft anders gestaltete als in den uebrigen Staedten. 
Insbesondere drueckte sich diese Verschiedenheit darin aus, dass 
sie spezielle Abgaben zu zahlen hatten, die fuer den Grundherren 
bestimmt waren. In Biala z. B. finden wir im 17. u. 18 Jht. eine 
Steuer die zur Deckung des Agio beim Wechseln des Geldes des 
Grundherren diente, 1749 eine solche (402 p. G.) fuer Ausbesse- 
rung der Zaune des Grundherren. In Posen wurde in den 70er 
Jahren von der General-Konfoederation eine Komission eingesetzt 
die die Schulden der Gemeinde feststellen und ihre Finanzen 
kontrollieren sollte. Die von da ueberlieferten Zahlen scheinen 
nicht ganz lueckenlos zu sein. 


68 Allerdings stammen die Ziffern aus nichtjued. Archiven, d. h. sie sind 
Daten die die Juden der Grundherrschaft bzw. Stadtverwaltung oder Regie- 
rung mitgeteilt haben. Es besteht also die Moeglichkeit, dass im innern Betrieb 
einige Aenderungen vorgenommen wurden. Die Quellen fuer diese Budgets 
und Daten sind: 


POSEN: Perles, MGWJ, 1865, S. 176; 

WLODAWA: Pinkes d. Gemeinde Wlodawa, Ms. hebr. 4° 149 d. Nationalbibli- 
othek Jerusalem; 

BIALA: M. Haendel, ‘‘Bialer Kehila-Budget’”’ (Podlasjer Leben v. 18/5/1934 
Nr. 19); 

MIEDZYRZECZE: Ditto, ‘“‘Bletlech zu d. Geschichte der Juden in Mezritsch’”’ 
Podljascher Zeitung 1932/33); 

RzZESz6W: J. Peckowski, Dzieje miasta Rzeszowa do kofica 18w. Rzeszdw 1913, 
S18 tes 
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POSEN 1774 
Einnahmen P.Guld. % Ausgaben p. Guld. % 
Krupki Vv. d. Kaufleuten.20.000-51,2 Staatssteuer(Kopfsteuer)..6.102-26,1 
Seidenkrupkit. .2%..20 5: 630- 1,6 Wojewoda v. Posen...... 1.900- 8,1 
Salz wee eee 520 1,3. Unterwojewoda..........1.800- 7,7 
Papier ctaen stant ioe. 120.,0,;3 Magistrat: «. $42.05 ..s.6: 900-— 3,9 
Fleisch Ss eka ay Scot AED 15.000-38,4 (vy. d. christlichen Hzeusern 
Kleidersteuer........... 140- 0,4 die d. Juden bewohnen) 
Glasssteutiis):)i:i0 ced eyes 63— 0,2 Fuer die Befreiung der Ein- 
Kopisteuer.......<. +. ++ 2.600-— 6,6 quartierung..........- 1.300— 5,6 
Kaemmereikasse......... 250- 1,1 
Vom Schlachthaus....... 30- 0,1 
Stadt. Gewuerze f. d. Geist- 
lich keitin,, setts sak «bie 1.500- 6,4 
Regens d. Grodgerichtes. . - 160— 0,7 
Gehalter fiir Rabbiner, 
Syndicus, Synagogen- 
schreiber, Diener, Schae- 
chter, Waechter u. a... .4.000-17,1 
FUerPALIIC scree eo ot 500- 2,1 
An_ verschiedene Hospi- 
CaclerR SNe. ean eee 4.200-18,0 
An den Kommandanten.. 600- 2,6 
Dem geist! Official v. 
Schlachthausew.5 «..20 60- 0,3 
Propst: sewkiirachs oki! 54— 0,2 
39.073 100,0 23.356-100,0 


Die Gemeinde Posen schoepfte danach ihr hauptsaechlichstes 
Einkommen aus der Krupkisteuer, in ihren beiden Formen. 
Gerade umgekehrt war es aber in Wlodawa, von wo das Bruch- 
stueck eines Budgets erhalten ist. 








WLopawa” 

Einnahmen 1782/83 1783/84 
nipo0-Steuer incl. d. Dorfbewohner......4,015,6 3,839,0 
nia0-Steuer von d. Gemeindemitgliedern, 

die nicht eingetragen wurde........ BWiNS) 
Wochengeld (anscheinend ebenfalls gi20) 1,298,27 1,470,0 
Kopfsteuer v. d. Dorfsjuden........... 242,16 242,15 
Heeusersteuer von denselben........... 34,0 44 0 
5,590,19 5,633,0 
69 Die Eintragung im Gemeindebuch wird hier als Charakteristikum 


wiedergegeben. 132797 oy [ps pawn] x"n Ay) p’p> yopn n’s YN 4" OV OPN’ 
aby) p's ox minavn oxi Sapa ‘aban py undp yx pwr 7am. wR 
mvom OD>N nyaqN Od oD IA WIND J UNdyMp -wIND [7 MaIDDAD AP APA MIT 
sony ,p’ad vopn nop n’x ty ppd a"opn mop fn ioNn] n’xo o>1T) Mew ‘Int WY 
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Ausgaben 1782/83 1783/84 
Defizit von 1780/8225 )~ o)5 nis ie cetera ele sr +123,3 
Man KOM. as sian teaye ounioher atlas 842,27 451,25 
Gemeindeausgaben..........-..+++0+- 4,444.11 4,924,29 
Sale: s\:.ccensstsieesierte casts bate sacra 180,8 256,06 


5,590,19 5,633,00 


In den beiden erwaehnten Gemeinden haben wir es jeweils mit 
einer Art von Steuersystemen zu tun. Anders jedoch in den 
weiter gebrachten Budgets der anderen Gemeinden, in denen 
die Krupki neben der n1>0-Steuer bestand. 

Biala in Polesien gehoerte der bekannten polnischen Magna- 
tenfamilie der Radziwill an. Im J. 1748 wohnten in der Stadt 
ca. 870 jued. Seelen die 258 Haushaltungen ausmachten (davon 
109 Hausbesitzer und 149 Mieter). 

Steuerzahler waren 214, von denen 167 die Vermoegens- 
(m0) und Kopfsteuer zahlten, 93 die Haus- und 82 die Agio- 
Steuer. 


1748 
Einnahmen abs. % 

Vermoegens-(0190) und Kopfsteuer....... 3133S 1 Sk? 
Hauser-Stevier ss sey ins canis: sions 661 — 6,6 
Von den Paechtern in den Doerfern, die zu 

Biala gehoerten’..\.....<. shen: - bee ae 603,22 6,0 
Einkommen-Steuer vom Handel (Vielleicht 

Umsatz-Steuer inbegriffen).......... 900,— 9,0 
KrupkivonyPleiseh ois sic. sjerns, Sth isleve ee ne 3,225— 32,2 
Agio-Steliers:.s.5 hac eect aes Ce entre ore 230,22 P58 
Einkuenfte vom relig. Bad...........3.. 150 — 1,5 
Verschiedene (Strafgelder, von Pacht der 

Gemeindegrundsttuecke)..........- 45,15 0,4 
Darlehen cc, cckiccce asc pee ae Rhee ne eile 1,079 10,8 


10,028,10 100,0 


Ayan nr Oyen mow mw vse Abs wwndap wero mdhy Son n'y ay Sn n'xp 
pw) miso *w 70> aby Son n’s sy $n neo oom win vMNdaND .ordIT] OW) 
bon qo Tar owser ayats oon ewe ona *Syap wis 3") Wy Aww) IAT OyaIN 
bon oy ay anne ya $n Jon) .od172 wy Aywn Ar Oyen) mixd wom odds nwon 
jwnp °>3 ym Jw np “Sy Ja aAbnpa mexin jody 1D ar oyaa ow MND Tow 
2975 yao jody wy INN Ar oyaIN) myaIN) MND yaqn) ods nysaxw yoo abi 
ayo Sapa opbxp ra nw wpm vp p'Dd a’opn n’x Ty p’Dd "pp n’Nd 2D 
bw sina oy) onne oy mbapa maxi aby ato odo awden [oar] onwy aww 
bon yamp yo yao axa Sy 8” Ar awy) MND Aya oDds noon bn amo 
"....'m ar onpw) AND qo bnpm *aibxd (Pinkes der Gemeinde Wiodawa). 
7 Anscheinend bei der Einziehung d. Steuern. 
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Ausgaben abs. % 
Staatssteuern (Kopfsteuer 536 p. G., 

Elceuser= Steuer) i ..0: .i.3 seus ers 00:3 oa Se 1,035,— 9,4 
Fuer die Grundherrschaft™............. 2,609,18 23,6 
Fuer die'Geistlichkeit?. 0.000005... 2,534,— 22,9 
Geschenke f. den Hof u. d. Geistlichkeit?3 364,25 3,3 
Fuer die Stadtverwaltung............... 112,— 1,0 
Fuer die jued. Angelegenheiten™4......... 1,466,28 13,2 
Schuldentilgung u. Zinsen............... 2,074,28 18,7 
Verschiedenes und manko (342 p. G.) 870,28 7,9 


11,068,07 100,0 


Auch Miedzyrzecze (wuaryd) und Rzesz6w waren grund- 
herrschaftl. Staedte und auch hier wurden von der Gemeinde 
Zahlungen fuer den Hof getatigt,! jedoch unterscheiden sich die 
beiden Staedte darin voneinander, dass in Miedzyrzecze fuer 
die Grundherrschaft nur ganz kleine Summen gezahlt wurden 
(57 bzw. 243 p. G.), waehrend in Rzeszéw 12,351, 18 p. G. zu 
zahlen waren. Hier wurden fuer verschiedene Monopole und fuer 
das Ausschankrecht betraechtliche Summen an die Grundherr- 
schaft abgefuehrt, und selbst die Einkommenssteuer gehoerte 
zum groessten Teil dem Hof, der ueber 70% der Einnahmen aus 
dieser Steuer erhielt. 


= Darunter die Abgabe fuer die Privilegien; 808 p. G. Schaden als Agio 
beim Wechseln des Geldes des Grundherrn (Die Juden waren verpflichtet das 
Geld des Grundherrn zu einem festen, von ihm bestimmten, Kurs anzunehmen, 
der sich von dem wirklichen unterschied), Fuhrgespanne fuer den Hof und 
zum Bau von Wegen und Bruecken, Ausgaben zwecks Verbesserung der 
Zaeune des Grundherrn (59 p. G.), Kerzen fuer die Hauptwache (60 p. G.) 
u.a. 

7 Darunter Abgaben fuer den Rektor der Akademie (Geistliche Schule) 
und fuer die Schueler dieser Anstalt (gewiss das sogen. ubyibw, damit die 
Schueler nicht die Juden ueberfallen sollen), Talg fuer die Kirche, fuer den 
Organisten der Kirche u. f. das christ. Altersheim. 

73 Die Geschenke waren groesstenteils in natura: Fleisch, Zucker, Ingver, 
Honig, Reis etc. 

74 Darunter Gehaelter fuer Rabbiner, Prediger, Diener, fuer Wohlfahrts- 
pflege u. a. Das Gehalt des Rabbiners machte 36€ p. G. aus (ausser Wohnung). 
Er bekam aber in diesem Jahr nur 166 p. G., im naechsten Jahr nur 93 p. G. Der 
Prediger bekam nur 53 p. G. ausbezahlt (sein Gehalt machte 156 p. G. aus). 
Im Ganzen wurden in diesen J. 969 p. G. fuer Gehaelter u. 234 p. G. fuer Wohl- 
fahrtspflege ausgegeben. 
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MIEDZYRZECZE 
Einnahmen 1759/60 1760/61 
abs. % abs. % 
Saldowy, vonigen abr sie oe oe aren terer etre 19- 0,3 —————— 
D)SO=SLCUCh Naa isc eee ee 954— 12,5 2,000— 23,1 
Einkommen-u. Umsatzsteuer (taxe)...... 1,023-— 13,4 1,000- 11,5 
Ausserdem von 15D u. taxe zusamen...... ———_ 470- 5,4 
Vorschuss auf n1D0 u. taxe zussamen auf 

Asef 700/17 OL ue Se 4s yoy sie sic pasate ete 162— 2,1 —————— 
Krupki v. Fleisch 1759/60............... 2,927— 38,5 2,282— 26,3 
Krupki v. Fleisch Vorschuss auf d. J. 

1760/01 Po ean Ba re ae torts 1,140- 15,0 
Von der Gemeindewage u. Krupki-Abgabe 

der Fremden (*ppinp ons)... ------ 608— 80  854- 9,9 
Von den Paechtern u. Schankwirten in d. 

Doerferniar tiie. ceteris shinee 681-89 684 7,9 
Einkommen v. Schlachten............... 96- 1,3 163— 1,9 
Datle hens .1optay che) ke cei caesar ates eerie —————__ 1,215- 14,0 

7,610-100,0 8,668-100,0 
Ausgaben 1759/60 1760/61 


abs. % abs. % 


Staatssteuern (Steuer, Geschenke, Ein- 


Quartier ung) ay cwietete: alot siereuerionecas< 1,178- 15,5 980- 11,3 
Fuer den Hof d. Grundherrn (Abgaben u. 

(Geschenike))« csarayn vers semen eh cts ouster 57— 0,8 243- 2,8 
Geistlichkeit (Geschenke)............... 358- 4,7 452-— 5,2 
Staedt. Abgabenace science piysmtrrse nea 108- 1,4 486- 5,6 
Gemeindeausgaben (Schueler, soz. Hilfe7s, 

Gebacudevete)) inves euie sa waco 2,746— 36,1 2,768- 31,9 
Schuldentilgung u. Zinsen............... 3,084— 40,5 3,493- 40,3 
Verschiedeness)... utes cook Soren corte ees 79- 1,0 46-05 
Saldow he. fo te Sees Bibel ena eicaed eae eee 200 = 253 


7,610—100,0 8,668-100,0 


7s Bei den einzelnen Eintragungen fuer soziale Hilfe werden bezeichnet: 
Fuhrwerke fuer Arme (fuer die Reise in eine weitere Stadt) oxy ,oray> qat by 
wpm na ppnd ,orayd ond ,wapnd. 
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Rzesz6w 1757 


Einnahmen abs. % 
ni3D-Steuer (woertl. tygodniowe-Wochen- 

eld) Rene Meee cis wie c8 6 sine eee 15,600— 47,9 
Handelskrupkitei ss. fees a). Pee. Sees 3 7,000.— 21,5 
Talkscawiecty water nee tee he Ce er As ate 1,000.— 3,1 
Kanu pigs BICISCH aa oh, . he eects Sina ctoy, 3,000.— 9,2 
Schaechtssteuer (von denjenigen die ge- 

schlachtetes Fleisch in die Stadt 

brachten) marc. ees eterno eee 520.— 1,6 
ha balk omopola.ietees cheer eo ce ise ete 1,000.— Sul 
Ausschank-Abgaben (fuer das Ausschank- 

Rech t)arees. Actives Se ote te ntee tae 1,200.— Syl 
Kopistetiers ae: Se eeentitics. ohn eins ok 2 1,200.— Sul 
Von den benachbarten Staedtchen u. 

Doenennmearercs® acetic. eee ityar stat 1,826.17 5,6 
Werscltiedenes x artes sets o.8 aie cote cle ore set 1 emmy Wg 

32,562.17 100 
Ausgaben abs. % 
cy 
Staatssteuer (Kopfsteuer).............. 1,200.— 6,3 
uerid ciiwhtofitet aster teas csr nr ites) as oat 12,351.18 64,9 
Beisteuer zu den staedtischen Ausgaben.. 745.22 3,9 
Gemeindeausgaben (Gehaelter: Rabbiner 

312,— Kantor 156,— Diener 104,— Kas- 

sierer 208,— Sekretaer 156,).......... 936.— 49 
ZiNSenzanlangay can tih eee ele ees Nee 3,710.— 19,5 
Puerdie Kirche gs cs acces etna 84,— 0,5 

19,027,10 100.- 
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Wenn wir die Gesamtsumme der Einkuenfte der Gemeinden 


betrachten, so ergibt sich zunaechst, dass im Durchschnitt pro 


7 Nach einer Spezifikation vom J. 1732, bzw. 1736, zahlten die Juden f. 


d. Hof 16,736 p. G. in woechentl. Raten gemaess folgender Zusammenstellung: 


Aus der Handelskrupki..... 5000.-. Fuer das Recht Gemein- 

Vom Monopol d. Milchwaren 1800.-  dewahlen z. veranstalten 300.- 
~ ») Tabakmonopol fe ..4.00 800. Statt der Scharwerk- 

Fuer das Recht Branntwein arbeiten ss33).60 teases 1000.- 

u. Met auszuschenken....... 1080._ Andere Abgaben....... 5556.- 
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Person (abgesehen von dem Teil den die Doerfer zahlen) in Biala 
etwa 11 p. G., in Miedzyrzecze und Wiodawa 9 p. G. in Rzesz6w 
25, 5, in Posen etwa 13 p. G. Steuern bezahlt wurden (in Posen 
ist die Zahlung der jued. Dorfbewohner inbegriffen).77 

Selbstverstaendlich kann ein solcher Durchschnitt pro Kopf 
nur zu Vergleichszwecken dienen. In der Praxis waren verschie- 
dene Abstufungen vorhanden und dementsprechend sah die 
Belastung anders aus. 

Von den 214 Steuerzahlern (etwa 83% aller Haushaltungen) 
in Biala zahlten 16 nichts und von den uebrigen etwa die Haelfte 
bis 15 p. G., das Minimum war weniger als i p. G. und das 
Maximum betrug 250 p. G.78 In Rzeszow zahlten die Grund- 
steuer 250 Hausvaeter (81% aller), befreit waren 71 Personen. 
Der Durchschnitt betrug 1,5 p. G. woechentlich (78 p. G. 
jaehrlich), jedoch machte das Minimum 2 grosz (3,5 p. G. 
jaehrlich) und das Maximum 12,16 p. G. woechentl. aus (651 p. 
G. jaehrl.); allerdings fanden sich nur wenige solche hohe Steuer- 
zahler.79 


In Miedzyrzecze betrug das Minimum 1 p. G. und das Maxi- 
mum 70 p. G. jaehrlich beim m3D und 80 p. G. bei der Einkom- 


7 Biala zaehlte um diese Zeit 870 Juden, Wlodawa (80er Jahre) 493 in 
der Stadt 136 in den Doerfern, Miedzyrzecze (1765) 817 in d. Stadt, 259 in d. 
Doerfern, Posen 3021, Rzesz6w 1202. 


p. G, % % 

7816 Zahlten 0 7,5% 8 zahlten 40- 50 p.G.3,7 
3-0 pied, opel.) 14 Be ee SB Ge 0,9 
gg gig 15,4 aa I a 1 2,8 
53s Mi REO 24,8 1 x eeren 0,5 
32. * . 10-45 15,0 9S BOE 06 0,9 

> pam ceains 58) 9,8 QF eS HOG 1SU 0,9 
a3 90-30 10,7 1 ‘* 150-200 0,5 
10:0, 30-40 4,7 Licit® 2005250 0,5 


79 Nach Gruppen gerechnet zahlten: 90 bis 10 grosz, d. h. 17144 p. Guld. 
jaehrlich (36%) 94 bis 1 p. G., d. h. 52 p. G. jaehrl. (37,6%), 59 bis 6 p. G., 
d. h. 312 p. G. jaehrl. (23,6%) und 7 ueber 6 p. G. (2,8%). 
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mensteuer.®® Die erstere Steuer bezahlten 151, die letztere 
471.% 

Aus Dubno ist fuer das Jahr 1792 eine Schaetzung der Kon- 
sumptions- und Einkommensteuer fuer % Jahr erhalten,** wobei 
das Minimum 6 p. G., das Maximum 280 p. G. ausmachte.* 

Sowohl das Minimum wie das Maximum wechselt also von 
Gemeinde zu Gemeinde; jedoch haben fast alle die hier behandel- 
ten Gemeinden das eine gemeinsam, dass der groesste Teil der 
Steuerzahler nur kleine Summen der Gemeindekasse zufuehrten. 

Wenn wir uns nunmehr den einzelnen Positionen der Ein- 
kuenfte zuwenden, so ersehen wir, dass mit Ausnahme von 
Rzeszéw in den hier bezeichneten Gemeinden ueber 14 der Ein- 
kuenfte aus der Fleischkrupki stammten. (Bei Miedzyrzecze 
muss fuer das J. 1760/61 die Summe hinzugerechnet werden 
die man im Vorjahre als Vorschuss bekommen hatte). Grosse 
Unterschiede bestehen in Bezug auf die niD0-Steuer und die 
Einkommensteuer. Abgesehen von Posen und Wiodawa, in denen 
nur eine Sorte dieger Steuern existierte (Posen-Einkommen, 


80 Die Einkommensteuer scheint hier in diesen Jahren auf Grund von 
Schaetzung auferlegt worden zu sein. 


8x nIDD Einkommensteuer 

abs. % abs. % 

Von 1-5 p.G. 108 71,5 127 74,3 
«5-10 138° 11,8 24 14,0 
10-15 9 6,0 6 3,5 
“15-20 § =e) 4 2,3 

“* 20-30 3 2,0 4 2,3 
«30-40 4 PheG| 2 1,2 
“40-70 4 Pei — — 
“40-80 —_ — 4 2,3 


82 Margoljes S. 178 ff. 


83 Es zahlten 


2 6- 8 p.G. 5 80 p. G. 
4 1000 1 01-2 
15 12-20 “ 1 1:22 :0ctr 
12 22-30 ‘ 2 136-140 p.G. 
5 35-40 ‘ und je einer: 181, 221, 280 p. G. 


8 43-50 “ 
5 53-60 ‘“ 
1 Ones 
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Wiodawa-nizp-Steuer) und dementsprechend nur diese Art 
Hauptsteuer war, sind in den uebrigen Gemeinden Variationen 
zu verzeichnen. In Rzesz6w macht die niDD-Steuer etwa die 
Haelfte und die Handelskrupka ueber 1/5 aller Einnahmen aus, 
in Biala die erstere (incl. Kopfsteuer) ein knappes Drittel und 
die letztere ein knappes Zehntel, waehrend in Miedzyrzecze die 
o0-Steuer 12, 5% bzw. 23, 1% und die Einkommensteuer 
13, 4%, bzw. 11, 4% bildete. In den kleineren Positionen sind 
Unterschiede innerhalb der erwaehnten Gemeinden vorhanden; 
in Bezug auf die Zahlungen der benachbarten Doerfer, die zur 
Gemeinde gehoeren ist eine fast einheitliche Linie zu beob- 
achten; im Durchschnitt macht dieser Teil etwa 6-8% des Bud- 
gets der Gemeinden aus. 

Bei den Ausgaben ist zunaechst ein Unterschied zwischen 
Posen als koenigliche Stadt und den grundherrschaftl. Staedten 
zu bemerken. Dort machen die Staatssteuern ueber %4 und wenn 
man noch die Abgaben und Gehaelter fuer den Wojewoden und 
Unterwojewoden hinzurechnet,* die als Vertreter des Koenigs 
galten — etwa 42% aller Ausgaben aus, waehrend in den grund- 
herrschaftl. Staedten die Abgaben fuer den Staat zwischen 6, 3— 
15, 5% variieren. Hier aber wiederum erhaelt die Grundherrschaft 
noch besondere Abgaben unter verschiedenen Titeln, die 64, 9% 
in Rzesz6w und 23, 6% in Biala ausmachten; nur in Miedzyrzecze 
stellen diese Ausgaben our kleine Posten dar. Die staedtischen 
Absgaben bilden in allen hier erwaehnten Gemeinden nur einige 
Prozent des Budgets. In allen diesen Gemeinden hatte man auch 
Zahlungen fuer die Kirche und Geistlichkeit zu leisten, sei es als 
Entgelt fuer Naturalleistungen, die man fuer sieauf Grund der For- 
derung der Grundherrschaft oder aus anderen Gruenden zu geben 
hatte, sei es als Geschenk oder Abgabe damit man vor Ueberfael- 
len seitens der Schueler geschuetzt war. Diese Abgaben machen 
einige Prozent des Budgets aus, mit Ausnahme von Biala wo 
sie etwa 1% ausmachten. Fuer juedische Zwecke wurde nicht 
viel ausgegeben. Man zahlte Gehaelter fuer Rabbiner, Schul- 


84 Ueber diese Gehaelter in Krakau vergl. Balaban II, 203. 
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diener etc.*5 und eine kleine Summe fuer soziale Hilfe.®° Diese 
Ausgaben bildeten in Posen 19, 2%, in Rzesz6éw 4, 9%, in Biata 
13, 2% des Budgets. Nur,in Miedzyrzecze werden dafuer 31, 9, 
bzw. 36, 1% des Budgets verausgabt. 

In fast allen Etats befindet sich eine Position Zinszahlung 
bzw. Schuldentilgung und Zinszahlung, die in Rzeszéw 19, 5%, 
in Biata 18, 7% und in Miedzyrzecze sogar 40, 5%, bzw. 40, 3% 
des Gesamtbudgets ausmachte. Mit Ausnahme dieser Position 
bilden die uebrigen Positionen der Ausgaben gleichsam ein 
“normales”’ Budget und wir sehen, dass ein solch ‘‘normales”’ 
Budget ueberall gedeckt wurde und noch ein Ueberschuss vor- 
handen war. In Wiodawa, wo die Gemeinde keine Schulden 
hatte, bzw. wo diese nicht in das normale Budget aufgenommen 
wurden, sehen wir, dass im J. 1781/82 ein Defizit von 123, 3 p. G. 
bestand, in den darauf folgenden Jahren jedoch ein Ueberschuss 
von 180, 8 p. G. bzw. 256, 6 p. G. erzielt wurde. In Biala, wo 
2074 p. G. Schulden und Zinsen bezahlt wurden, bestand ein 
Defizit von 1079 p. G., zu dessen Tilgung ein Darlehen aufge- 
nommen wurde, ebenso ein Rueckstand in Gehaltszahlung fuer 
die Rabbiner etc.*7 und in Miedzyrzecze steht eine Schulden- 
und Zinszahlung von ueber 3000 p. G., einem Darlehen, bzw. 
Vorschuss von nur ueber 1000 p. G. gegenueber. 

In Posen und Rzeszéw haben wir einen Ueberschuss von 
15,717 bzw. 13,535 p. G.* Allerdings betrug die Zinszahlung der 
Schulden der jued. Gemeinde in Posen, die durch die von der 
Generalkonfoederation bestimmte Komission, welche auch die 
Finanzen der Gemeinde pruefte, festgesetzt wurde: 55, 601, 19 p. 
G. jaehrlich. In Rzeszéw war die Gemeinde 71.816 p. G. schuldig. 
Die grosse Verschuldung der Gemeinden in Polen ruehrte also 
weniger aus Defiziten der normalen Budgets her — solche 


8s Auffallenderweise werden nirgends Ausgaben fuer Unterricht in den 
Budgets erwaehnt. Vielleicht wurden diese aus anderen Quellen gedeckt. 

86 Die Ausgaben fuer soz. Hilfe wurden in manchen Gemeinden speziellen 
Quellen (Buechse etc.) entnommen. 

87 Man war mit der Gehaltzahlung un einige Hundert p. G. rueckstaendig. 

8 In Rzesz6w war der Ueberschuss fuer Unterrichtszwecke, soz. Hilfe 
u. aussergewoehnliche Ausgaben bestimmt. 
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wurden also in der Regel durch Einnahmen gedeckt — sondern 
entstanden aus anormalen Ursachen: Kriege, Ueberfaelle, Ver- 
leumdung, Kontributionen, manchmal Misswirtschaft der Ge- 
meindeverwaltung® und ihrer Organe bzw. Stoerung in der 
Eintreibung der Steuern infolge von Ungluecksfaellen oder Or- 
ganisationsfehlern im Steuerapparat, inneren Streitigkeiten u. a. 
Da versuchte man das Steuerwesen umzubauen, abzuaendern, 
Steuerreformen einzufuehren, um wieder nach kurzer Zeit zum 
frueheren System zurueckzukehren, bzw. mehrere Systeme in 
eines zu verschmelzen. 


NACHTRAG 


Der erste Teil dieser Arbeit wurde 1938 in MGWJ (S. 248-263) 
abgedruckt. Seit der Niederschrift dieses hier veroeffentlichten 
zweiten Teiles ist eine Monographie ueber Wilno erschienen 
(Israel Klausner, Toledoth Hakehila Hawvrith be-Wilna, Teil 1, 
Wilno, 1938), in der auch Material ueber Steuerwesen abgedruckt 
ist (S. 156 ff.). Das Material buesst aber viel an Wert ein, da 
der Verf. kaum die verschiedenen Steuerarten zu identifizieren 
und unterscheiden imstande war. Die abgedruckten Bruch- 
stuecke der Etats fuer die Jahre 1766-1793 bestaetigen im 
allgemeinen unsere Annahme, dass die ‘‘normalen’’ Gemeinde- 
ausgaben von den Einkuenften gedeckt wurden und dass die 
Defizite infolge ‘‘anormale’’ Ursachen entstanden sind. Auch 
in Wilno wurde ebenso wie in den obenerwaehnten Gemeinden 
fuer juedische Zwecke wenig ausgegeben: 6-7% fuer Gehaelter, 
3-4% fuer soziale Hilfe. 

Aehnlich finden wir in dem neuerdings veroeffentlichten 
Budget der Vierlaendersynode vom J. 1726 (Mahler in Yiwo- 
Bletter, XV, S. 63-68), dass fuer Gehaelter 6, 7% fuer soziale 
Hilfe und relig. Zwecke 3, 6% ausgegeben wurde. 


New York City, July 1941 


% Fuer die Jahre 1748 u. 1749 waren in Biata Preliminarbudgets auf- 
gestelt worden, in denen den Einnahmen von 18434 p. G., Ausgaben in der 
Hoehe von 12,581, 26 gegenueberstanden. In der Praxis betrugen die Ein- 
nahmen um ein Kleines weniger (47 p. G.) als vorgesehen wurden, dagegen 
ueberstiegen die Ausgaben das Preliminar um fast 70% (Sie machten in den 
2 Jahren 20,009, 4 p. G. aus). 


JOHN TOLAND AND JUDAISM 


MAX WIENER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


HE attitude of English Puritanism toward Judaism and the 

Old Testament was, on the whole, sympathetic and friendly. 
But, in the thinking of the eighteenth century, particularly in 
Deism, this attitude became substantially altered. That ‘‘the 
idol of the Puritans was naturally the bugbear of the deists’’? 
can hardly be gainsaid. Matthew Tindal, James Foster, Thomas 
Morgan, Thomas Paine, and the third Lord of Shaftesbury are 
the names with which this disparagement of Jewish origins can 
be associated, the critique which identified the entire history of 
religion with superstition, barbarity, depravity, and coarseness 
naturally using the Old Testament as an arsenal.? In this regard, 
there existed no discernible difference between those Englishmen 
and Voltaire. 

John Toland, well known in the history of Deism for his book 
Christianity not Mysterious (1696), constitutes a notable excep- 
tion. Claiming to be a follower of Locke, he assayed to interpret 
Christian dogma according to the principles of empiricism. Nor 
was he deterred by the fact that not only the orthodox theo- 
logians but even Locke himself deemed this insufferably radical. 

Logical analysis, however, was only one of Toland’s weapons. 
Another of his implements was historical research, and the phil- 
ology of the Old and the New Testaments yet another. These 
were disciplines of which Toland expected the clearing of the 
path for a “‘rational’” mode of approach. Among the non-theo- 
logians of his time, Toland was accordingly one of the first to 
subject the Biblical text to a thorough study. While Hebrew 
as well as Arabic may, at that period, have figured in the educa- 


t Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
IX, 24: 


2 Cf. these authors ad loc. 
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tional equipment of any gentleman of breeding, Toland devoted 
to the linguistics of the Old Testament attention beyond the 
average. Toland was also well versed in Spinoza for whom he 
voices a profound respect, despite his vehement objections to 
Spinoza’s metaphysics.4 The Tractatus Theologico-Politicus which 
had been translated into English already in 1689 received his 
thorough study. He was likewise conversant with Richard Simon 
(Histoire critique du Vieu Testament, Paris 1678, English trans- 
lation 1682) whom he often quotes, with grateful acknowledge- 
ment, as Father Simon. In short, all of Toland’s writings reveal 
that, more than most deistic thinkers, he fathomed the depths 
of oriental and biblical scholarship which flourished so mightily 
about the year 1700.5 That he pursues philological interests even 
apart from his deistic prepossessions, and is sufficiently at home 
in Old Testament exegesis to cope with certain special problems 
in that field we shall presently show. 

His main concern, of course, is the meaning of Christianity; 
and it is this question that dominated his interest in Judaism as 
a problem in the field of the history of religion. But, since he 
always attempts to bolster his ‘‘rational’’ analysis of Church 
dogma by a criticism of Church tradition, a thorough discussion 
of the relation of Judaism to Christian origins could not be 
avoided. His main work Christianity not Mysterious uses Locke’s 
theory of cognition to destroy as self-contradictory the orthodox 
claims of the unintelligibility or superrationality of Christian 
dogma. Some later historical essays attempt to give a picture 
of Christian origins, especially of the intentions of the Founder of 
Christianity and his personal disciples drawn from a critical view 
of patristic and later tradition. In this connection, he develops 
a theory of Judaism which is not only intended to clarify his- 
torically the relation between the faith of Jesus and the religion 
of Moses but whose further purpose it is to establish the con- 


3 About the study of Hebrew and all Oriental languages in the early 18th 
century, cf. John Locke, Some Thoughts Concerning Education (2nd ed. 1889), 
Introduction, p. xx. 

4 Letters to Serena, no. 4. 

5 Cf. I. C. Mossner, Bishop Butler and the Age of Reason, 1936, p. 
45 ff. 
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nection between the two religions on the basis of mutual recog- 
nition and brotherly love. 

Jewish law, according to Toland, is the core of the problem 
of the Christian-Jewish relation. Its meaning for Judaism and 
for emergent Christianity had to be determined. To this, in the 
main, are devoted the contents of his most important historical 
treatise Nazarenus.® While the material on which Toland focuses 
his attention clearly shows, at the same time, his dependence on 
Spinoza, his evaluations and conclusions differ widely. This 
English Deist appears to have held a rather peculiar middle 
position between the theory of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus 
and Moses Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem. We shall, therefore, speak 
briefly about our main points of interest in these two theories. 

In the Tractatus Spinoza puts Mosaic-Rabbinical Judaism 
in Opposition not so much to Christianity as to the belief and 
above all to the moral doctrine of Jesus. It is obvious that the 
theological metaphysics of the Church fitted his system no better 
and no worse than the Biblical and rabbinical belief in the per- 
sonal and anthropomorphic Revealer of the Mosaic law. The 
language of Benedict Spinoza, while making extensive use of the 
terminology used by religions based on revelation (though often 
obscuring the sense) can hardly cover up the observation that 
the ‘“‘voice of God,’’? represented by Jesus, should be placed in 
the same stratum of reality as the voice which the children of 
Israel heard at Sinai, i. e., in the realm of myth. But no matter 
in what round-about way Spinoza may speak regarding the 
metaphysical being of Jesus, there can be no doubt that he 
prefers the ethical contents of Jesus’ pronouncements to the 
Mosaic-Jewish Law. The reason for this lies in the fact that he 
regarded Jesus’ word as a moral command directed to all men, 
while the Mosaic doctrine appears to him a typical expression 
of particularistic interests. Law for him is the essence of the 
Jewish religion. This is and always will be the political and social 
constitution of a definite people, i.e., the Israelites. The Law 
demands obedience; it has its rightful place and function within 


6 1718, Nazarenus, or Jewish, Gentile, and Mahometan Christianity. 
7 Tractatus theolog.-polit., c. 1, Gebhardt III, p. 17, 21. 
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a nation that, from barbarism and slavery, had to be led to the 
beginnings of moral conduct. It is revealed by Moses, speaking 
in the name of God, only to the People of the Book, and its exis- 
tence is inextricably bound up with the life of this national group.° 
Thus the essence of Old Testament religion is comprised entirely 
in the Law. Only the Law and its educational function are impor- 
tant. The theological and metaphysical conceptions which were 
offered in connection with the revelation of the Law are immature 
and crude. They show that Judaism as a religion in no way points 
beyond its own confines. Spinoza admits historical development 
in the theory of religion no more than in his metaphysics. Judaism 
has for him, above all, a national character; its religious sources 
yield a political constitution which carries with it and aspires 
to carry with it no obligation beyond the national limits. 

With this, a breach is made in the Church’s conception of 
Judaism as the precursor of the final, true belief. Judaism also 
becomes stamped as the product of a true revelation. Spinoza 
who, either directly or through Pierre Bayle’s Historical and 
Critical Dictionary, influenced the philosophy of history pre- 
vailing at the period of the enlightenment, contributed a great 
deal toward bringing about the rejection of the theological inter- 
pretation customarily accorded the people of the Old Testament. 
This corresponds directly with the tendency of that period to 
secularize history. In our particular case that meant the need 
of proving that the presumably unique thoughts and achieve- 
ments of the people of the Bible had been anticipated among 
other nations either at an earlier time or in a more adequate 
manner. Voltaire? especially excelled in this art of transvaluaticn. 
Oriental peoples, Persians, Chinese, and later above all the 
Hindus thus contested the Jewish people’s honor of having been 
the earliest adherents of a lofty ethical system. 

Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem, in principle, takes over Spinoza’s 
view with regard to the position of the Law as the core of Juda- 
ism. But, remaining an orthodox Jew, Mendelssohn evaluates 


8 Tract. theol.-polit. c. 5, Gebhardt, p. 70 f. 
9 Cf. Emmerich, Hanna, Das Judentum bei Voltaire (Vol. VI der Romani- 


schen Reihe der Sammlung Sprache und Kultur der Germanisch-romanischen 
Volker, 1930.) 
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the Law differently. In his writings, we find that characteristic 
tension between the doctrine of God and of rational morals as 
the one pole and the system of the ceremonies as the other. 
Religious or metaphysical truth, commonly accepted and based 
on reason, stands in antithesis to the religious Law. And only 
the members of the Jewish community are duty-bound to that 
law because infallible tradition had established it as the revealed 
expression of the divine will. And since, in Mendelssohn’s theol- 
ogy, only the theoretical doctrines of religion are based on reason, 
the uniqueness of Judaism consists for him in the Mosaic-Rab- 
binical Law exclusively. The connection between law and rational 
religious doctrine is established by making the Jewish com- 
munity the special, divinely appointed guardian of rational 
religion, educated for its task by that very Law. 

Spinoza forms his opinions from a point of view which is 
beyond all positive belief. True religion coincides for him with 
his own metaphysics. Mendelssohn is an orthodox Jew and, at 
the same time, the herald of natural religion. He differs from 
Spinoza in acknowledging that the Law has the task and the 
power to secure practical functioning for rational religion which 
in the Torah is not taught as something new, but is rather pre- 
supposed. 

The entire period of enlightenment held the opinion that 
Judaism was law, essentially a practical legal and social consti- 
tution for the Jewish community. Either expressly or not, 
Spinoza’s opinion was adopted by everyone. A breakdown of 
the Law meant the loss of Judaism’s right of existence. To the 
Christian disciples of Spinoza the worthlessness of the Law was 
an accepted fact, and for them, this seemed to argue against the 
planned emancipation of the Jews. Therefore, there could be no 
tolerance for Judaism, but only an integration of the Jewish 
individual into the social and political group. This is how we 
have to understand the motto which Count Clermont-Tonnerre 
formulated at the beginning of the French Revolution, namely, 
to grant nothing to the Jews as a group, but everything to 
individuals. 

John Toland stands out in the history of the enlightenment 
by reason of his unique attitude toward Judaism and especially 
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toward the Law, which he characterizes as the core of Judaism. 
This thinker put his main emphasis on free religious thinking 
not hemmed in by dogmas. The uniqueness of his position, there- 
fore, could be expressed as follows: Spinoza made his demand 
for freedom of thinking and teaching dependent upon the idea 
that, whatever was important for the conduct of life and of social 
behavior had to be based exclusively on ethical, rationally estab- 
lished laws. Toland rests his demand for tolerance on the his- 
torical proof that the three monotheistic religions, practically 
the only relevant ones, correspond to an original plan, which is 
clearly discernable in the New Testament. 

Judaism for him is not outlived or rendered worthless or put 
aside by Christ, and much less by Paul. Islam is not a caricature 
of Jewish or of Christian thoughts but is linked with traditions 
reaching back to the time of Christ. Toland tries to show that 
an original plan of Christianity existed, which did not concede 
exclusive value to the religion newly revealed by Christ. Its 
purpose was to proselytize among the heathen, to convert them 
to a faith, free from irrational dogmas, containing naught but 
rational religion. Judaism was not to be molested, nor was the 
merit of its unique laws to be challenged. It is for this reason 
that the Nazarenus bears the subtitle Nazarenus or Jewish, 
Gentile and Mahometan Christianity. 

The introduction anticipates the result of Toland’s inter- 
pretation of the gospels. There are two forms of Christianity: 
the Jewish, which was not to be changed by the belief in Christ, 
and that of the Gentiles. For the appearance of Christ did not 
mean the dissolution of Judaism but rather the weaving of a 
bond between Jews and Gentiles, a link which meant “unity 
without uniformity.”’° The mystery revealed by Jesus, of which 
Paul speaks, is the true religious cognition —‘‘fellowship in piety 
and virtue.’”’ Jews and Gentiles alike have to fulfill in Christ that 
“inward and spiritual virtue,” which alone is belief, Belief is 
nothing but “internal participation of the divine nature, irradi- 
ating the soul; and eternally appearing in beneficence, justice, 
sanctity and those other virtues by which we resemble God.” 


*° Naz., V. cf. Christianity not Mysterious, pp. 72-74. 
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The Jews, however, no matter whether they confessed the 
belief in Christ or not, remain subject to those ‘‘civil and national 
rites’’ which have to be observed eternally in the Jewish Republic. 
They must not allow their obligations toward the Law to be 
nullified by forced and artificial allegories.* Toland promises 
here, as he does in other places, a special treatment of the Mosaic 
constitution, but he never went beyond the first beginnings.” 
His reflections on ‘‘antinomianism’”’ grow out of his religious con- 
ception —‘‘for as the body without the breath is dead, so faith 
without works is dead also; yea and by works man is justified 
and not by Faith.’ For this reason he also rejects expressly 
Luther’s polemics against the Epistle of James.™ 

For Toland in his role as polemicist and as historian of relig- 
ion, it is important to prove that the three monotheistic religions 
are to be regarded as equals. The claims of the Church for the 
exclusiveness of Christianity are to be reduced ad absurdum by 
a correct conception of the New Testament sources themselves. 
One could characterize this attempt as the establishment of the 
rational truth underlying the three religions by recourse to the 
documents of the gospels. No one has doubted the connection 
between Judaism and Christianity. But for Toland’s theory of 
the history of religion, it is no less important to show the link 
between Christianity and Islam. His thinking lays stress on 
proving that the dogmatic congelation of Christianity is not im- 
plied in its original sources, but is entirely due to the uncontrolled 
phantasy of the tradition which came subsequent to these original 
documents. The composition of the present canon of the New 
Testament is largely accidental. Of an abundance of equally 
valid old sources some were lost and others branded heretical 
by the dominant Church. It is not necessary to treat here in 
detail the evidence that led Toland to assume that there existed 
an old gospel, named after Barnabas,’s the companion of Paul, 


1 Naz., VIII; about the rejection of the allegorizing interpretation of the 
Bible cf. also Christianity not Mysterious, p. 2. 

22 Cf. below. 

13 Naz., XIII. 

4 Naz., XIV. 

1s Naz., pp. 6-9. 
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mentioned quite frequently in the history of the Apostles, which 
was known to emerging Islam and served it somewhat as an 
authority. Toland is particularly anxious to make Islamic tra- 
dition itself profess the tendency to see its own religion tied up 
with Christianity and Judaism according to ‘“‘God’s Economy.”’ 
There are supposed to be outlined six steps of religious develop- 
ment symbolized by the names Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, and Mohammed.” These steps represent one and the same 
religion even though each succeeding step is superior to the 
preceding ones. Indeed, besides their Koran, the Mohammedans 
recognize as part of their canon the Pentateuch, the Psalms, and 
the Gospels. Quoting as his authority Adrian Reland’s work De 
Religione Mahommedina Libri Duo and also Arabic writers, 
Toland avers that the references to the preceding religions found 
in the Koran are proof that a strong consciousness of the unity 
of the three religions is alive in Islam.*7 Perhaps the Moham- 
medans have in their possession still older documents and tra- 
ditions which point to this pre-Koranic literature; for the abun- 
dance of the quotations, far exceeding those in the Koran hints 
at such a “‘gospel’’ as their source. Toland, in fact, offers the 
practical suggestion of having travellers in Islamic countries 
make this older literature accessible to European investigation." 
He claims to have seen an Italian manuscript with Arabic mar- 
ginals, which was called Barnabas’ Gospel. It describes the life 
of Jesus quite differently from the other gospels. Mohammed is 
looked upon as the promised Paraclet while Jesus is considered 
only a human being. It also retains the Mohammedan tradition 
that someone other than Jesus was crucified. In Toland, the joy 
of the rationalist in a natural tradition which has no recourse to 
miracles outweighs the sane judgement of the historian. He finds 
the contents of this gospel much to his liking and, therefore, 
would want to put it on at least equal footing with those of the 
canon. At any rate, he wishes to draw from it the conclusion that 
there must have been other traditions which the unprejudiced 
critical scientist must consider. 


76 Naz., pp. 9-11. 
™ Naz., pp. 11-14. 
%8 Naz., Appendix, p. 14 ff. 
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The problem of the connection between Christianity and 
Islam and of the Barnabas Gospel was of considerable theoretical 
importance for Toland’s historical investigation, because it un- 
dermined the claim of exclusiveness put forth by the official 
Church. But the elucidation of the relation between Judaism 
and Christianity was closer at hand and more important. From 
the beginning of Christian development, starting almost with 
Paul, the form taken by the religion of the Gospels was, according 
to Toland, a falsification of the obvious meaning of Christ and 
his most authoritative apostles. The perversion of the relation 
to Judaism which Jesus had intended nullified Christ’s original 
plan. The meaning of Christian revelation is quite obvious to the 
scientist who investigates the Gospels soberly and without preju- 
dice. There is unmistakable proof that the Ebionites or Nazar- 
enes, i.e., the original and, at any rate, the first Christians, 
branded Paul as an apostate from the Law and rejected his 
letters.!9 They considered Jesus on his mother’s and father’s side 
only as a human being; the phrase ‘‘son of God” was for them 
only a term for a truly virtuous character. The continued obser- 
vance of the Jewish Law was for them a matter of course. In the 
fourth century, Eusebius reports that even those among them 
who held that Jesus was born of a virgin through the Holy Ghost 
did nevertheless not believe in his divine nature.?° It was on 
account of this apostasy that they were branded as heretics by 
the Church Fathers. As Jews and followers of the Law, they 
opposed Paul who despised the Law." They looked upon him 
as an intruder into genuine Christianity who never knew Christ 
in person, and supplanted Jesus’ true teaching with his own al- 
leged revelations. Among the Jews who did not believe in Christ, 
the Nazarenes were called minim and were cursed three times 
daily in the prayers, because they were considered to be apostates 
from the pure faith. When the heathen Christians had established 
their own congregation, Jewish circles were at a loss regarding 
the Nazarenes and thus, at times, confounded them with the 
heathen. But Selden recognized the truth. He considered them 


19 Naz., pp. 25-27. 
20 Naz., p. 28. 
- a Naz., p. 29. 
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to be the genuine original Christians, i. e., Jews who believed in 
Christ. Justly, therefore, Christianity appeared to him as nothing 
but reformed Judaism.” 

Paul, moreover, never denied that the gospel which he 
preached was one which did not come directly from Jesus. He 
admitted having talked only to Peter and to Jacob, Jesus’ 
brother, during a short visit to Jerusalem.”3 But he also claims 
that, at that time, an agreement had been reached between him 
and the two apostles to the effect that he was to preach the gospel 
among the Gentiles and they among the Jews. The Ebionites 
simply denied the existence of such an agreement. Be that as it 
may, Toland is convinced that the Nazarenes correctly grasped 
the original idea of Christianity. The purpose, as they conceived 
it, was ‘‘to set the original plan of Christianity in its proper light; 
the want of which made it a mystery to both Jew and Gentile, 
before the declaration of it by Jesus; but since that declaration 
it ceases to be longer a mystery to any, but to such as love dark- 
ness better than light. . .’’4 

The contrast between Paul and the Jewish leaders coincides 
with the contrast between a falsified Christianity and an original, 
genuine Christianity. The tradition of the Ebionites still pre- 
serves traces of their profound suspicion against Paul. According 
to Epiphanias, they had their own history of the Apostles which 
questioned whether this Paul of Tarsus had been a Jew at all.*5 
There he is supposed to have become.a convert to Judaism in 
order to marry the daughter of the High Priest and is supposed 
to have attacked the Law, when those hopes were frustrated. 
It is certain that he was in disfavor with the elders and with 
Jacob on account of his antinomianistic attitude. We can also 
see that, perturbed by their anger, he made occasional conces- 
sions, such as in the case of vows.” He finally admitted that the 
Law remained binding for the Jews. Only the heathen who had 
been converted to the belief in Christ were to be freed from the 


22 ‘Naz:, p. 30. 
23 Naz., p. 31. 
34 -Naz., D. 3d. 
3s Naz., p. 35. 
3% Naz., p. 36. 
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Law. But even they had to submit to four particular restrictions 
taken from the Noachidic laws. They had to refrain from idolatry, 
from eating blood or the meat of animals that had suffocated, 
and from incest. From this we may conclude that, even according 
to Paul, genuine Christianity did not imply a break with Judaism. 
Toland quotes the interpretation of the contemporary orientalist 
James Rhenferd who explains 1 Cor. 7.17-20 in this sense. In 
what other manner could Paul have justified himself before the 
Ebionites?2? Toland adds polemically that these statements are 
not new; they are simply the corroboration of the truth. They 
are ‘‘the old foundations.” Those theologians who are enamoured 
of their mistakes are, by this healthy criticism, robbed of the 
reasons by which they seek to justify the eternal war between 
the Jews and the heathen Christians. 

What is the Jewish Law? The Ebionites and, with them, Jacob 
and the Elders, to whom the “‘levitical’’ laws were dear, saw in 
the Law a double meaning: it was national and political as well 
as religious and sacred. The Law is essential for their theocracy 
or “republic,” as becomes evident from that Torah itself. Toland 
quotes here many verses from Exodus and Deuteronomy. But 
this law of the Torah, according to its authoritative interpreter, 
Maimonides, lays no claim to being obligatory for anyone but 
the Israelites; it remains always ‘‘the inheritance of the congre- 
gation of Jacob.’’** Proselytes may accept it; but non-Jews are 
not forced to live by it. The Jews were convinced of the eternal 
validity of the Law, including circumcision, Sabbath, and holi- 
days. And when, as believers in Christ, they listened to Jesus, 
that conviction as to the eternal validity of the Mosaic code was 
confirmed. True, Jesus at times opposed excessive Pharisaic 
additions, but he never spoke against the Law as such. It is char- 
acteristic that Toland does not use derogatory terms against 
the Pharisees, and that he omits the New Testament criticism 
of the Rabbis in spite of his frequent quotations. The spearhead 
of his attack is directed not against Judaism, but against the 
Christian theologians whose falsifying interpretation, according 


27 Naz., p. 38. 
28 Naz., p. 39. 
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to his views, opened up a gap between the Jesus religion and 
Judaism.?? Toland is convinced that Jesus, the apostles, and the 
Nazarenes were in complete agreement with regard to the Law. 
He emphasizes that internal evidence precludes all suspicion 
that the attitude of the early Christian authorities amounted 
only to a wise concession for a limited time. Rather he reiterates 
that Mosaic Judaism was regarded as valid for all times. The 
Law was not tolerated; it was looked upon as a command. 
“Toleration” is certainly both a human and a Christian duty 
and nobody ought to be annoyed over a speculative difference. 
Yet, he emphasizes that Jesus and his apostles had a conviction 
as to the eternal obligatoriness of the levitical law which differed 
widely from a mere forbearance that generously tolerates a dis- 
senting opinion. Christianity understood the eternal validity of 
the Law quite literally and not merely as an obligation lasting 
only to the reign of Emperor Tiberius.3° This thought is 
also expressed by Justin Martyr, though Justin says that the 
Jews received the Law because of the stubbornness of their 
hearts.** Toland, while acknowledging that Justin Martyr advo- 
cated a brotherly relation between Jews and heathen, opposes 
the idea that any blame should fall upon the heathen because 
of the Law observed by persons of Jewish birth. 

The heathen Christians were not to be forced to observe the 
Law. But the above mentioned four Noachidic commandments, 
according to all Christian authorities, are obligatory for all con- 
verts. According to Toland, the observance of these precepts 
became necessary for the heathen Christians:so as not to remove 
altogether the possibility of common meals between the old 
Christians and the new. The heathen Christians could no more 
be exempted from the Noachidic restrictions,3? than could those 
who were born as Jews be freed from the obligation of observing 
the Law. The great mysterium of Paul consisted thus in adding 
to the recipients of God’s pardoning grace those heathen con- 
verts by whom the levitical law was not observed. The Law is 


29 Naz., p. 40. 
30 Naz., p. 41. 
3t Naz., p. 42. 
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not forced upon the heathen, although the obligation continues 
to rest upon the Jews. When Peter ate with the converted heathen 
Cornelius, it must have paralleled somewhat the situation of 
today when an orthodox Jew partakes of a meal with a Christian; 
that is to say the former abstained from forbidden foods. Thus 
the Mosaic republic could prosper well in Palestine. Whether its 
citizens were Christians or Jews, the only observance asked of 
the heathen Christians who lived on its soil was that they believe 
in the one God and keep the Noachidic laws. According to 
Toland, the Jewish Law did not ask for more from the “‘proselytes 
of justice.’’3 

The second part of the treatise does not add anything essen- 
tially new, but it contains some details that are highly char- 
acteristic of Toland’s attitude towards Judaism. The fact that 
the Noachidic laws were preserved for quite a long time in 
Christendom, and especially in the Eastern Church, proves that 
Christianity, even at a later period, did not break completely 
with its original idea, in spite of all dogmatic speculations and 
falsifications. Cardinal Humbert, writing in the eleventh century, 
points out that the eating of those restricted foods, except in the 
case of actual danger to one’s life, was still strictly forbidden and 
had to be punished with a severe ecclesiastical penance. Great 
historic figures such as Hugo Grotius and G. J. Vossius and others 
are invoked to testify that the obligatory nature of the Noachidic 
laws had been acknowledged by the Church. Toland uses this 
testimony to attack the ignorance and carelessness of the theo- 
logians who pay so little attention to their established Christian 
duties.34 And thus the practice of faithful Christians who eat birds 
that were caught in a snare cannot be justified.*s There is no 
mistaking the ironical undertone of this remark. The enlightened 
“freethinker” certainly does not intend to, introduce any, not 
even the Noachidic, dietary laws into the Christian religion of 


33 Naz., p. 44. 

34 Cf. Spinoza’s hostile interpretation of Maimonides’ view of the Zadike 
*umot Ha‘olam (c. 5 Gebhardt, pp. 79-80). If there was in Christianity, up to 
very recent times, still a feeling for the validity of the Noachide laws, the 
reproach of the Tract. against Maimonides’ alleged intolerance is invalid. 
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his time. But his irony serves him as a weapon which he turns 
against what he regards as a misleading interpretation of the 
history of religion. Christianity and Judaism or better, the 
religion of the Old and of the New Testament belong much closer 
to each other, according to his views, than the snobbery and 
exclusiveness of the hierarchy would grant. Therefore, he makes 
full use of the term Noachides and, in connection with Mai- 
monides, discusses the distinction between ‘‘proselytes of justice” 
and “‘proselytes of the gate.” To the latter, the Noachidic laws 
are obligatory only because they are considered as having been 
revealed. The Torah often stresses the fact that one law should 
apply to both the Israelite and the stranger. And the term 
“stranger”? was understood to mean the Noachide and, according 
to the Jewish view,3° we have to add to these the heathen 
Christians. Thus Paul in 1 Cor. 8.9, speaking to non-Jews, 
affirms his indifference toward the dietary laws, yet forbids 
heathen Christians to eat the meat of sacrificial animals.37 Had 
the Church recognized that Christ’s intention was not the destruc- 
tion but the extension of Jewish teaching, Christianity would 
not, beginning with the time of the Church fathers, have suffered 
such irreparable damage. Nowhere was there a provision in the 
original plan of Jesus to rob the Jews of their position as ‘‘a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people.”’ 
But the original mistake was made by the Church fathers who 
failed to understand the meaning of the Nazarenes, who did not 
recognize them as the original Christian community which ob- 
served the Law, and who saw in them nothing but outspoken 
heretics.3® The Church Fathers sowed that infinite hatred be- 
tween heathen Christians and Jews, though the Fathers owed 
to none but the Nazarenes the gospels and Christianity. This 
situation is all the more grievous since, in a man like Epiphanias, 
we can perceive a faint idea of the true state of affairs. No matter 
how intolerant or ignorant he may have been he, at least, knew 
that the Nazarenes differed from the Jews by their belief in 
Jesus, and from the Christians by their observance of the Law. 
36 Naz., p. 49. 
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Nor does he state that the Nazarenes attempted to force the Law 
upon the heathen. What could history have been spared had this 
simple distinction between these two groups always been remem- 
bered! What strife and what intolerant prescriptions, such as the 
Apostolic Constitutions and the edicts of Constantine the Great, 
would have been unnecessary! 

Toland is interested in showing that the separation of Chris- 
tianity from the Law did not succeed completely, in spite of all 
the enmity and intolerance. The official Church was compelled 
to retain the Noachidic laws, though other laws, such as the 
sacrament of unction, attracting less attention, were added to 
Christian usage. Toland quotes the Talmud Yerush. where 
Simon ben Eleazar gives permission to Rabbi Meir to mix wine 
and oil on the Sabbath in order to heal a sick person.3° This is 
also found in Yoma 77b. The apostle Jacob, for this reason, asks 
the Judeo-Christians to bring their sick to the church where the 
elders, amid prayers, would anoint them with oil so that the 
Lord might forgive their sins. This, apparently, is the origin of 
the Catholic sacrament of extreme unction (compare with this 
Mark 6.13). An obviously Jewish custom here has become a 
sacrament, but the sanctification of the Sabbath by the Nazar- 
enes was accounted a terrible crime.‘ It happened, accordingly, 
that Jerome asked that the Nazarenes be excommunicated be- 
cause they adulterated their Christian belief with Jewish customs. 
Intolerance and oppressive uniformity are thus ancient phenom- 
ena, ancient also are their effects, for this criminal treatment 
frightened the Jews away from Christianity. The vulgar practice 
won out over a Clearer theoretical insight. For example, Aug- 
ustine had a correct conception of the origin of the Nazarene 
group, but he no longer dared to draw the necessary conclusions. 
For him Jewish customs had become such as are practiced only 
in the Synagogue of Satan. Contary to all historical truth, this 
intolerant and hostile view gained the upper hand.# Only when 
one brushes aside this entire rubbish, can one understand what 
original Christianity had intended to do, namely, to make Juda- 
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ism accessible and useful for the heathen of the world, by abolish- 
ing the Jewish customs. This interpretation is further confirmed 
by the Christian traditions among the believers in Islam of a 
later epoch. These, as we have already seen, go back to an old 
gospel named after Barnabas. But if Peter, the Martyr (in the 
fourth part of his book Common Places) is correct in his opinion 
that Islam is a heretical Christian doctrine, then one ought to 
concede to the Mohammedans the same right as have other 
sects, i. e., to build mosques in Christian cities. It is obvious that 
Toland wanted tolerance extended not only to the Nazarenes, 
retrospectively as it were, but that he meant to include con- 
temporary Jews as well. He clearly demanded for them social 
emancipation and equal treatment.” But within the framework 
of this treatise about the history of religion, he is chiefly inter- 
ested in establishing their theological rights. For this reason, he 
combats tirelessly and repeatedly the anti-Semitism of the Church. 
We have seen that he intended to absolve even Paul of a radical 
hostility towards the Law. And thus he states aphoristically that 
Jacob, speaking to the Jews, demanded both belief and deeds 
while Paul, turning to the heathen, insisted only on the right 
belief.48 When we read (Gal. 3.24-25; Col. 2.14) that the Law 
was to be our educator preparing us for Christ, and that its 
precepts were nullified and crucified on Jesus’ cross, then these are 
valid only for the heathen and not for the Jews. 

In one single instance only, a change in the Law is admitted: 
the sacrifices have lost their meaning. But even this is found to 
have been indicated in the Old Testament when the prophets 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Joel and the rest point out the secondary value 
of sacrifices.44 For Toland, religion is ‘‘not mysterious” and thus 
he encounters no difficulty in claiming that even pre-Christian 
Judaism was belief, i.e., purely rational religion. The teachings 
of Jesus and his apostles coincide for him fully with the faith of 
the Old Testament. Their message to the Jews is merely a repeti- 
tion of the old doctrine that true observance of the Law requires 
inner regeneration and belief. Likewise the Paulinian emphasis 


# Naz., pp. 58-61. 
4 Cf. below. 
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on belief contains nothing (Rom. 3.27-31) which would abolish 
any of the important values so dear to the Jews.’ This, to speak 
simply and clearly, is the idea which original Christianity repre- 
sented: to be the path for a unification of Jews and heathen and, 
at the same time, thé means by which God’s revelation might 
be brought into consonance with itself. “Justifying God himself 
against those who object the mutability of imperfection of giving 
one law at one time and another law at another time, whereas 
there is no such abrogating or obrogating according to the Original 
Plan of Christianity. The religion that was true yesterday is not 
false to-day; neither can it ever be false, if ever it was once true.’’4 

We have to understand this statement in the light of Toland’s 
general theory of religion. For him there are no unintelligible or 
supra-rational doctrines, no rightfully existing ‘“‘mysteries.’’47 
This is true, he believes, particularly as regards the false con- 
clusions which posterity drew from the Paulinian teaching about 
sin and forgiveness. Judaism, as Jesus found it, was “rational” 
like any natural religion, and therefore the best that Christ 
could do was to recognize its clarity and to teach it effectively. 
Because whatever might be added by way of reason would detract 
from it, never contribute to it. Toland uses the term “‘revela- 
tion” in an adaptive sense as did most of the enlightened thinkers, 
who were no longer orthodox and as did also Spinoza. God reveals 
himself to men in natural reason. This is not only generally valid 
for men but also completely sufficient. Characteristically, he 
cites here an author outside of the Jewish-Christian circle, namely 
Cicero, and his doctrine of the agreement of genuine law with 
generally functioning, healthy reason.4® Following Whitchcot, 
Toland states that natural religion is eleven-twelfths of all relig- 
ion. He does not tell us-what the last twelfth might be, but it is 
not difficult to guess: it is everything that does not belong in a 
genuine faith.*9 


4s Naz., p. 64. 
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47 Naz., p. 65. 

48 Cf. to this as particularly important: Christianity not Mysterious, pp. 
90-92. 
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Thus Toland approaches Mendelssohn’s conception very 
closely. Judaism is a rational religion plus Mosaic Law. He even 
agrees with the Jewish sage’s opinion that this law, as such, had 
nothing to do with religious doctrine, but that it existed because 
of special circumstances. According to Mendelssohn, the Law 
derives its authority and obligatory nature from the divine act 
of revelation. According to Toland, its authority rests upon the 
genius of Moses, the greatest of all lawgivers. Both thinkers can 
be understood only as the spiritual heirs of Spinoza who con- 
strued the Law as a separate entity alongside of a real belief 
or a peculiar view of the world. It is only as to the direction 
of interest that the two Jews and the Christian thinker differ. 
The one wishes to restore ancient Christianity, the others at- 
tempt to analyze Judaism. Essentially Toland’s restoration of 
Christianity amounts not only to a radical and rationalist 
destruction of dogma as such but also to the elimination of 
antinomianism as a sentiment.’° He regards scepticism about 
good deeds as meaningful because it elucidates the truth that 
no human being can earn merit before God, not even by good 
deeds. This, however, though appealing to natural religiosity, 
is nothing less than a mystery.st According to Toland Jesus did 
not teach anything new, but only repeated the old doctrines of 
Judaism. Therefore, Toland’s reprimand directed against Jesus’ 
Jewish contemporaries on the grounds that they did not acknowl- 
edge him as a prophet of their own religion, but opposed him, 
takes on a meaning entirely different from the reproach of stiff- 
neckedness and infidelity hurled against the Jews by the official 
Church. Yes, the blame is taken from the Jews and shifted to 
their obstinate priests who distorted the original law of Moses. 
That was how they came to withdraw themselves from the preach- 
ing of Jesus, their ‘‘spiritual lawgiver,’’ and failed to recognize the 
wonderful economy which was incorporated in the plan of uni- 
fication in Christ of heathen and Jews. Toland’s theory prevents 
him from advocating the subsequent conversion of the Jews to 
Christianity, because for him union did not mean mixture. The 
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members of the Jewish tribe, even had they all become Nazar- 
enes, were supposed to have retained their Mosaic Law and to 
have assured their existence by the observance of this Law. This 
was implied in the original plan of Christianity. And the fact of 
Jewish persistence down to the present only tended to corrobo- 
rate the wisdom of this plan. But the theology of even the oldest 
Christianity, by not understanding the character of the Nazarene 
group, laid the foundation of a historical error of world-wide 
ramifications which progressively poisoned the relation between 
Jews and Christians. 

In connection with his philological proofs Toland once more 
finds traces of some specifically Nazarene gospels in Irenaeus 
and Epiphanias, and even in Luke.” This ought to prove an 
incentive to scientific research to find the truth by reverting to 
the original sources. We accomplish naught by appealing to 
Apostolic successions and sacred traditions. In this respect one 
sect was justified as much as the other. Each had its tradition. 
The genuine gospel knows nothing of Jesus’ intention to abolish 
the Law for the Jews or to subjugate it to clerical interpretation, 
“Therefore I say: to the Law and to the Testimony!’ 

Upon this first part of the Nazarenus, Toland had a second 
one follow in the same year with the title ‘An account of an Irish 
Manuscript of the four Gospels.’’4 Its contents stand in no rela- 
tion to the topic of our discussion. But the tendency of the second 
part is the same as that of the first. The spectacle of the pre- 
Roman Catholic Christianity of the Irish people is to serve as 
an example of the simplicity and rationality of a religion’ not dim- 
med by dogmatic complications and theological speculations. 

But Toland did not write the treatise about res publica 
mosaica which he had several times promised in the first part. 
Instead, he added an appendix to the Nazarenus whose part I 
interests us in this connection.’s The Mosaic Law is praised as 
the most admirable form of a constitution which has, at any 


s? Naz., p. 70/71. 

83 Naz., pp. 79-84. 

ss A summary of the ancient Irish Christianity, before the Papal Corruptions 
and Usurpations, London, 1718. 

ss Two Problems Concerning the Jewish Nation and Religion. 
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time, been in effect to assure the continued existence of a people. 
The two problems which apparently were supposed to have been 
treated in the treatise are (1) ‘“‘The riddle of the persistence of 
the Jews to this day” and (2) ‘“‘How it happened that the Jews 
so often were disloyal to their Law.” 

According to the spirit of the times, the Mosaic Law was 
compared with Plato’s Atlantis and Thomas More’s Utopia.* 
The Jews, dispersed over the entire world and always more hated 
than liked, have maintained their existence; the Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Greeks and Romans have vanished. This can only 
be explained by the effectiveness of their constitution or by 
Divine Providence or by a. combination of both. We may assume 
that the proposed treatise would have emphasized the first factor. 
According to the sparse hints, we could have expected a political 
dissertation. Toland had apparently intended to compare the 
Mosaic theocracy with the theories of Plato, Aristotle and Cicero. 
Among contemporary phenomena, he might have considered the 
much admired republic of Venice, which at Toland’s time was 
Europe’s oldest state. From a quotation of Cicero and from the 
title, it appears that he felt the need to confirm the thesis that 
a people’s existence was assured by a well ordered constitution.‘7 
For, though the Palestinian commonwealth of the Jews was 
destroyed, Toland considers their heirs in the diaspora as a sep- 
arate group sharply differing from the others by their habits and 
religious customs. From all this, we can clearly see the connec- 
tion with the theory of Spinoza. But Toland does not follow 
Spinoza’s evaluation. For Spinoza, in his deprecatory and un- 
friendly manner, attributed to the Mosaic law merely the func- 
tion of teaching a barbarian nation of slaves the most primitive 
concepts of order and self-restraint by conditioning them to strict 
discipline. Toland thinks much more highly of Mosaic Judaism. 
Mosaism contains for him, already as a religion, the eternal and 
ainsurpassable principle of reason. As a law he esteems it much 
too highly to impute to it the pedagogical function of subjecting 
absolutely primitive human beings to the first formation of their 
will by more or less atbitrary statutes. 
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For he sees in its success of securing the continued existence 
of that group the proof of Moses’ admirable and eternal wisdom. 
It is true that in his polemics against Christian antinomianism, 
he refers again and again to those words of the Torah which are 
related to the eternal validity of the law of Israel, and which were 
never opposed by Christ and his immediate disciples. But the 
revelation of such a code of law was for him not quite as impor- 
tant as was the enduring intrinsic value which he attributed to 
it. His reference to it as a revelation betokens an adaptation to 
the thinking and to the manner of speech prevalent among his 
Christian orthodox opponents whom he attempts to strike with 
their own weapons. 

His abiding intention is to prove the permanent historical 
right of Judaism to exist side by side with Christianity. Con- 
sistent with this point of view is his active participation in the 
affairs of contemporary Jews. Occasionally he hints at the fact 
that he counted some Jews among his personal acquaintances 
and friends, and in a special essay he advocated the emancipation 
of the Jews. The title of the essay is: ‘‘Reason for Naturalizing 
the Jews in Great-Britain and Ireland, on the same foot with all 
other Nations. Containing also, a Defense of the Jews against 
all vulgar Prejudices in all Countries.” (1714).s* 

The Nazarenus, whose importance E. C. Mossner has pointed 
out recently,5° has to be understood as an attempt on the part 
of Deism to view the monotheistic religions as a historic unit. 
By means of historical research, Christian orthodoxy is here 
denied its claim of exclusiveness. Toland replaces super-rational 
revelation, which for him carries no longer any authority, with 
the economy of world history. Its effects, however, according to 
the opinion of these thinkers of the period of enlightenment, are 
constantly blocked by the stupidity and the selfishness of priests 
and theologians. In Toland more than in other thinkers of his 
time, it appears that the history of religion has its meaning in 
the universalism established with the help of rationality in 


s8 The motives of this essay are Toland’s mercantilism and his hatred of 
the clergy. Max Vogelstein called my attention to these tendencies. 
s9 “Bishop Butler,” p. 66. 
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religion, while retaining the multiplicity of the religious groups. 
In this plan Judaism has a place. 

With this tendency, a second one is closely bound up. If 
history, by intelligible means, strives towards an intelligible 
goal, there can be no break in the natural rules of becoming; 
hence there is no place for miracles. Christianity not Mysterious 
attempted. to shed light upon the darkness of Christian ‘‘mys- 
teries,” which meant for Toland that they should be replaced 
by ethical reasoning. In this approach to the Old Testament 
Toland is not so much interested in unintelligible doctrines of 
faith as he is in the extraordinary natural phenomenon regarded 
as miraculous. His essay Hodegus or the Pillar of Cloud and Fire 
that guided the Israelites, not mysterious (London 1720) is an 
example of such rationalistic exegesis. Toland’s presentation be- 
comes a pattern for that rationalistic interpretation of the Bible 
that was so popular among the mass of those who had lost their 
belief. The old documents are not interpreted according to the 
content that they intended to convey — with due consideration 
for the influence exercised by myth-forming phantasy, by the 
genesis of legends, and by the peculiarities of tradition. Little 
attention was paid to the origin of the document and to its his- 
torical and psychological setting and circumstances. All of these 
are rather presupposed and taken for granted, and one deletes 
from them only what is contradictory to ‘“‘reason,’’ i.e., the 
miracles. But Toland judges correctly when he says: ‘“‘but nothing 
has so much contributed to create an aversion in general spirits 
against the study of the Old Testament, as a persuasion taken 
up implicitely from their childhood, that it is throughout a scene 
of Incomprehensibles, and a complete system of Miracles.’’® 
Toland himself does not claim that all of the miracles of the 
Old Testament represent themselves as natural phenomena, per- 
ceived as such under a rationalistic interpretation. But he thinks 
nevertheless that more than two thirds of the apparent miracles 
of the Old Testament were not meant as such by their authors. 
This attempt to diminish the number of miracles is indeed char- 
acteristic of this type of exegesis. Then one hopes to do away 
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somehow with the remaining few. Toland in contrast to Spinoza, 
who preceded him, and Voltaire, who came afterwards, attempts 
to ascribe to Scripture’s personalities an important place in the 
history of the human genius, though he is quite ready to divest 
Scripture of its supernatural character. There is still no trace of 
the esthetic approach to the Bible. 

Hodegus is much inferior to the Nazarenus. In the Hodegus 
Toland attempts to prove that the pillar of fire and cloud, which 
guided the Israelites on their journey through the desert, was 
not really a miracle but only a very useful device. They were 
“machines of mere human contrivance, ambulatory beacons.’ 
The details are curious but of little historical interest. It is of 
greater importance that, with great effort and scholarly toil, 
Toland uses the proof by historical analogy, adopted later on 
by Voltaire and other critics of religion. From reports found in 
Silius Italicus, Lucanus, Plinius, Quintus Curtius, one can pre- 
sumably conclude that Alexander the Great and Hannibal, in 
their marches across desert lands, also used portable signs of 
fire and smoke. Moses is supposed to have done exactly the 
same. These fire signs were lit ‘‘on the top of the Tabernacle.” 
For the travels of the people were determined according to the 
Tabernacle’s position. Toland believes himself able to detect a 
particularly close resemblance between the Biblical account and 
the reports about the expeditions of Alexander the Great, as 
found in Curtius.* It is to be assumed that Alexander learned 
this method from the Persians who, as Herodotus relates, had 
used such signals for many centuries. Thus we may also surmise 
that it was no accident that the methods and technique of march- 
ing which the Jews employed in the desert were very similar to 
those of the Persians. Toland seems to assume that the report 
of the journey in the desert originated in a period when such con- 
tact between the Jews and the Persians had long been estab- 
lished. In fact, he thinks he has found yet further analogies be- 
tween the religion of Moses and that of the Persians. His proofs 
are perhaps superficial even for his time. But his main interest 
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is, by means of his analogies, to shatter the belief in the miracu- 
lous character and in the uniqueness of Biblical history. 

In this approach, too, Toland stands under the influence of 
Spinoza. Spinoza spoke of the difference between direct and 
indirect effects emanating from God.% Toland apparently follows 
this suggestion in his interpretation of the words: “according 
to the commandment of the Lord by the hand of Moses,” 
‘which irresistibly evinces that what Moses ordered as Jehova’s 
Deputy, Prime Minister and General, he said to be commanded 
by the Lord himself.’’® According to Toland it is only the manner 
of speech of the Pentateuch that makes the movement of the 
pillar of fire and cloud appear as a divine miracle, while in reality 
they were effectuated by human hands. 

The problem of the language of the Bible offers occasion to 
open the discussion of literary composition in a connection that 
appears to us rather strange. According to Toland, many mis- 
understandings, especially those arising from reports of sup- 
posed. miracles, could easily be corrected were we in the posses- 
sion of the original history of the Jewish people, excerpts of which 
we have in the form of the Pentateuch and the other historical 
books. Toland bases his opinion upon the findings of the Orient- 
alist scholar Triglandius who thought he had found the original 
comprehensive history of the Jewish people in the Sefer Hayashar 
which, according to his view, the Pentateuch and the books of 
Joshua and Judges had used as their source. The brevity of 
expression employed by the biblical authors was supposed to have 
been the cause of many confusions. 

Among these confusing statements belong several of the 
details told of the ark of the covenant.® At times it appears as 
if the ark had moved of itself, in a miraculous fashion, though 
we are taught in other places that it was carried by men.*? When 
we read that God preceded the train of the Israelites, that meant 
that the ark of the covenant was carried before them. The ark 
of the covenant, the pillar of fire and of cloud are closely con- 
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nected with each other and can be explained in a very natural 
manner.®® The same is true of the angel of the Lord who walked 
before or interposed himself between the army of the Egyptians 
and the hosts of the Israelites (Ex. 14, 19, 20).°° There is no 
end to the efforts that theologians expend on the interpretation 
of this angel. Some wished to see in him no less a person than 
Jesus himself. In reality, however, he was nothing but a mortal 
human being, i. e., that person who was in charge of the fire and 
smoke signals. He was therefore nothing but a very clever strat- 
egem. Similarly, we can understand many other Biblical stories 
which the later writers of the Biblical canon — cf. e. g., Neh. 9 — 
and especially the theologians and the dogmatists fashioned into 
great miracles. Toland regrets that such a profound scholar as 
Manasseh ben Israel should be numbered among the believers 
in miracles.7° 

But this is essential to the development of the history of 
religion. Once the cloud had become a miracle, the door was 
opened to further speculations. Thus the cloud that covered the 
Tabernacle was linked with the one covering Mount Sinai.” 
It was in a cloud that God met the High Priest. Solomon states 
that God wishes to live in impenetrable darkness, and thus the 
cloud was localized between the two cherubim in the Holy of 
Holies.7? Toland runs through the books of the prophets and the 
Psalms to show the various developments which the picture of 
the cloud had to undergo.”? Among the Rabbis and Church 
Fathers, the interpretation of the cloud becomes increasingly 
phantastic. Finally the Jews arrived at the belief that, at the 
time of the coming of the Messiah, clouds would rise from the 
four corners of the earth and travel towards the Holy Land.” 
The rationalistic thinker, Toland, cannot suppress an ironical 
remark. But very characteristically, as regards his attitude 
toward his Jewish contemporaries, he states that he, in no wise, 
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dislikes their company, because they are useful citizens, and 
some are his very good friends.’ 

Toland composed all of his essays somewhat loosely. Accord- 
ingly he adds some miscellaneous exegetical remarks to the main 
content of his treatise. These remarks have no connection with 
his theme, but they deserve mention as samples of his “‘enlight- 
ened”’ approach to the Bible. He thinks that the Biblical exegetes 
could have saved themselves much trouble had they paid more 
attention to the original meaning of the word mal’ak.’° He claims 
that it can be proved philologically that the term does not con- 
note a supernatural being. This contention is strengthened by 
the name of the prophet Malachi. The frequent mention of the 
term ‘‘the angel of the Lord” is due to the terminology of the 
theocratic system. This becomes evident particularly in the pas- 
sage in the Book of Judges, ch. 2.1 ff. Mal’ak is the human guide, 
the messenger of God, because God himself is the king.77 Again, 
as Spinoza points out, the confusion was due to the fact that the 
distinction between primary and secondary causes was not 
recognized. 

Toland believes himself able to prove that this angel or mes- 
senger on the journey through the desert was none other than 
Moses’ brother-in-law Hobab. He undertakes to solve the con- 
fusion of the three names Hobab, Jethro, and Raguel by making 
Raguel the grand-father, Jethro the father, and Hobab the son. 
For this interpretation, he resorts to some conjectures and to 
some transposition of verses.78 

The last addendum is devoted to the history of the tribe of 
the Kenites of which Hobab was the head. Toland makes a dis- 
tinction between these Midianitic Kenites and the Canaanitic 
tribe of the same name, mentioned in Gen. 15.19, and follows 
the development up to Jonadab, the son of Rechab. The Mid- 
ianite group was supposed to have been a separate clan which 
joined the Israelites during the journey through the desert and 
maintained a special loyalty towards the Israelitic law.79 
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Though these remarks may not be able to withstand the pene- 
trating criticism of further investigation they are, nevertheless, 
of interest for the history of Old Testament exegesis. For, valid 
or not, they show how the door of scientific investigation as 
applied to the documents of Judaism and Christianity was grad- 
ually opened and the way prepared for an approach which had 
freed itself of all dogmatic encumbrances. Toland lacked that 
depth of thought, and especially that restraint and objectivity 
which are necessary for the solution of these philological prob- 
lems. After all, none of these critical thinkers, not even Spinoza, 
dealt with these studies of the text of the Bible and the history 
of religion for the sake of their intrinsic value. They used them 
rather as a means to an end. They sought to establish through 
them their fundamental, preconceived religious or philosophical 
idea, namely, that the written word which claimed to be the 
result of a revelation had to prove itself true before “reason.” 
This led to the practical consequence that a good deal of the 
traditional interpretations of the Old and New Testament had 
to be rejected because they led to “irrational”’ conclusions. Bible 
criticism meant, in this case, that the Biblical doctrines and 
stories had to legitimate themselves as consonant with rational 
religion and ethics. 

To this general scheme of Biblical science in the period of 
enlightenment, Toland’s attitude toward Judaism adds a special 
coloration. His main essay Christianity not Mysterious robs the 
Church dogmas of their irrational and super-rational meaning 
and accepts the New Testament only in so far as it contains 
rational religion. Thus he paves the way for his particular view 
of Judaism. Together with Spinoza, he looks at the Law as the 
characteristic feature of Judaism. But this does not transform 
Judaism for him into a lower form of belief which had not yet 
reached the level of reason. Unfettered by Church dogma he 
refuses to see in Judaism the precursor of Christianity, with 
Judaism yielding its place to the new faith, as had been taught 
by the Church. Together with Mendelssohn, he holds that Juda- 
ism received its character from the Law, the “revealed Law”’ of 


8 Cf, Cassierer, E. Philosophie der Aufklarung, p. 244 f. 
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Mendelssohn. But while Mendelssohn teaches that the Torah did 
not intend to give expression to rational belief, because it pre- 
supposes such belief, Toland held that Judaism, as taught by the 
Torah, was the historical expression of rational religious theory. 
Within Judaism, this meant rational religion plus the Law which, 
according to the testimony of the gospels, is eternally binding 
for the Jews. Christianity is nothing but Judaism without the 
specific ritual Law. This Law retained its full validity for the 
Jews even after the appearance of Christ, except for certain 
limitations with regard to sacrifices. It assured the continued 
existence of the Jews and shall, according to the opinion of 
Spinoza, continue in that function. 

According to the ‘‘economy of the gospels” this continued 
existence did not mean that a Church, which claimed to be the 
sole possessor of the whole truth, should shine the brighter 
against the dark background of the Synagogue. On the contrary, 
the Jewish faith is equal to the Christian, and there is no higher 
authority which can permit the Jews to give up their religion. 
True tolerance opposes any type of enforced uniformity. His- 
torically seen, Christ does not appear as the founder of a new 
religion, but rather as the link between Judaism and the heathen. 
It is therefore a complete perversion of the truth to interpret 
his appearance and his message to mean that Judaism, as con- 
trasted with Christianity, was outmoded. 


ADDITIONS’AND CORRECTIONS 


MICHAEL WILENSKY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


I 
““ABouT Manuscripts” (HUCA XII-XIII, p. 559). 


THE MEANING OF any ny%. 


M* statement (Joc. cit.) that the residence of p’w wn *%nbi, 
the scribe of the Psalms-MS. (HUC Library, No. 20) in 
Prague, where he wrote it in 1719, was only a temporary one, 
has been based on the expression mny ny% used twice by him, on 
the title-page and in the colophon of the MS.: ...wvn nb) 
INTD p"pa Any nyF aspen y’w (see ib. p. 568). The 
significance of the expression did not arouse the slightest doubt 
in me: it is often used in this sense in Hebrew as well as in 
Yiddish. Moreover, this meaning, and only this, is given to it 
in the following dictionaries: the Russian-Hebrew by A. Kahana 
(Kiev, 1919), the German-Hebrew by Laser-Torczyner (Berlin 
1927, where ‘‘vorlaufig’”’ is rendered by it) and A. Harkavy’s 
‘“‘Viddish-English-Hebrew Dictionary’’ (second edition, New 
York, 1928, where the expression is translated by ‘“‘for the 
present’’). 


t That I might not seem entirely without grounds for this claim, I shall 
illustrate, by random examples taken from Hebrew literature, that the ex- 
pression occurs with this meaning. Examples are all the more appropriate 
because they are not to be found in the place where one would expect them 
(Infra p. 244). 

Leon of Modena (1571-1648) writes: ny (!)7Im83 JIN RF TNY ny? 
(xyTD WAR ANA aq ans, ed. Blau, 1907, epistle 48). Ahad Ha‘am and 
Bialik made wide use of it. The first in his ny, e. g. vol. 1, p. "1, 6, 9, and 
16; the latter also in his m3, e. g. epistles: 33, 36, 43, 49, 56, 60, 61, and 
70. The fact that both of them wrote the word not fully but by abbreviation, 


y’y3, can serve as evidence for the great frequency of its use. 
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Dr. A. Freimann (in a letter dated Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
March 21, 1938) kindly drew my attention to the fact that the 
epitaph of our scribe was published by A. Hock in his “Die 
Familien Prags” etc. (under ax¢vw etc. No. 11258) among 
other epitaphs of Prague’s Jewish Cemetery. From..this epitaph 
we learn that our scribe died in Prague, in 1734, i.e. fifteen 
years after the MS. was written, still holding both offices in- 
dicated in it, namely: cantor of two synagogues (see my article 
in question, p. 568).2 This fact shows not only that the scribe 
did not move to another town any more, but also almost with 
certainty, that when writing the above mentioned sentence he 
had already decided to remain in Prague. One must cast about 
for another meaning of Any ny%. 

The appearance of the ninth volume of Ben-Jehuda’s 
Thesaurus did not furnish the expected enlightment. We read 
there (under ny, p. 4780b): A°>vIy NTN Ny %—a7ny nyo 
mwann mappa) Mata 329 ,onyva. Apart from the meaning ‘‘mean- 
while’? which does not concern us here (Gorssman, however, has 
only this meaning in his Hebrew-English Dictionary, 1938), Ben- 
Jehuda gives only the meaning “now” for it, and though he 
tells us that the use of the expression is a frequent one in speech 
as well as in the modern literature he, contrary to his practice, 
quotes no examples from which we could receive a clear con- 
ception of its meaning. ‘‘Now,”’ it is true, includes also ‘‘for the 
present time,” but they are not equivalent. Let us explain this 
by an example. Abraham Segre, rabbi at Casale (known as Rab 
Asi), writes in a letter dated 1719 (published in the responsa 
np7x wow by Solomon Morpurgo, section vavP jwn, p. 30r, col.2) 
about Gabriel Pontremoli: nv wya y"y% an. Had y's 
meant simply ‘‘now,” Segre himself at the close of this letter 


2 It is curious that our scribe called himself (see above), and was also 
designated by others, not scribe but cantor. On his own epitaph as well as 
on those of his wife and daughter, published by Hock, l.c., he is cantor 
only, not scribe, although his son-in-law, the husband of his deceased daughter, 
is designated on her epitaph as: 0nd 7510) jin. Perhaps only the writ- 
ing of rolls and the like, though not very lucrative, was considered a vocation. 
It is also noticeable that his daughter died Ab 16, 5479, i.e. just six days 
before the purchase of the MS. took place (see the entry in my article p. 
569: ompa ... 73). 
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would also have written: °$xppa y"y%; in fact he wrote: 
>SNOp 75 omn. He did not use y"y% regarding himself 
because he was apparently a native of Casale or had grown up 
there (we have no information about any other whereabouts of 
him, prior to Casale). Turin, on the contrary, was not the first 
residence of Pontremoli; he moved there to become rabbi after 
he had served as head of a Yeshibah in Casale. (In the work 
"a3 anm 'n9 mon3n, p. 20r, Pontremoli named himself: Yy awin 
ming 32°910 p"p% nravo i rayws 9xo0p; Solomon 
Abi‘ad Sar Shalom Basila in his o’pDn nos (Mantua, 1730, f. 
12r) writes: °>98Op N3Ar’w? WD MAO ND 979) WWI 
°9 Twp). 

We have thus to assume that mny ny% means not simply 
“now” but a “‘now”’ contrasted with another time, either with the 
future, when the expression means ‘‘temporarily,”’ or with the 
past, and then it means ‘‘and now.” This is the case in the MS. 
and in Segre’s letter: the writers were previously in one place 
and moved to another. 

We are seldom able to determine which of the two meanings 
attaches to the expression ny ny% 377 and the like in a given 
passage, for the circumstances of the persons concerned are 
mostly unknown to us (that is the case e.g. in Neubauer’s 
Catalogue Bodleiana, No. 36 (of the seventeenth century) and 
No. 798; in Catalogue Margoliouth, No. 671 (p. 311b of 1676), 
Catalogue Sassoon, p. 223a, No. 584, and on the title-page of 
cod. 773 of the HUC Library where is written: YNO...13M137 738 
Faytxoyn mp y"y> wornup...o'no). I therefore shall give here 
some passages where the sense of the expression can be ascer- 
tained with certainty or at least with probability. 

1. In a letter written approximately in the first decade of 
the seventeenth century (published by Asaf in 7° %y yap, ed. 
mat °x’py of the year w"n, p. 120) it is said: °b"1 ANS *npnyn 
a"21n N_Sa AwIIpTA pANa oy" y 3 WN Fw nD%w AND oN (see 
also ib. p. 122: a’a\n nB¥ *nDDNN Nawa y"y% awn). Solomon 
Shlémel, a Moravian Cabalist, left for Palestine 1602 surely 
not for a short trip; he even divorced his wife when she refused 
to accompany him. His aim was from the outset to settle in 
Safed (see ib. p. 117). His dwelling in Palestine is here merely 
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contrasted with his former residence in Moravia; the mention 
of the latter was omitted apparently because it was well known 
to the letter-writer, his brother-in-law, as well as to the addressee. 

2. On the title-page of the booklet: mm Tw Jy wirD by 
pmax }2 Tun (Prague, 1657; copied by me from Steinschneider’s 
C. B., col. 836, No. 4724, 3), the author designates himself: 
IND P’P TD ANY Ay WT PAD mye O91 VRID 7717 WR. 
He, who fled accordingly from the massacre of 1648, was prob- 
ably already established in 1657. 

3. On the title-page of the work pnx’ 3» containing three 
responsa by Menahem b. Isaac Noveira (Mantua, 1744) he 
says: NTN ANT WS ... 7M °m Apy? °aN -ND9 AMw NT ANID 
ALN p’_pPa ANT mM Any ny. ...w%y. Noveira did 
certainly not mean to say that Gentili’s position was yet a 
temporary one, all the more that the latter remained rabbi at 
Gorizia until his death. 

4. Probably the same is the meaning in the colophon of a 
richly illuminated Passover Haggadah, MS. of the HUC Library, 
No. 445. There is said: y"y% [9740 ... 51D APN’ JOpn4 (orm 
p'p? &"pn mwa 3m307 p"pa ond wiv. The same copyist wrote a 
similar colophon on another MS. also in Hamburg, dated 5500 
(see Catalogue Margoliouth, No. 611). Even if he considered him- 
self not settled in the year 5500, he would hardly have done so 
a year later, while following the same occupation. 

On the other hand, y"y% or y"y means “temporarily”’ in the 
colophon of a miscellaneous MS. of the HUC Library, No. 747. 
It reads as follows (f. 36v, third foliation): '7 'v NT7"D 7D andi 
mwa y"y piySanpd p> apy’ ‘pm (WI? y"Dpn=) FS Dpn Ws "4 
(nn2nn nenpa=) x"npa no. The shape of the MS., with the 
countless scribbles made there by the copyist, proves that the 
copyist was a pupil, not a teacher of the Yeshibah. But a pupil 


39) means Verona, the residence of Noveira The statement in Encyel. 
Jud., vol. 7, s.v. ‘“‘Gentil Jakob Chai II’ that Gorizia was Gentili’s first 
and Verona his last residence is due apparently to a misprint. The authorities 
quoted in the article itself maintain the contrary. 

40°") also in the colophon of the Ps.-MS. See my article on the subject, 
p. 568; see also Steinschneider’s C. B. col. LXVI, under 16. 
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would not have regarded his residence in the Yeshibah town as 
a permanent one, unless it were incidentally his native town 
as well. 

Not quite clear i is the.meaning of this expression in Stein- 
schneider’s preface to his ed. of }3201 nwp by Duran (in 21 7518 
by Berliner and Hoffmann, 1881, p. 2). He writes there: 7y 
y"y3 (Lévy) 19 'p WT PINS A "> JyI%D INsw "IN Niwaw 
aNnwyoyY "Py. 3a. 

It is not likely that Steinschneider should have made a 
public utterance regarding the inconstancy of his pupil’s posi- 
tion, even if this were the case. On the other hand, the mean- 
ing ‘‘and now” is also not suitable. The previous residence of 
Dr. Lowy was neither given nor could it be expected to be 
known to the readers of the periodical. 

One could be inclined to interpret here ny ny%, as nny, a 
kind of pleonasm, like e. g., ‘nowadays’ and “now.” But the 
word nny is here also quite superfluous: Steinschneider could 
say: INNwydyva 37 NF 'D 7" without any harm to clearness or 
exactness. One has, therefore, to assume that Steinschneider 
composed his preface in 1879, the year when Dr. Lowy was 
selected rabbi of Temeshwar (see J. L. Fleisher’s review in the 
periodical *7p, 1929, p. XXIII). He wrote 725 8% AT, or the 
like, instead of v"$7n niwav, and y’y? meant “just now,” a variety 
of “and now.” However, as it was printed in 1881, the editors 
changed the expression, but left y"y? untouched. 

We have learned, by the way, that the expression any ny? 
was already used, at least, in the seventeenth century, and not 
only in modern literature. 

Once established that the scribe of the Ps.-MS. resided at 
Prague permanently, there is no further reason to insist that 
the purchase of the MS. took place in Metz (see my above- 
mentioned article, p. 569, paragraph ‘‘Accordingly’”), though 
the possibility of it is not entirely precluded. The scribe could 
have gone there for a short time, e. g. as cantor, but he could 
have sold the manuscript in Prague to a proxy of the three 
associated buyers or in some other manner. 
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II 
To Note 5 oF My ARTICLE 7 °3n> 7nd 
(HUCA, XIV, p. 460.) 


Both of my assumptions about the two alleged Cracow editions 
s.a. of the work on mxxin by Eliah di Vidas, namely, that 
they represent only one edition with different title-pages (and 
perhaps another leaf of the first), and that this edition was not 
the first one, has turned out to be a fact. Steinschneider him- 
self, who listed them in his C. B. No. 4973, under 8 and 9, as 
the first and second editions of the afore-mentioned work, has 
reproduced in this same publication, No. 8343 (s.v. ‘Jakob 
Luzzat,”’ proof-reader or editor of this edition), a portion of the 
two prefaces which this edition possesses. In one of them, the 
first, composed especially for this edition, it is expressly said: 
n?3v 10°DS 10% 29 98°nn, that this edition was the second. 
Since this sentence is to be found in “‘both’”’ editions, it shows 
that there was only one edition. It goes without saying that 
Steinschneider here retracted his previous statement. 

It is noticeable that the other preface, to judge from the 
reproduced portion, is identical with that of the so called Curu 
Chesme edition (see my article in question, p. 459). The relation 
between these two undated editions (the latter is s.1. too) 
would be hard to establish, all the more since the Cracow edi- 
tion is not available to me. All that one can say with certainty is 
that this preface was written for the first edition whether it was 
the “Curu Chesme” edition or another which has been lost to 
us but has served as source to both editions. 

By way of curiosity, I have related, toward the end of my 
note in question, a case of carelessness, as I believed on the part 
of the editor who prepared the Dyhrenfurth edition of this 
work (1693). This editor casually says in his preface that the 
work was entitled by its author (OM mNxin NAP rand), not 
being aware that the first editor in his preface (printed also in 
this ed.) writes expressly that it was he who furnished the 
title. From the reproduced prefaces of the Cracow edition I 
have learned that this sentence (and probably also most of the 
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preface) was taken from the Cracow edition either directly or 
through an intermediary edition. The editor of the Cracow 
edition is thus the person chiefly responsible for this carelessness. 

It is very peculiar that Steinschneider, |.c., who realized 
the contradiction between the announcements of the two edi- 
tions, considered them of equal value. Indeed, the announce- 
ment of the second editor is, for many reasons, of no value at 
all. The editor of Cracow edition, which was based solely on the 
first edition, could not know what was written on the autograph 
of the work and what was not written there. If he, nevertheless, 
would have had any motive for his affirmation, he certainly 
would not have concealed it from us and have expressed his 
opinion only by the way. He would also have cited the opposite 
affirmation of the first editor. Apart from that, it is a priort 
improbable that the author of ReSit Hokmah would entitle his 
work by his Spanish surname (o”"n=vida). Finally the fact that 
there is indeed a MS. (the first of the two descibed in my article 
on the subject) without title and without preface, shows that 
the title was not given by the author. 

The utterance of the editor of the Cracow edition is, there- 
fore, obviously to be explained by assuming that he had not 
read the preface of the first editor at all but had made his 
affirmation relying upon the general custom by which the 
author himself supplies the title to his work. 
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Dedicated to President Julian Morgenstern on the occasion 
of his 60th birthday. 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND THEORY OF MUSIC 
IN JUDAEO-ARABIC LITERATURE 


ERIC WERNER and ISAIAH SONNE, * Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. 


I 


THE PosiTIon oF Music IN THE JEWISH CULTURE 
OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. 


EGRETTABLE as it may be, we know very little about the 
musical theory and philosophy of the medieval Jewish 
authors. Nonetheless, it would be a gross exaggeration were we 
to assert a total lack of musical literature in medieval Judaism. 
Statements have frequently been made to this effect, although 
a few glimpses into Steinschneider’s bibliographies could teach 
us better.t We cannot deny, however, that by comparison with 


*For technical reasons, it was impossible to publish, in this issue of the 
HUCA, the Hebrew texts, their translations, and the critical apparatus pre- 
pared by Dr. Sonne. These will be used later, in the continuation of this 
article. Sections I to V of the present instalment are the work of Werner; 
the appendix was prepared by Sonne: while section VI was written by both 
authors in close collaboration. Dr. Werner is greatly indebted to Dr. Sonne 
for his numerous suggestions, his helpful counsel, and his unflagging interest 
in this onerous task. 


The Texts to which we refer are the following: 

Honein-Alharizi, The Maxims of the Philosophers (o*p\o\y"5m %012), 
Text A. 

Saadya Gaon, Emunot Vede'ot (Ibn Tibbon’s and anonymous translations), 
TextiB 15.23 

Moses Maimonides, Responsum concerning Music; the Eight Chapters, 
Mextuc tie7; 

Shemtob Falaquera, ReSit Hokma; Hamebakkesh, Text D 1, De 

Isaac Ibn Latif, Ginze Hammelek, Text E. 

Moses Abulafia, (quoted by Shemtob ben Isaac, cf. Steinschneider, Hebr. 
Bibliographie X1X, 43. Also Steinschneider’s Hebr. Uebers., 410, 689), 
Text F. j 

Isaiah ben Isaac, Commentary on Avicenna’s Al-kanun, Text G. 


I refer here to such erroneous statements as that made by Miss Lent- 


schner, in the Reconstructionist, Nov. 10, 1939. 
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the great and comprehensive literature on music among the 
Arabs, and with the efforts of the Western theorists of the 10th 
to the 14th century, the Jews have shown but a scant interest 
in this subject. 

What are the reasons for this neglect? Many answers have 
been offered, but none can satisfy us completely. Let us examine 
them one by one. This apparent indifference cannot be due to a 
dearth of musical accomplishment; for we know that the Jews 
created and developed the best part of their traditional liturgical 
music in those very centuries.? Nor can the chief reason be the 
absence of an established musical notation. For neither the Arabs 
nor the European theorists possessed a fully developed system 
of notation until the twelfth century, and even then the Arabic 
system was no more than a primitive tablature based on their 
favorite instrument, the ’ud.3 For all that, the theoretical achieve- 
ments of the Arabs are both remarkable and extensive. 

Adequately to explain the paradox we must briefly notice the 
general attitude of scholars, Jewish as well as non-Jewish, toward 
the music of their times and their environment. For it was these 
scholars whose views on music either fostered or impeded the 
growth of musical disquisition. 

In the Middle Ages, music was supposed to be not so much a 
practical art as a “‘scientia’” well embedded in the quadrivium 
educationis4 which contained the four mathematical sciences, 


2 Of the literature on the development of traditional chant, we note only 
the following: Idelsohn, Thesaurus, vols. 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, and Jewish 
Music in Its Historical development pp. 132-200. Birnbaum, Liturgische Stu- 
dien II. Nettl, Alte juedische Spielleute und Musiker. Vogelstein-Rieger, 
Geschichte der Juden in Rom II, 120 ff. Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebersetzungen, 
p. 698 ff. Werner, Die hebr. Intonationen des B. Marcello, in MGWJ 1937. 
Idem, Notes on Jewish and Catholic Musical Punctuation, in HUCA 1940. 

3 Cf. H. G. Farmer, History of Arabian Music, p. 95, and Facts for the 
Arabian Musical Influence, pp. 305-16. 

4 About the number of the sciences in the Jewish world cf. Guedemann, 
Das Juedische Erziehungswesen waehrend der Spanisch-Arabischen Epoche, 
p. 38 n. 1. The inclusion of music in the guadrivium dates back to M. Varro. 
Augustine opposes the general practice of the science of music, when saying: 
“Aliud igitur putas esse artem, aliud scientiam. Siquidem et in sola ratione 
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viz. Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Music. Boethius 
made this classification fairly common. His works De Institutione 
Musica and De Institutione Arithmetica belonged to the standard 
books of the Middle Ages. He gave the classic definition of Music 
from which eight hundred years of musical theory drew.5 Accord- 
ing to Boethius, Music has the following genera: (1) Musica 
mundana representing the movements of the heavenly spheres 
and the order of the elements and seasons. This Music is insep- 
arably connected with the mathematical order of the universe. 
(2) Musica humana is the power which links body and soul in a 
kind of mathematical harmony, mirroring the macrocosmic 
Musica mundana in the microcosm of human existence.® (3) Mus- 
ica instrumentalis is music in our own sense of the term, namely, 
the art of musical composition yielding music which can be 
heard and felt. Such music is not “real’’ in the Platonic sense 
but onBy an imitatio Musicae mundanae. Its task is to unify the 
movements of the soul and to attune them into a perfect har- 
mony. It is the lowest form of Music.” Quite different is Cassio- 
dorus’ division into scientia harmonica, rhythmica et metrica. Here 
we find no reference to melody or to musical forms; everything 
is dealt with ‘‘more arithmetico.”” This purely abstract method 
did not, however, deter the monk, Cassiodorus, from a strictly 
theological interpretation of the effect which music has upon the 
human soul.® 

Regino of Pruem formulated the classification musica arti- 
ficialis et naturalis, also resorting to ecclesiastical speculation. 
Here natural Music is that which emanates from God’s creatures, 


esse potest, ars autem rationi jungit imitationem.” Cf. Patr. Lat. (Migne) 
XXXII, 1086. 

s Cf. G. Pietzsch, Die Klassifikation der Musik von Boethius bis Ugolino 
von Orvieto, p. 40. 

6 Ibid., p. 42. 

7 Boethius’ formula ‘‘quibusdam instrumentis ut in citharis vel tibiis”’ 
is perhaps an allusion to 1 Sam. 10.5. 

8 Cassiodorus closely follows the allegorical representations of the late 
Alexandrian school, which claimed a personal affinity, almost identity be- 
tween Orpheus, David, and Jesus, although Cassiodorus himself did not go 
quite so far. Cf. Pietzsch, op. cit., 14. 
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while artificial Music is performed upon instruments devised 
by man.? 

The influence of the Arabic theorists, especially of Alfarabi, 
is recognizable in Gundissalinus’ (ca. 1150) classification into 
musica speculativa et activa whereby a rigid distinction is drawn 
between the meditative (philosophy) and the active (singing, 
playing) capacity of the musician.*° 

In all of these definitions, the theoretical viewpoint greatly 
prevails over practical musical performance. Considering the 
enormous part which authority played in mediaeval thinking, 
we need not to be surprised that the definitions mentioned were 
quoted recurrently.™ This is equally true of the world of the Near 
East; and Spengler is certainly right in calling Plato, Aristotle, 
and Pythagoras the prophets of the Western orbit, including 
Syria and Arabia. ‘‘Whatever could be traced back to them was 
inevitably thought to be the truth.”’” 

Judaism also, to a certain degree, accepted those Greek sages 
as authorities, but set high above them the Bible and the tal- 
mudic Rabbis. Still, in the attitude toward music, we may 
find a considerable difference between the Jewish scholars of 
Central and Eastern Europe on the one hand, and the Hebrew 
sources of the Arabic sphere on the other. While Jewish scholars 
within the domains of Arabic culture participated in all phases 
of that culture, even in the secular and the artistic, the rest of 
European Jewry had to limit itself to theological and exegetic 
studies based exclusively on rabbinic doctrines. Those Rabbis 
knew of musical art only the traditional elements of the synagogal 
chant and were interested in the proper rendition of music purely 


9 Ibid., 64. 

to Cf. L. Baur, D. Gundissalinus’ De Divisione Philosophiae in Beitraegen 
zur Philosophie des Mittelalters IV, pp. 96-102. See also Pietzsch, op. cit., p. 79. 

1 Cf. Clemens Baeumker, Geist und Form in der Mittelalterlichen Philo- 
sophie, p. 60. 

12 Spengler, Der Untergang des Abendlandes 11, 303. However, Spengler is 
quite mistaken in some of his conclusions concerning the invention of ‘‘work- 
ing hypothesies.”’ 

13 “The understanding of Aristotle is the highest a man can ever achieve, 
excepting the wisdom of the prophets.”’ (Maimonides to Samuel ibn Tibbon, 
cf. Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. 40/41.) 
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from the rabbinic point of view." It even seems that the boundary 
line between the two different attitudes corresponds to the geo- 
graphic frontier between the Spanish and the Parisian areas. 
R. Joseph ibn Caspi, a learned writer of Provence which was then 
the exact line of demarcation between Spain and France, says: 
bes nya mbp on nid. .mamw >’ mom 1bs TWX mya nx? 
sy>on nosvon win ym> onwyn prin cbs. mam yen noxbnn 
aim moonn may) bax NPD OTP 7773.75 

Accordingly, we limit this study to the Jewish sources within 
the Arabic sphere among whose intellectuals the scholastic works 
on musical theory were almost common property. Judaeo-Arabic 
literature placed music among the sciences at a fairly early time. 
Already the Karaite Nissim ben Noah in the ninth, David 
Almokammez in the tenth, and Bachya ibn Pakuda during the 
eleventh century mention music as a part of scientific study.7® 
Much more is to be said about Joseph ibn ‘Aknin, the disciple 
of Maimonides who, differing appreciably from his almost anti- 
musical master, gave in his ‘‘Tabb-ul-nufus”’ (Recreation of Souls) 
a precise description of the curriculum of musical studies preva- 
lent in his day. We shall later deal with this work in detail. 
Suffice it for the present to cite a remark interesting for its inde- 
pendence of judgement. In Ibn ‘Aknin, Music finds a place after 
the study of Writing, Torah, Mishna, Grammar, Poetry, Talmud, 
Philosophy of Religion, Logic, Mathematics, Optics, and Astron- 
omy.*? And he continues: ‘“The practice of this science (Music) 
precedes the theory. The former must come chronologically first, 
because its healing power cannot show itself except by its actual 
performance. Thus theoretical speculation is in place only after 
practical accomplishment. The priority of practice is imposed by 


«4 Cf, Epstein, Die Wormser Minhagbuecher, p. xxii, Sefer Hasidim, #302, 
also Idelsohn, Jewish Music chap. viii. 

3 Cf. Joseph ibn Caspi, 102 "278, ed. Last, p. 120. Note that the author 
does not refer to the traditional cantillation of the Psalms, but to the 79n 
(science) of Music. 

6 Cf, Guedemann, op. cit., (note 4), p. 158. 

17 Cf. David Kaufmann, Gesammelte Schriften I11., p. 343, See also *nDw 
aw, p. 7. Cf. also Steinschneider’s words about Ibn Aknin in Hebr. Uebers., 
p. 33, and HB XIV, 10, 38. 
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law and nature.’’"® To give precedence, even chronological prece- 
dence, to ars, perhaps even to usus before scientia, was by no 
means a common view. The great Roger Bacon was of quite a 
different opinion: ‘‘In the same manner as children can under- 
stand the mathematical method of figuring or counting, it will 
be easier and even necessary for them to understand numbers 
before singing, because in the relationship of numbers to each 
other, all the ideas of musical numbers serve as explanatory 
examples.”’?9 


A singular position concerning the place of music is taken by 
Yehuda Halevy. In his Cusari he deals with music as part of 
astronomy and the calendar (II #6465). But he also links it with 
metrics and with poetry (II #70—73), later with natural science 
(IV #24-25), and finally with the speculative disciplines (V #12).?° 
Apparently his ideas about musical science are based on Alfarabi 
and Ibn Sina with whom music similarly occupies a double posi- 
tion, subsumed partly under grammar and partly under the 
speculative and natural sciences. Hence, we need not wonder 
that this ideology appears in remote occidental scholars like 
Vincent of St. Beauvais or Roger Bacon, both of whom are well 
conversant with Alfarabi and Avicenna.” 


Yehuda Alharizi, an older contemporary of Ibn ‘Aknin, pro- 
posed, in a translation from Arabic sources, a concise curriculum 


18 Like his Arabian and Latin fellow-theorists, Ibn ‘Aknin identifies the 
science of Music with musical theory, the art of music with musical practice. 
Cf. H. Edelstein, Die Musikanschauung des Augustinus nach seiner Schrift 
De Musica, pp. 75-81. 

19 Cf. Roger Bacon, Opus Maius, N. E. by J. H. Bridges, Oxford 1897, 
pp. 100, 178/79, 237 /8. 

20 Cassel (Cusart) p. 393, claims that Yehuda Halevy while enumerating 
several disciplines, makes veiled allusions to some works of Aristotle. I cannot 
agree with him; for Aristotle did not write about Music in his quaestiones 
mechanicae (genuine?) nor in his De Coloribus. About the influence of the 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Problems, see infra, chap. III. 

2t At least one of Vincent’s works was available to the Jews; cf. Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebers. #299. About Alfarabi-quotations in Vincent’s work 
see Pietzsch, op. cit., p. 30. Roger Bacon, too, quotes Alfarabi’s writings on 
Music: Cf. his Opus maius, transl. by R. B. Burke, I, 259 /60. 
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of learning. In his npinib»pn 110 § 11 he states: “Aristotle says 
concerning education: The first matter in which a teacher should 
instruct his disciple is Greek script. In the second year he may 
teach Grammar and Metrics; in the third year Law and Religion; 
in the fourth year, Reckoning; in the fifth year, Mathematics; 
in the sixth, Astronomy; in the seventh, Pharmacology (Medi- 
cine); in the eighth, Music; in the ninth Logic. In the tenth year, 
he may proceed to Philosophy. The disciple shall learn these 
ten sciences in ten years, each in one year.’’? We see with amaze- 
ment that secular science occupies a larger part than religion in 
this educational program. Yet soon thereafter the reaction toward 
a more religious attitude followed which finally culminated in a 
limited ban, pronounced by R. Solomon ben Aderet (1305), upon 
all secular studies. 

An inkling of this more orthodox feeling is to be found in the 
curriculum, suggested by Yehuda b. Samuel b. Abbas in his 
book “Yair Natib” (Illumination of the Path).** According to 
this author, the student ought first to become familiar with the 
Bible, the Talmud, and the writings of the best rabbinical author- 
ities.” Then may follow the study of Geometry, of Optics, and 
of Music. Of the latter science, some parts ought to be studied 
in conjunction with Medicine, because of pulsation and its 
rhythm.”’ 

Three decades later, Shem-Tob Falaquera could still, in the 
face of orthodox reaction, emphasize in his Reshit Hokma the 
pursuit of the secular sciences, including music. But in his later 
book, the didactic novel Mebakkesh, he had to qualify his pro- 
gram with the cautious admonition: “Take care and beware lest 
thou forget the words of Scripture. Believe nothing of the state- 
ments based only on the conclusions of reason which might con- 
tradict Scripture. For the faithful, belief in Scripture is para- 
mount, since Scripture comes from God and is above the syllo- 
gisms of mere reason.” Then he proceeds: ‘‘The student may 
study Bible, Mishna, and Talmud for five years .. . Afterwards 
the diligent disciple leaves his master in order to study, with 


22 Guedemann, op. cit., (note 4), p. 37/8. 
23 Ibid., p. 146. The work is still in MS, available in the Bodleiana. 
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another teacher, the science of Mathematics, which he will pur- 
sue in this order: Arithmetic, Geometry, Optics, Astronomy, 
and Music.’’4 We may recognze here the growing prevalence of 
orthodoxy which placed the study of Bible and Taimud above 
everything else. This swing to the dominance of the Bible was 
accompanied by the decline of Arabic scholarship. Thus the 
Cabalist, Abraham b. Isaac of Granada (ca. 1400), could discern 
reference to the secular sciences in the same scriptural verse,’ 
in which talmudic interpretation saw an allusion to the six 
sedarim of the Mishna,.* 


noan nyiw join pny nos WM 
TS NT TA ASP ny 


Abraham ben Isaac interprets the verse as follows: ‘‘Certainty 
(nox) means Arithmetic, Fate (q7ny) means Astronomy, Strength 
(jp1In) means Geometry, Salvation (nyw*) means Music, as it is 
written: (II Ki. 3.15) ‘But now bring me a minstrel. And it came 
to pass, when the musician played, that the hand of the Lord 
came upon him.’ Wisdom (naan) means Ethics’”’ etc.?7 

The upshot of this antisecular' dogmatism was the practice 
of referring interminably to the music of the Temple, which 
served as a keyhole through which the Jews peeped into the outer 
musical world. But since these passages are not of much conse- 
quence for our subject, we cite here only a few, hoping that these 
will shed light on the opinions of the medieval Jewish scholars. 


2 Tbid., p. 156/7. 

2s Ibid., p. 41, quoted from Abraham b. Isaac’s work nmin 13 cited by 
Shabbetai Bass, 0°2v’ *n5w introduction, p. 7b. 

26 The talmudic passage is from Sab. 31b. The allusion is to Isa. 33.6. 

27 n'))ON 12) NY NNOX WA prop 4y 'S "> PAD AMI m3 AWwodA tr ,ow> Nw 
%3 INP ANY) :w"DD pw rN yiw .nnawns 14 ]'DIN .ANINS 17 q’ny .1DoY% 14 
17 VXIN NTT NW .y309 107 N’yT) ns 17 N'pON .'A MI HY IAM WD) JID 
131 383 NON OPID WN PDI PR OWDND .oO-T9NT NDIN?: I was, however, un- 
able to locate the original passage in the nmin nna (Ed. Amsterdam 1648, 
Ed. Warsaw 1883). Yet Azulay states that he once saw a copy of the MS 
of this work which contained twice the material of the printed book. The 
first printed source of our passage is undoubtedly Moses Bottarel, introduc- 
tion to his commentary on the 77°x? 15D (Ed. Warsaw, p. 24). About the 
prophetic virtue of music see Infra, ch. III. 
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Of the older exegetes, it is Saadya who, commenting on the 
Psalms, deals frequently with musical terms and expressions.”® 
Yet, with all of his output, he does not enlighten us much about 
contemporary musical theory. In his chief work, Emunoth 
Wede‘ot, he gives a ‘terse, but interesting description of the 
musical modes of his milieu.” 

In Italy, Serahya b. Isaac, a contemporary of Manuello of 
Rome interprets Prov. 9:1 as follows: ‘The seven sciences are 
the four mathematical ones, viz. Arithmetics, Geometry, Music, 
and Astronomy, and the three philosophical ones, viz. Physics, 
Metaphysics, and Politics.’’3° Manuello himself in his exegesis 
of Proverbs seizes the opportunity for bitter complaint about the 
decay of musical art and science. His words (to Prov. 26.16) 
are: ‘Truly a miracle that we still possess the twenty-four books 
of Scripture! It is very probable that Physics, Metaphysics, and 
the other sciences, of which Plato and Aristotle are today said 
to be the masters belonged originally to Solomon. Indeed, we 
see that Music, an excellent science and art, was at home origi- 
nally in our religion, performed by men like Asaph, David, and 
Samuel. But today nobody among us knows anything about it. 
It has been left to the exclusive possession of the Christians.’ 

We have cursorily sketched the place of musical science in 
the Jewish system of education during the Middle Ages.? In so 
doing, we have encountered two questions of major importance. 

A. Did Hebrew theory, like Western Civilisation between 
the 8th and the 12th century develop a system of musical nota- 
tion? The answer is — unfortunately — ‘‘No.”’ Hebrew theory 


2 Abraham Ibn Ezra curtly recognizes Saadya’s musical Knowledge in 
the words: 172 992 OYYTM INN Nw ONT "7 TON OVD WI PNT IWIX OI 
DDN PRT IIIT ANS (aN? Nv, Ed. Pressburg, p. 32). 

29 Cf. our Texts B, 1, 2. 

30 Guedemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden 
in Italien, p. 160. 

3t [bid., p. 120. Cf. also Manuello’s caustic verse: (Div. VI, 49) nro 71D 
fO-2yT PANY 23 Aw: .INWA FR py nsIn (Gen. 40.15). 

32 Salomon Almoli, already under the spell of the Renaissance, does not 
quite belong to the Middle Ages proper. In his nunpn 929 yDND he compromises 
between religious and secular sciences, suggesting a very elaborated and ambi- 
tious educational program. Cf. Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. #9. 
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closely followed the Arabic lead which never created a truly 
popular or practical notation, limiting itself to some inconse- 
quential sporadic attempts.%3 The Arabs likewise failed to use 
full harmonies — at least full harmonies in the European sense. 
Although they knew of chords, they seldom went beyond a com- 
plex heterophony.34 Thus, the Jewish and Arabic theory of 
consonances was little more than a matter of mathematical 
speculation.%s 

B. Did Hebrew theory contribute in any way to the advance- 
ment of medieval musical science? Here the answer is: Directly, 
No; indirectly, Yes. And it was a Jewish figure of significance 
who furthered the theory of music by devious ways. Gersonides 
(= Ralbag=Leo Hebraeus) wrote a Latin treatise De Numeris 
Harmonicts the title of which is somewhat misleading, inasmuch 
as it does not deal with the numbers of the overtones. Actually, 
it lays the foundation for the new rhythmic theory of Monsignore 
Philipp de Vitry, the outstanding personality of the ‘‘Ars nova’’— 
a much misunderstood work with which we shall elsewhere deal 
extensively.% 


33 The discussion about the clarity and the value of the Arabic notation 
is still going on. Kiesewetter, a hundred years ago, condemned it sharply. 
(Musik der Araber, p. 66-68) He wrote: 

“Allein, es scheint den Orientalen zu allen Zeiten die Eitelkeit eigen gewesen 

zu sein, das sich thnen darbietende Einfachere und Leichtere von der Hand su 

weisen, um kuenstlichere,...auf die Bewunderung der Laien berechnete 

Erklaerungen und Methoden aufzusuchen. 

H. G. Farmer, in our day defends the Arabic system of notation and calls it 
a letter-notation, not a tablature. He furthermore attempts to prove that this 
complex and awkward system influenced the European notation of Hucbald 
and his followers. Cf. History of Arabian Music, p. 95, also An Old Moorish 
Lute-Tutor, p. 27. 

34 Infra, chap. v on Harmony! 

35 Cf. G. Reese’s excellent work on the Music of the Middle Ages, p. 118, 
where he states: ‘‘In the Middle Ages, Music was looked upon as a branch of 
Mathematics, — a view that never has been and probably never will be alto- 
gether discarded, since there is much truth in it."’ 

36 The term numerus harmonicus has already been used as myuim 47" by 
Abraham Ibn Ezra, as we see in his 1p00m 150 ed. Silberberg, p. 47 ff. The 
editor of Gersonides’ work, Joseph Carlebach, admits freely, (p. 142, note 3). 
that he was unable to detect the musical implications of Gersonides’ book, 
This was due to the misleading title which is a musical as well as a mathe- 
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After this digression, we resume our discussion of the Hebrew 
conception of music, as expressed by the few medieval sources 
which are immediately available.’ 


Musica est exercitium arithmeticum occultum nescientis se 
numerare animi. Errant enim qui nihil in anima fiert putant, 
cuius ipsa non sit conscia.— LEIBNITZ.¥® 


II 


DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION OF MusIC 


In general, medieval Jewish literature knows of two more or less 
opposing conceptions of music, between which a third, an eclectic 
conception attempts to mediate. Since the Jews were largely 
under the spell of Arabic writers in all secular issues, we need 
not marvel that views of music which appear in Arabic theory 
should be identical with Jewish views. Ancient Greek ideas, in 
turn, dominated the Arabs. As a result, those Greek principles 
are to be encountered again and again in Hebrew literature. The 


matical term. The solution of this problem, i.e., the relation of the book to 
musical theory lies, we believe, in the system of rhythmic division and nota- 
tion, as created by Philipp de Vitry. I cannot fully explain here the impor- 
tance of Gersonides’ thesis for Vitry’s sytem, but in my opinion there is no 
doubt that it conceded the strictly mathematical foundation of Vitry’s quatre 
prolations. I shall explain the real meaning of Ralbag’s great contribution to 
the new system of the ars nova in a special study. 

37 Of the MSS which were not available to us we mention the following: 

Abu’l Salt’s treatise on Music, MS P 1037, cf. Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. 
p. 855. 

Yehuda b. Isaac, cf. Steinschn. Hebr. Uebers. p. 970, and notes 158,159. 

Anonymous treatise xpwipn 0°92 MS Halberstam 49 f. 388, cf. Steinschn. 
ibid. note 58. 

I am convinced, however, basing my belief on Aubry’s Iter Hispanicum, 
(Sammelbde. d. Internat. Musik-Gesellschaft 1906/7) and the latest discoveries 
of Higini Angles, (Cf. Mus. Quarterly 1940 p. 524) that some Judaeo-Arabic 
MSS on Music still repose undiscovered in the libraries of Spain, probably in 
Toledo, in Cordova, or in the Escurial. 

38 Epistolae ad div., ed. Korthold, p. 239. 
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representatives of the three ancient attitudes were: (1) The Neo- 
Platonists and the Pythagoreans, (2) the Aristoxenians, and 
(3) mediating between the two, the followers of the Peripatetic 
school of Aristotle. Since the last, employing in his ideas on 
music elements of both the Pythagoreans and Aristoxenians,3? 
was considered by the Arabs one of the highest authorities on 
everything but matters religious, we find his ideas, sometimes 
modified, sometimes amplified, in both the Arabic and the Jewish 
treatises on musical theory. For all that, the old dispute between 
the Neoplatonists and Pythagoreans on the one hand, and the 
Aristoxenians on the other, outlasted all attempts at mediation. 
And that perennial controversy — even if in an indirect way — 
determined not a few of the Arabic and the Jewish notions. Since 
we shall frequently refer to those antithetical conceptions, we 
think it suitable to explain briefly the chief differences between 
them. 

According to the Pythagoreans, the human soul is in constant 
motion. This motion is defined by certain numerical proportions 
which attend the harmonic relations of the tones.4° Therefore, 
certain tunes evoke corresponding motions of the listener’s soul. 
The mathematical analogy between the ratios of the soul’s mo- 
tion, the vibration of strings, and finally the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, constitutes the basis upon which rests the 
principle of ethical power — éravopdwots Tav NU@V. The idea of 
the moral katharsis of the emotions, as proclaimed by Aristotle 
and his followers, is closely related to the older Pythagorean 
ideology. The connection between body and soul is improved 
and ‘‘harmonized”’ by properly selected tunes, and this involves 
also the idea of music as effective medical treatment. The motions 
of the celestial bodies, of the Macrocosmos, are supposed to be 


39 On Aristotle and Music cf. A Kahl, Die Philosophie d. Musik nach 
Arist. H. Abert, Die Lehre vom Ethos in d. Griech. Musik §§4 and 5; Th. Rei- 
nach, La Musique Greque; W. Vetter, Die antike Musik in d. Beleuchtung 
durch Arist. (in Archiv fuer Musikwissenschaft 1936, 2) — to quote only the 
best and most recent studies. 

40 Cl. Ptolemaeus, Harmonica, III, chap. iv. 

4« We are using in this study the term emotion in place of the more correct, 
but unusual affectus. The terms are not quite identical, however, and we apolo- 
gize for this lack of correctness. 
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paralleled by those of the soul.47 Thus a complicated numerical 
calculation in musical astrology begins to take shape.# 

Much more practical was the ideology of the Aristoxenians. 
The Aristoxenians approached music entirely from the acoustic 
point of view, relying upon the ear rather than upon mathe- 
matics. The conception of a human microcosm, brought into 
harmony with the universal macrocosm by means of music, was 
not among the teachings which the Aristoxenians stressed.“ 
The Platonic, and still more, the Aristotelian theories attempt to 
reconcile the aforementioned philosophies by conceding the 
effect of music upon the human soul, but cautiously avoiding 
definite commitments concerning mathematical and astronomical 
concepts. 

Many of these speculations entered into Hebrew literature. 
Even in the realm of definitions and classifications of music we 
shall encounter some of them and shall compare them with 
Jewish and Arabic statements. 

However, a word of caution may be in place. The ideas with 
which this study is concerned refer to the somewhat artificial 
music of the Arabs and the Jews and do not necessarily apply to 
their genuine folk-music. We have every reason to assume that 
the folksong of the Near East, as we know it today, with all of 
its tendencies toward the ecstatic and the wild, (in short, toward 
the Dionysic) is not much different from that which prevailed 
in the Middle Ages. The artistic music with which we are dealing, 
was originally under suspicion by the vast majority of the ortho- 
dox, chiefly on account of its secular attitude and its patronage 


4 Cf, Plato, Timaeus, 34 B. 

43 If H. Abert in his Lehre vom Ethos in d. griech. Musik disposes of this 
entire system with the words ‘‘gelehrte Tifteleien” (learned hairsplitting), 
then let us remember the enormous influence of this great conception upon 
philosophy, aesthetics, music, and astronomy until Newton. Even in such 
sober books as those of the modern astronomer Eddington we may find specu- 
lations, which are closely related to Pythagorean ideas. At any rate, Abert’s 
rash statement could hardly be sustained in our times. 

44 Cf. Westphal-Rossbach, Die musischen Kuenste der Hellenen; (still the 
best paraphrased edition of Aristoxenos). Also Winnington-Ingram, Aristo- 
xenos and the Intervals, (in Classical Quarterly 1932, p. 195). H. Abert, op. cit., 
and Laloy, Aristoxéne de Tarent. 
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by the courts of the Caliphs.4s Nonetheless, in the course of 
centuries, it gained popularity and strongly influenced the music 
of the people. Perhaps there occurred a certain assimilation to 
popular taste. Still, the simple Arab or Jew did not trouble much 
about musical theories, certainly no more than the average 
American troubles about musical science today. 

In general it is a science (m02m) of propaedeutics, seeking 
powers that go far beyond the aims of the other sciences. The 
other sciences comprise merely knowledge and information.‘ 

Following the Platonic principle that knowledge conduces to 
virtue, we read: ‘‘Music leads to spiritual knowledge.’’47 It is 
sometimes called ‘An occupation” (m2"90).48 Above all, it is sup- 
posed ‘‘to be a mathematical science, involving arithmetical and 
geometrical proportions.’’49 

Much more simply and with deliberate restraint, Bottarel 
defines it thus: “jim wn nodn — this is Music; the science of 
melody, the motion of ascending and descending tones, as well as 
the study of intervals.’’5° Quite in the same vein, which is closely 
Aristoxenian, Izaiah b. Isaac states in his commentary to Avi- 
cenna’s Al-kanun: ‘‘The task of Music is the composition of 
lahanim.s* The elements of which the lahanim consist are divisible 
into two groups: 1. the individual tones (ny), and 2. structure 
or shape (man). The first one is the matter (11m) and the second 
is the form of completed melodies (anb).’5? Yehuda Halevy 


45 Cf. Julian Ribera, Music in Ancient Arabia and Spain, chap. iii (end), 
vi (end), p. 72 et passim. 

4 Infra, chaps. iii and iv. 

47 Cf. Texts A, XIX, 13. Beethoven’s proud words: ‘“‘Musik ist hoehere 
Offenbarung als alle Weisheit und Philosophie’ expresses exactly the same idea. 
See infra appendix of translated passages! 

48 Cf. Texts A, XIX, 24. See infra appendix of translated passages! 

49 Cf. Abr. Ibn Ezra: 48d nN1DD ADDN NM My NIN wD7y -wrswA FAA 
6... M)70T °D4Y) PawnA vD9yp oD70 AM DIY °D (cf. Silberberg, 1DDo7 7DO des 
Ibn Ezra, Hebr. part, p. 46.) 

s° Cf. Bottarel, Comment. on the Sefer Yezirah. (according to the na 
mmo of Abr. of Granada.) 

5 For all following terms cf. infra chap. VI., (Terminology). 

5? Cf. Texts G, #2. Compare with it the first definition of Aristides Quinti- 
lianus: ‘‘Music is the science of the melodies and of their parts and properties.”’ 
(Arist. Quint. ed. Meibom p. 6.) See infra appendix of translated passages! 
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recognizes both of the Pythagorean aspects of music, the ethical 
as well as the mathematical. ‘‘Music was then (in David’s time) 
a perfect art. It wielded that influence upon the soul which we 
- attribute to it, namely, that of moving the soul from one mood 
to another.’’ Again: ‘Measures, weights, the proportions of 
various movements, the harmony of Music, everything is in 
number.’”’ (190).53 Likewise following the Greek trend of thought 
is the definition to be found in Honein-Alharizi’s ‘‘Maxims of 
the Philosophers’: ‘‘Music is an art which links every species 
with its own... it stirs up that which is at rest and brings to 
rest that which is in motion.’’54 The difference of opinion men- 
tioned in the discussion of the Greek Schools can also be found 
in the classification of music in which, we believe, the genuine 
spirit of the Greek authors still lives, though somewhat faded 
and obscured. Jewish literature, as well as Arabic literature, 
knows of three ways of classification: 1. by separating theory 
and practice, 2. by distinguishing between natural and artificial 
music, and 3. by noting the effects upon the listener. Ibn ‘Aknin 
represents the first category; likewise Falaquera who offers in 
his Resit Hokma almost the same text as Ibn ‘Aknin. We shall 
later refer to that classification as a classic example of the con- 
tinuity and virtual identity of the Greek-Arabic-Hebrew-Latin 
tradition of musical philosophy. The second method is employed 
chiefly by Saadya Gaon and his commentators, especially Abra- 
ham b. Hiyya, the Pseudo-Berehya, and the three disciples of 
Frat Maimon, viz. Jacob b. Hayyim, Salomon b. Yehuda and 
Nathanael Caspi.55 Saadya himself, in the introduction of his 
Emunot W‘de‘ot divides music into natural and artificial types. 
The third method, which is somewhat frequent in Arabic litera- 
ture, is employed by Honein-Alharizi, by the [khvan es-Safa and 


s3 Cf. Yehuda Halevy, Cusari, ed. Cassel, II §65 and IV. §25. 

54 Cf. Texts A, XX, 4. It isnot by matter,of chance Euclid, the Pythagorean, 
who is here credited with such a statement. Compare with this maxim Texts 
A XVIII 3, and Aristides Quintilian, (ed. Meibom), p. 107, where the same 
characteristic is affirmed. See infra appendix of translated passages! 

ss Cf, Steinschneider, HB XIII, p. 36 ff. 

56 Cf. Texts B 1. See also Jacob Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophie des 
Saadya Gaon, p. 286. A very similar classification is given by Cassiodorus, 
Patrol. Lat. LXX, 1208 ff. 
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by Alfarabi.s7 It is, as we shall presently see, the favorite method 
of the Arabic writers. In Honein-Alharizi’s “Maxims of the 
Philosophers’ we read: ‘‘There are three sorts of arts: 1. those 
in which speech preponderates over action; 2. those in which 
there is more action than speech; 3. those again in which speech 
and action are equipollent. To the first belongs the telling of 
stories and fables... The arts in which there is more action 
than speech are represented by the physician... The art of 
Music is that in which action is equipollent to speech. Music, 
therefore, is the best art, provided that its speech comports 
entirely with its works, as in the case of a lute-player whose 
melody corresponds with his movements.’’s® 

This evaluation of music is obviously based on hermeneutic 
principles. We find similar ideas in Pseudo-Aristotle’s Problems 
XIX, 27. And quite unequivocally the authentic Aristotle states: 
“We approve of the classification of all tunes and melodies... 
into such as possess ethos (ndikat), such as express energetic 
action (mpaxTikat) and such as evoke enthusiasm (évdovovac- 
Tukal).’’5° Classification on the basis of expression appears also 
in Alfarabi, in Ghazzali, in the [khvan es-Safa, and, above all, 
in the Kitab al Aghani, that rich treasury of musical facts and 
theories extant among the Arabs.°° To that ‘‘expressionistic’’ 
classification we shall occasionally revert. 

Of those three ways of classifying music, there is no doubt 
that, down to the seventeenth century, the first method, repre- 
senting a very old tradition, wielded the strongest influence upon 
Western civilisation. 

In order to exhibit the steady stream of tradition within the 
science of music, we compare, in the following pages, the classi- 


57 Cf. Texts A XIX, 1, 2 et Passim. XVIII, passim. See infra appendix 
of translated passages! 

88 Cf. Texts A XIX, 24. See infra appendix! 

59 Cf. Aristotle, Politics VIII, 6, 1341 B 32. 

60 Alfarabi, Kitab al musiqi, ed. D’Erlanger, I., p. 13. 

Al-Gazzali, in Ribera, op. cit., p. 90. 

Die Enzyklopaedie der Lauteren Brueder, (Ikhvan es-Safa — encycl. of the 
Brethren of Purity) ed. Dieterici, chap. Music. 

Kitab al-A ghani, in Ribera, op. cit. p. 89, et passim. 
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fications of music proposed by a Greek (Aristides Quintilianus), 
an Arab (Alfarabi), a Jew (Falaquera), and a Spanish Christian 
(Dom. Gundissalinus).™ 


TABLE 1 
ARISTIDES QUINTILIANUS (ED. MEIBOM, P. 7 FF.) 


Music as a whole admits of subdivision into a theoretical part 
and a practical part. 

The theoretical part is that, in the first place, which compre- 
hends, with precision and exactness, the technical rules. These 
include the highest postulates as well as the derivatives. This 
part also undertakes observations relating to the highest, the 
most general principles; which means the elements and their 
ultimate source in Nature as well as their consonance with 
the things of Existence. 

The practical part is that which, operating in accordance 
with the technical rules, pursues the end and aim to which music 
is dedicated; wherefore this part is characterized as pedagogical. 


The theoretical part admits of subdivision into the physical 
(the natural) and the technical (artificial). One portion of the 
physical comprises the doctrine of numbers. The other portion 


6 The sources of our tabulation: 

1. Aristides Quintilianus De Musica, translated by R. Schaefke, p. 167. 
Idem, ed. Meibom, pp. 7/8. 

2. Alfarabi, De Ortu Scientiarum, ed. Baeumker, in Beitr. zur Philos. des 
Mittelalters XX, pp. 3/ff. 
Alfarabi, De Scientiis, in Farmer, Alfarabi’s Arabic-Latin Writings on 
Music, pp. 21-31. 

3. Falaquera, Reshit Hokma, cf. Texts a 

4. D. Gundissalinus, De Divisione Philosophiae, ed. L. Baur (in Beitr. zur 
Philos. d. Mittelalters 1V., pp. 96-102). Here Aristides is recognised as 
source of Alfarabi. Cf. pp. 240-46. 
That Falaquera translated almost literally Alfarabi’s De Scientits, 
(Ihsa’ al-’ulum), is well known, cf. Brockelmann, Geschichte d. arab. 
Literatur, I. Supplem., p. 377; see also L. Straus in MGWJ 1936. 
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bears the same terminology as the genus which includes it, 
namely, ‘‘physical.” It is this latter portion that undertakes the 
surmises regarding the things of Existence. The divisions of the 
technical are Harmony, Rythm, and Meter. 

The practical part subdivides into: 


1. The application of the aforementioned three technical 
divisions to the process of musical composition. 


2. Directions as to the manner in which these divisions should 
be presented. 

The subdivisions of the first point are: Construction of Melo- 
dies, Formation of Rythm, and Poetry. The following is the 
systematic classification according to Schaefke, Aristides Quin- 
tuianus, p. 67. 


peXoTrotia 


,  {gvorkoyv aticit sud ¢ 
Quo iKov dpudnrixdy XPNOTLKOY pvdporrotia 
joinots 
I. b II. zpa 6 
SewpyntiKov dpuomxan TPAKTLKOV a 
e t WOLKOV 
TEXVLKOV pud mKoy eEayyeATiKov boryavixby 
Mer ptxov I OLOEUTLKOV - 
baroxpiTiKoy 


TABLE 2 


ALFARABI, IHSA’AL-’ULUM (DE SCIENTIIS), ED. FARMER, 
GLascow 1934 


“Scientia vero musice, comprehendit in summa, cognitionem 
specierum armoniarum; et illud ex quo componuntur, et illud ad 
quod componuntur, et qualiter componuntur, et quibus modis 
oportet ... Et illud quidem quod hoc nomine cognoscitur, est 
due scientiae. Quam una est scientia musice activa, et secunda 
scientia musice speculativa. Musica quidem activa, est illa cuius 
proprietas est ut inveniat species armoniarum sensativarum in 
instrumentis que preparata sunt eis aut per naturam aut per 
artem. Instrumenta quidem naturalia, sunt epiglotis, . . . deinde 
nasus. Et artificialia sunt sicut fistule et cithare, et alia. Et opifex 
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quidem musice active, non format neumas, et armonias, et omnia 
accidentia eorum, nisi secundum quod sunt in instrumentis 
quorum acceptio consueta est in eis. Et speculativa quidem dat 
scientiam eorum, et sunt rationata, et dat causas totius ex quo 
componuntur armoniae, non secundum quod sunt in materia... 
et secundum quod sunt remota ab omni instrumento et materia 
... Et dividitur scientia musice speculativa, in partes magnas 
quinque. Prima eorum, est sermo de principiis, et primis quorum 
proprietas est ut administrentur in inventione eius quod est in 
hac scientia ... Et secunda est sermo de dispositionibus huius 
artis, et est sermo in inveniendo neumas, et cognitione numerum 
neumatum quot sint, et quot species eorum... Et tertia est 
sermo de convenientia que declaratur in radicibus cum sermon- 
ibus et demonstrationibus . . . Et quarta est sermo de speciebus 
casuum naturalium qui sunt pondera neumatum. Et quinta est 
de compositione armoniarum in summa, deinde de compositione 
armoniarum integrarum .. . in sermonibus metricis. . . et quali- 
tate artis eorum secundum unamquamque intentionem armoni- 
arum, et docet dispositiones quibus fiunt penetrabiliores, et 
magis ultime in ultimitate intentionis ad quam facte sunt.” 


TABLE 3 


FALAQUERA, RESHIT Hokma (ED. DAvIp, P. 46-47) 


The science of Music falls into two divisions, that of theory and 
that of practice. 

Musical practice consists in producing audible tones by means 
of instruments, natural and artificial. A natural instrument is 
the throat and the organs of the mouth together with the adja- 
cent nasal passages. Artificial instruments are such as harps, 
psalteries and the like. 

The expert at musical practice devises such melodies and 
harmonies as are customarily extracted from musical instruments 
because they are latent in those instruments. 

Musical theory yields systematic knowledge regarding the 
causes of melodies and their relationships. It considers melodies 
not as physically mediated but melodies in general — detached 
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from all instrumentation or material embodiment. It ponders 

melody in the abstract, as something heard, regardless of the 

instrument or the organism that may function incidentally. 
Musical theory admits, in turn, of five large subdivisions: 


1. The first discourses on the principles used by investigators, 
on the manner in which those principles are employed, on the 
way in which research is initiated and the steps by which it is 
brought to completion, and on the proper methods of inquiry. 

2. The second discourses on the elements, that is, on the 
manner in which melodies are produced as well as on the number 
and the variety of their modes. This division explains the pro- 
portions which melodies bear toward one another. It provides 
the needed demonstrations. It also considers the various dis- 
positions and sequences by means of which melodies are con- 
structed, thus enabling one engaged in musical composition to 
choose what he desires. 

3. The third division deals with the consonance between the 
aforementioned elements, discourses, and proofs on the one hand. 
On the other hand, it deals with the instruments devised for this 
art and with the production of melodies and their instrumental 
performance according to the proportions and the sequences 
explained in division two. 

4. The fourth division discourses on the various musical pat- 
terns in nature by which melodies are measured, i.e. rhythmic 
qualities. 

5. The fifth division discourses upon the construction of 
music in its completeness, that is, the adaptation of melodies to 
words composed with meter and rythm. This division also 
ponders the question of rendition in accordance with musical 
intent. It considers what melodies are suitable and adapted to 
the respective purposes for which songs are designed. 

Systematic classification (E. W.) gives us the following: 


THEORY PRACTICE 
1. Principles 1. Teaching of music, to be played 
2. Arithmetical elements on instruments, either natural or 
3. Rules of instrumental composition artificial. 
4. Rhythmic measures and modes 2. Practical composition of tunes. 
5. Composition of metrical tunes 
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TABLE 4 


Dom. GUNDISSALINUS, DE DIVISIONE PHILOSOPHIAE 
(ep. L. Baur, P. 98) 


(In this text we have adapted the common Latin orthog- 
raphy for the sake of convenience.) 


Partes vero alias habet theorica, alias practica. Partes practicae 
sunt tres: scientia de acuto sono et scientia de gravi et scientia 
de medio. De his enim tractat ostendens utilitatem eorum et 
comparationes inter se, et quomodo ex eis componuntur can- 
tilenae. 

Partes vero theoricae sunt quinque, quarum prima est sci- 
entia de principiis et primis, quae debent administrari in accep- 
tione eius...secunda est doctrina de dispositionibus huius 
artis, scil. inveniendi neumata et cognoscendi numeros eorum ..., 
tertia est doctrina de convenientia principiorum et de sermonibus 
et demonstrationibus specierum, instrumentorum  §artificial- 
ium ..., quarta est doctrina de speciebus casum naturalium, 
quae sunt pondera neumatum. Quinta est doctrina de com- 
positione armoniarum in summa; deinde de compositione armon- 
iarum integrarum, scil. illarum, quae sunt positae in sermonibus 
metricis compositis secundum ordinem ... et qualitatem artis 
eorum secundum unamquamque intentionem armoniarum. 
Systematic classification. (E. W.) 


THEORETICA PRACTICA 
1. Principia De acuto sono 
2. Dispositiones arithmeticae De gravi sono 
3. Convenientia et compositio De medio sono 
musicae instrumentalis utilitates tonorum ac modorum 
4, Elementa rhythmica Melopoiia practica 
5. Compositio cantuum metricorum 


Surveying Gundissalinus’ classifications, we realize that he, 
eclectic as he was, employed all three methods of classification. 
In the quotation above, he copies Alfarabi’s De Scientuis almost 
verbatim. Again, in the paragraphs preceding this quotation, he 
uses Boethius’ famous classification of musica mundana, humana 
et instrumentalis. In the paragraphs following this quotation, he 
employs the evaluative classification given by Alfarabi in 
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De Ortu Scientiarum? and by earlier sources, e.g. Isidor’s 
Etymology. 

It is clear that Alfarabi had already altered the Greek source 
somewhat and, what is more, that Gundissalinus had apparently 
gotten matters mixed. Incidentally, we may mention that 
Gundissalinus collaborated with a Jewish translator, Johannes 
Hispalensis.% 

As a whole, however, we recognize the uninterrupted flow of 
musical philosophy from the Greeks down to such late medieval 
authors as Johannes de Muris or Ugolino de Orvieto — through 
Syrian, Arabic, Jewish, and Spanish writers. 


III 


PHILOSOPHY OF Music 


Since music belongs to the propaedeutic sciences, it is frequently 
associated with physics. In fact, the interest of Arabic and 
Jewish philosophers in acoustics exerted a fruitful influence upon 
the development of musical theory and philosophy. Accordingly, 
before entering upon the discussion of their philosophical ideas, 
we shall give a short account of acoustic theories as set forth by 
the medieval philosophers. In general, these rest upon a valid 
empirical foundation which, without the help of our modern exact 
sciences, sometimes lead to surprisingly correct conclusions re- 
garding the nature of sound and of tone. 

As with the other natural sciences, the ancient Greeks were 
the recognized teachers in this field. According to Aristotle, his 
disciples, and commentators, especially Porphyry, sound is a 
movement of the air, caused by the percussion of objects that 
are struck. With the diffusion of the vibrating air in three dimen- 
sions — according to Priscian— sound, carried by the air, 
reaches the ear, unless it is dulled by excessive distances or 


6 Recently Alfarabi’s authorship for De Ortu Scientiarum has been dis- 
puted, cf. Farmer, “‘A Further Arab-Latin writer on Music” in JRAS 1933. 

6 Cf. L. Baur, op.cit., p. 247. 

64 Cf. Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers., pp. 261, 282, 292. 
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obstructed.*s Sound, in contradistinction to music, is due to an 
unregulated multiplicity of tones. This comes fairly near to our 
modern acoustic theories. 

Turning from the physical to the physiological, we meet the 
somewhat strange conception that music affects the “humors” 
of the human body. Here the Arabs and the Jews went far beyond 
the original Greek idea. The Greeks, as we have seen, asserted 
a close relationship between music and medicine, ascribing to 
music a distinctly therapeutic effect both upon body and upon 
soul. But, while Plato, Aristotle, and the Neo-Platonists were 
content to state the fact, explaining it by the cathartic and 
sedative influence of the musical art, the Arabic and the Jewish 
philosophers went boldly and almost materialistically into physi- 
ological details. They emphasized the effect of music on the 
humors, blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. Let us com- 
pare some of the most significant statements on these points. 
Leaving aside the many legends of the Greeks, Arabs, and Jews, 
telling how music cured some highly phantastic ailments, we 
turn to the ideas which lie behind these stories. 

The Greeks linked medicine and music in two different ways: 


1. The Pythagoreans consider number and proportion as 
instruments of the imitative principle (uiunovs) which prevails 
in all of the arts. This is somewhat similar to the thought of the 
Aristotelians.°7 Thus Music, Medicine and Mathematics employ 
the same fundamentals; Music in rhythms, intervals and propor- 
tions, Medicine in the proportion of the humors and medica- 
ments, and, particularly, in the mysterious ratios of human 
pulsation,®® while in Mathematics, number and proportion are 


6s; On the ancient theory of acoustics see: C. v. Jan, Musici scriptores 
Graeci, 3-35, 50 ff.; E. Hommel, Untersuchungen zur Hebr. Lautlehre, p. 35 ff.; 
Diels, Ueber d. Physikalische System d. Straton, p. 144; D. Kaufmann, Die 
Sinne, p. 127 ff. 

66 Cf. Saadya, Emunot W’De‘ot, ed. Slucki, p. 4. (introduction.) Also 
Alfarabi, Kitab al musigi, ed. D’Erlanger, I., p. 80. (Henceforth Kitab.) 

67 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysic 1., 6, 987 b 11., of wéev yap Hudaydperoe urpn- 
ce TA OvTA gacly €ivar THY apiuar. 

68 Aristides Quint. elaborates upon the theory of pulsation in true Pythag- 
orean spirit: ‘‘The pulsation which corresponds to normal circumstances — 
analogous to the octave 1:2, or to the fifth 2:3, or to the fourth 3:4, — does 
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the working material itself. Plato expresses similar ideas in his 
Timaeus. 


2. The other link between Music and Medicine is more 
physiological. It is based chiefly on the term Katharsis in a 
medical sense. Aristotle as well as Galen use this word with the 
connotation of ‘‘purgation.’’ Considering how Jacob Bernays has 
exhibited the predominantly medical background of the entire 
cathartic idea, we could characterize this principle as that of a 
treatment basically homoepathic.°® The Neo-Platonists, Proclos 
and Jamblichos, accepted Aristotle’s explanation. Cure was 
accomplished, according to the Aristotelian prescription, by play- 
ing, before the insane corybantes, frantic melodies on the orgi- 
astic instrument, the Phrygian aulos. Thus, Katharsis was 
brought about homoepathically. The Pythagoreans, however, pre- 
ferred the playing of solemn, soothing melodies for the maniacal 
listeners in order to impress upon their disorganized souls, the 
magically numerical and cosmic order, attuning them, as it were, 
to the proportions of the Universe. This is the type of Katharsis 
that is allopathic.7° 

The literature of the Arabs and the Jews discusses only the 
allopathic form of treatment although, in their philosophy, ca- 
thartic elements still play a part. But, for therapeutic purposes, 
Arabs and Jews seem to have relied entirely on Pythagorean 
principles, which they stressed to the limits of the absurd. Being 
good physicians, keen observers, and consistent logicians, the 
Arabs zealously embodied everything in their Pythagorean con- 


not necessarily endanger life... Those pulsations, however, which present 
themselves in an entirely non-consonant ratio..., are dangerous and may 
bring death.’ (ed. Meibom, p. 127.) The entire medieval theory is full of 
similar statements. Cf. Boethius, De musica, (Patr. Lat. LXIII, 1170) who is 
the chief source for all further speculation. 
69 Aristotle, Pol. VIII, 1341 b 32. We give here part of his report: 
‘We see that if those insane persons (évdovotacrTixkol) listen to enthu- 
siastic melodies which intoxicate their souls, they are brought back to 
themselves again, so that their catharsis takes place exactly like a medical 
treatment.” He relates how corybantes were cured by listening to cory- 
bantic tunes. (Ibzd., 1340 b 8.) 


7 Aristides Quint. ed. Meibom, (henceforth AQM), pp. 103-107. 
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cept. Accordingly, each musical mode, even each string of their 
chief instrument, the ’ud, had to be seen sub specie mundt. The 
four seasons, the four humors, the four cardinal virtues, and 
the four elements had to be embodied in their musical theory.” 
We find in Honein-Alharizi’s Maxims of the Philosophers a 
characteristic statement: ‘‘The reason for our making four strings 
is their correspondence to the four temperaments of which man 
is composed.’’?? The author goes on to associate with every 
string of the ’ud a special effect upon some special humor. No 
less specific is Falaquera, and also Saadya who, in his Emunot 
wede‘ot chapter 10 (end), connects every rhythmical mode (Arab. 
naghama, Hebr. 791, 70°y3) with one humor and one virtue 
respectively. Since Saadya explains certain technical points in 
that passage, we shall deal extensively with his statements later 
on. A highly important source for our subject is also the Ikhvan 
es-Safa from which Saadya may possibly have borrowed.73 
We quote now a few sentences from the I[khvan es-Safa by 
way of illustration: 
‘“‘The musicians restrict the number of the strings of the lute to 
four,74 neither more nor less, in order that their work might 


7 Although Greek literature offered the basis for the scheme, it was the 
more radical Arabs and Jews who tried to link anything and everything to 
their musical system. Whatever the Christian writers wrote in this fashion 
was always borrowed from the Arabs, even with the help of Arabic words. 
Thus, in Odo de Clugny’s and in Hucbald’s writings occur words like scembs, 
kaphe, neth, caemar, clearly recognisable as Arabic terms. Yet the Christian 
authors do not know their origin or their meanings. Cf. Gerbert, Scriptores I, 
249. Even in our day it could happen that a scholar like G. Lange, (on his 
article on solmization, SIMG, I, 539 ff.) did not recognize the Arabic origin 
of Odo’s syllables. 

7 Cf. Texts A XX, 1, and D 2, third question. See infra appendix of trans- 
lated passages! 

73 Cf. Jacob Guttmann, Die Religionsphilosophie des Saadya Gaon, p. 287 
ff., stresses the almost verbal similarity of the Ikhvan with Saadya’s text in 
the musical portion. Since Honein is older than both Saadya and the Ikhvan, 
we have to look for a common (probably Syrian) source, from which all the 
three authors drew. Cf. Baumstark, Aristoteles bei den Syrern, 1., pp. x-xil. 

74 Cf. Farmer, An old Moorish Lute-tutor, p. 38: ‘‘Ziryab claimed to have 
added a fifth string to the lute... Naturally, he had to connect it with the 
cosmic scheme and hence associated it with a fifth nature — the soul. What 
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resemble the things of sublunar nature in imitation of God’s 
wisdom. 


‘“‘The treble string is like the element of fire, its tone 
being hot and violent. 

“The second string is like the element of air; its tone 
corresponds to the humidity of air and to its softness. 

‘“‘The third string is like the element of water; its tone 
suggests water-like moisture and coolness. 

The bass string is like the heaviness and thickness of the 
element earth.” 


Subsequently, the treble string corresponds to the yellow 
bile, the second string to the blood, the third string to the saliva, 
the bass string to the black bile, as elaborately explained. 

Our source continues: ‘‘If one employs these tones in appro- 
priate melodies and uses these melodies at those times of the 
night or day the nature of which is opposed to the nature of a 
virulent disease ..., they assuage the sickness, breaking up its 
force and relieving the sick ones of their pains.’’75 

Thus music was generally considered a strictly allopathic, 
pain-relieving, or invigorating medicine corresponding to the 
mixtures of the humors and of the elements. Ibn-Sina refers to 
these matters frequently in his Alkanun.?© Throughout Arabic 
literature, the Pythagorean relationship between Astronomy, 
Music, and Medicine is consistently maintained. 

Falaquera’s Mebbakkesh (39b) closely follows these ideas. This 
work is a poetic revision of his aforementioned earlier work 


would have prompted this association? In the Pseudo-Aristotelian De Mundo 
(393a) we find a fifth element,— ether, which occurs in the De Musica of 
Aristides Quintilianus.”’ 

18 Ikhvan es-Safa, ed. Dieterici, (henceforth Diet.) Die Propaedeutik der 
Araber, pp. 126-28. Also infra, appendix of translated passages. 

7% The medico-musical system, as accepted by Arabs and Jews, admits of 
this tabulation. 


STRING ELEMENT HUMOUR QUALITY SEASON 
Zir, (treble) fire yellow bile hot summer 
Mathna, (2nd) air blood humid spring 
Mathlath, (3rd) water phlegm cold winter 


Bam, (bass) earth black bile dry autumn 
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ReSit Hokma, with a stronger emphasis on the Pythagorean 
point of view.77 

The Christian theorists of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century, perhaps even earlier, adopted Judaeo-Arabic concepts 
to such an extent that a considerable influx of semitic theory 
into the medieval world can not be denied. As an important 
translator from the Arabic, we have already mentioned Gundis- 
salinus. We give one other example by quoting a passage of 
Aegidius Zamorensis, an author of the thirteenth century, who 
in his Ars Musica says:7* ‘‘The joining of the elements comes to 
resemble a harmony such as results from a fitting consonance 
of strings and a clear combination of tones. The seasons likewise 
correspond to the elements and vice versa. Air corresponds to 
Spring, Fire to Summer, Earth to Autumn, Water to Winter. 
Thus the eternal God grants us seasons, linked with most fitting 
melodies, in order to alleviate man’s labors. Air, furthermore 
corresponds to Blood, Fire and Summer to Yellow Bile, Earth 
and Autumn to Black Bile, Water and Winter to Phlegm...” 

From here it is only a short step, in fact an imperceptible 
gradation to a detailed and elaborate theory of the influence of 
music upon the individual emotions. We also find in the Jewish 


77. On the relation between Falaquera, Ibn ‘Aknin, and Alfarabi, see 
Farmer, Alfarabi’s Arabic-Latin Writings on Music, p. 6, 57, where a very 
clear picture is given. Also Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers., §12. Thus, Guede- 
mann’s assertion of an allegedly Averroes-influence is no longer tenable. 

78 Cf. Gerbert, Scriptores I1, 376. Of the many fitting instances we selected 
just this one in order to refute Pietzsch’ statement ‘‘that this treatise, in con- 
tradistinction to the others previously mentioned, does not show a recognizable 
influence by the Arabian theory” (op. cit. p. 95). The connection with the 
medico-musical theories of the Arabs is quite unmistakable. However, the 
general extent of Arabic influence upon Western theory is still greatly disputed 
and some caution in this matter is certainly desirable. Cf. the controversy 
between K. Schlesinger and H. G. Farmer in his book, Historical facts for the 
influence of Ar. Music. See also O. Ursprung, Um die Frage nach d. arab. Ein- 
fluss auf d. abendlaendische Mus. d. Mittelalters, in Zeitschrift f. Mus.- Wiss. 
1934, p. 129 ff., with whose conclusions we disagree entirely. Cf. Ribera, op, 
cit. chaps. vii-xii. A brief and cautious summary of this disputed question in 
Reese, op. cit., p. 118 ff., 245 et passim. In Ath. Kircher’s Musurgia universalis, 
(17th cent.!) we find all of the Graeco-Arabic ideas taken up and elaborated. 
(Liber diacriticus, Erothema VI-VII1). 
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and Arabic authors originally Greek doctrines expanded and 
augmented. It seems however that, in this field, the oriental 
nations preferred less of system and more of detail, fewer explana- 
tions and more plain statements. There are even more significant 
differences which we shall consider presently. 

We are confronted now with a perennial problem of philos- 
ophy and aesthetics, a problem which concerns us today as much 
as it did three thousand years ago, and a problem which is un- 
likely ever to be solved objectively. Since it cannot be our task 
to discuss that problem here, we shall only describe the different 
attitudes toward the problem found in Greek, Arabic, and 
Hebrew Literature. 

The problem to which we refer poses two chief questions 
which we shall cite cursorily: 


1. Does music express emotions, and if so, how? 
2. Does music evoke emotions, and if so, how? 


We may, again in a cursory way, name the first question as 
one relating to the expressive powers of music and the other as 
relating to the impressive powers. The very approach to these 
problems differs and shows unique characteristics for Greek, 
Jewish, and Arabic authors, although the answers frequently 
sound similar. But these apparently similar answers must not 
deceive us about the fundamentally different attitudes assumed. 
The Greeks consider the issue either from the psychological- 
ethical side exemplified by the Pythagoreans, Platonists, Aris- 
totelians, or from the purely aesthetic-formalistic side as exem- 
plified by the Sceptics and the Sophists. Both questions are 
answered in the affirmative by the first group, while the Sophists 
deny at least the first question and restrict their affirmative 
answer of the second to a few cases. They explain the influence 
of music upon the emotions by a materialistic theory of the 
association of words and ideas.7? Furthermore, the Greeks are 


79 Cf. Abert, op. cit., §4, 5, 9, 11. The problem itself has created an enor- 
mous literature, of which we can not here give a comprehensive bibliography, 
We mention only the works, in which such bibliographies may be found: 
A. Aber, Handbuch d. Musikliteratur, pp. 470-90; E. Kurth, Musikpsychologie, 
(Index). It was this perennial problem, which created the famous struggle 
for and against Richard Wagner. 
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far more interested in the second question than in the first. 
Both questions were answered in the affirmative by Aristotle. 
To the first he applied the principle of uiwnovs, i.e. imitation 
of the emotions. In dealing with the second, he modifies and even 
contradicts Plato’s explicit evaluation or negation of certain 
modes and their ethos.*° 

Very clear in this respect is the doctrine of Aristoxenos, a 
disciple of Aristotle, who probably gave the first characterization 
of the three rpézrou (styles) viz. the systaltic, the diastaltic, and the 
hesychastic. The first is described as paralysing human energy. 
It includes love-songs as well as funereal lamentations. The second 
is strong and virile, spurs to action and thus becomes the heroic 
style employed in tragedy. The last is in between. It indicates 
and at the same time stimulates balance of mind and feeling.* 
We notice here, as a decisive criterion, the effect which music 
has upon human will-power. A priori Aristoxenos assumes that 
music expresses the same ethos which it is to evoke in the listener. 
In all cases, only such music is supposed to be good which arouses 
ethical powers and eventually dissipates emotions that are harm- 
ful or evil.’ In short, the Greeks aim not to evoke stormy or 
violent feelings but to banish them, thus creating a happy philos- 
ophical balance of the soul. 

Quite different is the Arabic approach and different again the 
Jewish approach. It is here that we find perhaps the only really 
important departure of the Jewish attitude from Arabic influ- 
ence in the entire realm of musical problems. The Arabic writers 
either consider the question in its psycho-physiological, even in 
its materialistic aspect, or view it from the lofty tower of their 
metaphysical or mystical speculations.*s If we ask which attitude 


80 Cf. Plato, Pol. III, 398 C-402. Aristotle, Pol. VIII, 7, 1342a, b. 

8« Cf. H. Abert, op. cit., pp. 67-69. 

8 Cf, Plutarch, Quaest. conviv. III, 8th question., c. 2. ‘The wailing-song 
and the funeral-flute excite pain and bring about tears, but afterwards attune 
the soul to compassion, gradually mitigating and annihilating the painful 
emotion.” 

8 Cf. Arabian Nights, ed. Lane, p. 400: “Ibn Sina hath asserted that the 
lover’s remedy consisteth in melodious sounds, And the company of one like 
his beloved...’ Ibid., p. 129, 302, et passim. Compare with this Shakespeare, 
Twelfth Night, I act, 1st scene: “If Music be the food of love, play on!...” 
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in Arabia was not that of the esoteric scholars but that of the 
people in general, there can be no doubt that the materialistic 
concept represented the common outlook.*4 The Arabs in general 
prefer emotional excitement to eudaemonic pacification. The 
philosophers discarded the sentiment of the masses and adopted 
much of the Greek ideology even if with some change of emphasis. 
However, the question of expression in music is deemed impor- 
tant by Alfarabi, though all but disregarded by the Greeks 
whose distinction between expressive and impressive Alfarabi 
had adopted.*s 

Arabic thinkers raised no issue about harmful and unpleasant 
emotions: ‘(Other good melodies evoke such emotions as satis- 
faction, ire, clemency, cruelty, fear, sadness, regret, and other 
passions.’’* 

While we find some aesthetic speculations in Arabic theory, 
Hebrew theory, though differing but slightly, is not concerned 
with aesthetics at all. This, to be sure, is nothing but an argumen- 
tum e silentio. Yet, considering the scantiness of Jewish literature 
in this field, the fact that genuinely aesthetic statements are 
altogether lacking, might hold some significance. The Jews set 
another principle as their highest, namely that of the mn>. This 
applies to medieval scholasticism as well as to the literature of 
the Cabalists and the Hasidim.*? 


84 Cf. Doughty’s statement about the polar nature of Arabic culture which 
is both rude and refined, containing materialistic and mystic elements at 
the same time. Also: ‘“‘Music is in constant connection with everything 


intoxicating: wine, love, and ecstasy...” (Lachmann, Musik des Orients, 
pp. 98-101.) 

8 Kitab I, p. 13; also Texts A XX, 3. See infra appendix of translated 
passages. 


86 Kitab IL., p. 89 ff. 

87 It is with regret that we have to record the lack of serious scholarly 
efforts in the difficult field of musical elements pervading the literature of the 
Cabalists and the Hasidim. Yet some useful references are given in Idelsohn, 
Jewish Music, pp. 410-434, and Thesaurus, vol. X, introduction; A. v. Thimus, 
Die harmomikale Symbolik des Altertums, 2 vols., a very interesting and stimu- 
lating, if somewhat confused book, filled with polyhistoric knowledge; A. 
Farwell, ‘‘The Sonata form and the Cabbala,” (in Musical Quarterly 1941,1); 
E. Hommel, op. cit., pp. xvi, xxvi, 31, 33, 70, 127, et passim. 
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This antinomy between the Arabic and the Jewish conception 
of music becomes most perceptible in Maimonides. What we have 
said about the state of Arabic music in his time sheds a new light 
on his known responsum. It becomes clear that Maimonides had 
in mind chiefly the exciting’ and sensual songs of the Arabs and 
the Arabian Jews.** 

Maimonides makes three distinctions: 1) He admits that 
there are some few connoisseurs who study Music as a 
suitable means of reaching a higher wisdom (the Greek dvavén- 
ots). But, he continues, one must not base one’s conclusions on 
these individual cases. The laws of the Torah were written not 
for exceptional people but for the majority. 2) The prohibition 
of secular music is based on Hos. 9.1; Isa. 5.12; Amos 6.5; and 
Ber. 24a, emphasizing that, in most instances, music does no- 
thing but excite lust. It makes no difference whether the texts 
of the songs are in Arabic or in Hebrew; for not the language, 
but only the content of utterances matters. The Jewish people 
must become a holy nation, and must avoid everything which 
does not lead to perfection. 3) The music which is mentioned 
and even recommended by the Gaonim is of a purely religious 
character and consists of psalms, hymns, and songs of exultation. 
Secular music ought not to be tolerated; surely not when it is 
performed in a tavern and by all means not when performed by 
a singing female. Elsewhere, however, music as a therapeutic 
measure®? recieves Maimonides’ commendation. 

All that separates the ideology of Jewish philosophers from 
the Arabic view is clearly recognizable in this responsum. Mai- 
monides endorses religious music. He wishes to eliminate all 
secular music regardless of the few individuals who study such 
music in order to achieve a higher wisdom. He stresses the biblical 
and talmudic tradition and opposes the fashion of his time. In 
his preoccupation with the religio-ethical effects, Maimonides 
completely ignores aesthetic appreciation. (The same is true 


88 Infra appendix of translated passages. Goldziher, in MGWJ 1873 omits 
consideration of the tendency of Arabic music at the time of Maimonides. 

8 Here it is the physician Maimonides who speaks, the faithful disciple 
of the great Arabic tradition of medicine. Also infra appendix of translated 
passages. Cf. Maimonides, o’p15 nanv, ed. Gorfinkle, p. 30. 
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as we know, of his attitude toward poetry.)° On the whole, 
Maimonides faithfully reflects the Platonic and not the Aristo- 
telian viewpoint. Like Plato he gives an ethical evaluation rather 
than an aesthetic classification.” Still there are also some devia- 
tions. The highest aim of the Greek philosopher-artist is the 
world of Ideas. Music is only an instrument for ethical educa- 
tion,” and has all but lost its religious function. The highest 
goal of Maimonides, on the other hand, is the intellectual and 
ethical perfection which leads to the prophetic perception of 
the Divine. Music may, in some cases, conduct one to this goal. 
Nonetheless, music has no place in ethical training. Thus there 


9° Many centuries later, a truly Christian philosopher, a stranger to his 
own contemporaries, displayed a somewhat similar attitude toward music. 
In Kierkegaard’s Entweder Oder we meet striking resemblances to Maimonides. 
But the Danish thinker grants us a choice only between the beautiful and the 
good, which becomes not a little difficult, when Kierkegaard makes Mozart 
his champion of beauty. 

% We set the typical statments of both Plato and Maimonides side by 
side. 


Plato, Legg. II 668 A, Pol. III. 398 C, 


Pol. II. 376 E, Legg. II. 669 etc. 


Then, when anyone says that Music 
is to be judged by pleasure this can- 
not be admitted; and if there be any 
Music of which pleasure is the cri- 
terion, such Music is not to be sought 
out or deemed to have any real excel- 
lence but only that other kind of 
Music, which is an imitation of the 
good. The chief place of Music is in 
the paideia. (Transl. by Jowett, IV, 
p. 197.) 


Maimonides, Responsum on Music 


Secular Music is to be prohibited, be- 
cause it arouses lust and wickedness. 
Music of a religious character and 
Music leading to ethical wisdom is 
permitted. The only decisive criterion 
of Music’s value is its religious-ethical 
essence. The chief place of Music is 
in the synagogue, and generally, in 


' worship. 


%Au fond Plato seems to have cherished the same ideas as Maimonides. 


regarding the religious functions of Music, although he is not quite as out- 
spoken on this issue, and clothes his conception in the form of a historical 
report. He says: ‘‘Among us and our forefathers... Music was divided into 
various classes and styles; one class of song was that of prayers to the gods, 
which bore the name of hymns; contrasted with this was another class, best 
called dirges; paeans formed another; and yet another was the dithyramb, 
named, I fancy, after Dionysos’... (Plato, Legg. III, Transl. by Bury, vol. I, 
p. 245) 
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are two different levels on which music appears as a spiritual 
force. It is hard to avoid associating the position of Maimonides 
with the function of music in the troops of ancient prophets, 
where it aroused the ms13, the prophetic inspiration.%? Maimon- 
ides refers in fact to the story of the prophet Elisha: “But now 
bring me a minstrel. And it came to pass, when the minstrel 
played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him.’’% This inci- 
dent is mentioned in the philosophies of music throughout the 
ages, together with references to David, Miriam, and Asaph. 
The Church Fathers took over the practice and passed it on to 
the philosophers as an irrefutable proof that music has divine 
potentialities.%5 Jewish literature also refers to this frequently. 

We shall limit ourselves to three quotations which elucidate 
and confirm our interpretation of Maimonides’ allusion. 


1. Isaac ben Abraham Latif, Ginze Hamelek, chap. 15. 
“‘After this science (Geometry) there follows the science 
of Music which is a propaedeutic one, leading to im- 
provement of the psychological disposition as well as to 


93 Maimonides mentions the story of Elisha while discussing the nature 
of prophecy. Cf. More II, 32. Cf. Plotinus’ great conception of the chanted 
prayer: “‘The tune of an incantation, a significant cry... these too have a 
power over the soul . . . similarly with regard to prayers; the prayer is answered 
by the mere fact that one part and the other part (of the All) are wrought in 
to one tone like a musical string which, plucked at one end, vibrates at the 
other also...’’ (Mackenna, Plotinus on the Nature of the Soul, p. 96.) 

94 Dr. Morgenstern, in his illuminating ‘‘Amos-studies III,’”’ looks upon 
the Elisha story from quite a different angle: ‘‘And in order to divine for them 
as requested Elisha proceeded to work himself into a state of ecstasy, in accord- 
ance with the customary technique of the professional prophets, by having 
a musician play in his presence. The significance of this procedure is unmistak- 
able. Within two years after the death of Elijah Elisha had fallen from the 
high level of prophetic standards and technique of his great master to the 
much lower level of the professional prophets...’ (HUCA XV., p. 228.) 

9s Of the innumerable references to the stories of David or Elisha, we 
mention here only three of the most characteristic ones from Christian sources. 


(1) Joanni Damasceni vita a Joanne Hierosolymttano conscripta (Patr 
Graeca, vol. 94, 473.) 


(2) Regino Prumiensis, (d. 915) in Patr. Lat., vol. 132, 490. 


(3) Roger Bacon, Opus maius, (transl. by R. B. Burke, I., 259 tf.). Here 
the philosopher confounds the name Elisha with Elijah! 
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understanding of some of the higher intellectual prin- 
ciples, as was manifest in the case of Elisha, when he said: 
‘But now bring me a minstrel’. . .”’%° 

2. With more elaboration, Ibn ‘Aknin states: “And we 
discover that those who desire the spirit of prophecy em- 
ploy musical instruments, playing them when they desire 
the vision. The instruments bring about keenness of mind 
and judgement, and invigorate the mental faculties for 
the reception of spiritual wisdom. It is said: ‘Thou wilt 
come to Gibeah’.. .’”” Here Ibn Aknin refers to the story 
of Saul and the prophets. (I. Sam. 10.5). Then he con- 
tinues: ‘“‘And Elisha, the prophet, could not attain to the 
prophetic vision, because he was in a rage against the 
king of Israel, and the prophetic vision did not come 
because passion had prevailed over spiritual perception. 
Therefore he told them: ‘Bring me a minstrel’. . . ’’97 

3. Then there is Falaquera who, in his Mebbakesh, as- 
signs a primacy to the religious function of music as he 
had not done in his earlier work ReSit Hokma. Falaquera 
stresses this point as follows: ‘‘Know, my son, that one 
of the reasons why the wise men cultivated the science 
of music was their use of it in their temples of worship, 
when they brought their offerings. They also employed 
melodies for their prayers and for the praise of the Crea- 
tor. Some of these tunes affected the heart to such an 
extent that whoever heard them concentrated his mind, 
repented, and turned away from his sins.’’ Later he re- 
ports: “‘They assert also that as soon as the soul hears 


music congenial to its own nature..., it yearns for its 
Creator, longing to reach Him. It subsequently contemns 
the miseries .. . of the temporal world .. . and meditates 


upon the world supernal.’’% 


When it comes to the doctrine of virtue, the interrelationship 
between philosophy and music becomes even more pronounced. 
A realm almost mystical opens up before us when we consider 
the Neo-Platonic philosophy of the movements of the soul as 
affected by music. Here Greek, Arabic, and Jewish views con- 
verge. We confront an eclectic syndrome of ideas from Plato, 
Aristotle, Porphyry, and Plotinus. In one and the same work,9% 


9% See our Texts E. 

97 Cf. Guedemann, op. cit. p. 97/8. 

98 See our Texts D 2. 

9° Honein — Alharizi’s Maxims of the Philosophers. 
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we may find the views of all four philosophers resting peacefully 
side by side. We give but one example: “‘Living in solitude, the 
soul sings plaintive melodies (emphasizing the vanity of the 
world) whereby it reminds itself of its own superior world. As soon 
as Nature (the physical world) sees this. ..she presents herself 
in various forms, introduced one by one to the soul, until she 
finally succeeds in recapturing the soul. The latter, busy with 
wordly affairs, soon forsakes its own true essence and abandons 
that which is sublime in composition and in the rhythm of 
artistic molodies. At last..., the soul is entirely submerged in 
Nature’s ocean.9 

Very similar ideas may be found in Aristides Quintilianus 
who describes the soul’s solitude, the cathartic influence of music 
upon it, and the temptations, such as those offered by tawdry 
pleasures,'°° that keep it from perfection. 

Alongside of this grand and lofty vision, we find strictly 
Platonic theories like those in chapter 19:15,'% and particularly 
19:11, which illustrate doctrines stressed in the Republic.'? 
Aristotelian thoughts are also not missing: ‘‘As soon as the melody 
disappears, the hearers remember it and yearn for it and do not 
find repose until they have repeated it several times, by which 
repetition the soul finally obtains rest, pleasure, and relief.’’*% 
Completely Aristotelian also are maxims 19:19, and 18:5, all in 
the Maxims of the Philosophers. 

The materialistic views seem to be genuinely Arabic.‘ In the 


99 See our Texts A XVIII, 8. This thought might in a more general form 
occur in Schopenhauer’s Welt als Wille und Vorstellung. Cf. Rosenthal in 
HUCA XV., p. 468. See infra appendix of translated passages. 

100 Cf. AQM, p. 184. 

rot Cf, Plato, Timaeus 67 B; also Gellius, Noctes Atticae V., 15. 

102 The famous passages of Plato’s Republic III 398 C ff. breathes quite 
the same spirit, also Legg. II. 669 C. It was these intolerant statements that 
provoked the sharp opposition of Aristotle and Aristoxenos. 

103 Cf, Ps.-Aristotle, Problems XIX., 5, 40. 

104 Cf. Lange, The History of Materialism, (transl. by Thomas), p. 177. 
‘“‘Mohammedanism is more favorable to materialism than Chrisianity or 
Judaism.’’ Also p. 181: ‘They (the Arabs) set to work with a independent 
feeling for exact observation, and developed especially the doctrine of life, 
which stands in so close a connection with the problems of materialism.” 
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Hebrew sources, such are almost entirely missing.'°> Details about 
the individual virtues, so extensively pondered by the Greeks, are 
but rarely found in Jewish literature. On the other hand, the 
Arabs, particularly Alfarabi and Ghazzali, reared a considerable 
hierarchy of the virtues that music was believed to promote.’ 
Once more, it is Saadya who follows the Arabic way. The virtues, 
according to Saadya, are power to reign, fortitude, humility, 
joy, and sorrow(!). Saadya closely connects these virtues with 
the physiological theory which we have already noticed, the 
theory of the effect which music has upon the humors. In general, 
Saadya follows the Maxims of the Philosophers (20,1) and shows 
striking similarities to the Jkhvan.*°? However, he does not refer 
to those virtues which Plato ‘‘standardized:’’*°* cogia, aweypo- 
atvvn, dukavocvyn, avdpeta. As for the rest, Hebrew literature 
prefers to stress the virtues that are dianoetic or prophetic, 
apparently assuming that the practical virtues, the ordinary or 
civic ones, were already achieved by the performance of the 
nvyisr. 

If we ask which element of music was supposed to possess 
the greater ethical power, melody or rhythm, we must answer 
without hesitation: rhythm. On this point, Arabs, Greeks, and 
Jews agree completely. That this view has generally been ac- 
cepted, we can see from all of the later Greek and Arabic writ- 
ers.1°? Saadya’s entire theory is based on the rhythmical con- 
structions common in Arabic theory.?” 


15 The only inklings of materialistic reasoning are such as might be found 
in Saadya and Falaquera. Yet, in both instances, the materialistic trend of 
thought is more than counterbalanced by a strong emphasis on religious prin- 
ciples. 

106 Cf, Ribera, op. cit., p. 90 ff. 

107 Supra, note 73. 

108 Plato, Res publica, (Pol.) IV., 441 C. See also Texts A XVIII, 6. 

109 Aristotle, Poetics chap. i, also AQM p. 31 very clearly. 

110 This fact has been overlooked by all writers on Saadya; perhaps because 
the passage about Music is a “rather dark one’’ (Steinschneider), ‘‘offers 
difficulties” (Guttmann), ‘‘has not been properly explained’’ (Malter.) In 
view of Saadya’s emphasis upon rhythm, the statement of P. Gradenwitz 
(in MGWZJ 1936, p. 463) that the Rabbis unanimously objected to rhythmical 
music, cannot be upheld. 
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The Maxims of the Philosophers recount manifold and varied 
effects, supposedly produced by music, but not belonging to the 
category of philosophy or ethos. It is not easy to bring these 
“tall stories’? under a common denominator. In most cases we 
find that these tales are ancient and famous. We cite here a few 
examples: 

The stories of the magic effect of music upon animals are 
very old and go back to the legends of Orpheus and Arion. They 
belong to the Pythagorean stock in trade." Rams, dogs, dolphins, 
swans, and — grasshoppers! — were considered music producing 
creatures." We find the grasshopper story repeated in Fala- 
quera’s Mebakkesh; it goes back to Strabo, Diodorus, and 
Pausanias.*3 Plato and Plutarch, as well as all of the others, 
mention the correct explanation, namely the sound resulting 
from the rapid vibration of the wings. That camels are stimu- 
lated by music, as told throughout Arabic literature, is probably 
based upon the fact that camel drivers used specially rhythmical 
songs to keep their animals going." 

Other legends tell of the invigorating effect of music upon 
entire armies, upon individual warriors, and upon race horses, 
and the like." In most cases the explanation is simple: the 
equable rhythm of martial music and the shattering blasts of 
trumpets operate as directive signals effecting a coordination of 
movement among the hearers." 


ut In all of these legends magical ideas play an obvious part. A good 
collection of all of the Greek musical myths is to be found in Burney’s General 
History of Music, I., p. 150 ff. See also Combarieu, Musique et Magie. 

u2 Tragedy means “‘song of the goat;” Dolphins are glorified with regard 
to music by Pliny, IX., cap. 1, Herodotus, and Plutarch. Swans, the prophetic 
birds, are considered most musical by Plato, (Phaidon), Aelian, and many 
others. Cf. Burney, loc cit. See also W. Bacher, Nizamt’s Alexanderbuch, pp. 78- 
80. 

13 Cf. Burney, op. cit., p. 161. 

14 Cf, Diet., p. 103. Also Texts A XIX, 6; Bacher, op. cit., and Texts D 2. 
Infra appendix of translated passages. 

us All these stories are probably as old as music itself. We shall consider 
the sources of some of our anecdotes in chap. VII. 

16 See our Texts A XX. 5, 6. et passim. Infra appendix of translated pas- 
sages. 
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The comparison between the effects of music and of wine 
appears many times and in many places and is, beyond doubt, 
very ancient. Our first record seems to come directly from 
Pseudo-Aristotle (Probl. XIX,43). More outspoken is Plutarch: 
‘‘We see that wine, like music, having intensified courage and 
strength, calms and soothes reason, so that when one has over- 
come drunkenness, one finds one’s self at rest.’’"7 It is an old 
saying: Cantores amant humores.7® 


IV 
THE HARMONY OF THE SPHERES 


Closely related to the ethos doctrine is the venerable principle 
of the harmony of the spheres.*?? This ancient and beautiful con- 
ception was, as we know, one of the key-stones of Pythagorean 
cosmology. But today it has begun to appear that the idea of 
sounding spheres originated much earlier, in Egyptian, perhaps 
also in Babylonian culture. Apparently, it belonged to the 
esoteric doctrines of the priestly classes. Only in Greek philosophy 
does this conception step out into the light of public discussion. 
The Greeks incorporated the idea into the general principle of 
harmony within the universe and within the human soul. 

For Plato’s cosmogony, harmony in its widest sense is an 
indispensable element.*?° Plato’s allusion to the dance of the stars 
and to their perfect proportions represents a distinctly Pythag- 
orean trend of thought. Aristotle was the only great philosopher 


7 Plutarch, Quaest. conviv. III., qu. 8, c 2. 

18 Cf. Mose ibn Ezra, Sepher ha-Tarsi§, ed. Ginzburg, Berlin 1886, p. 31: 
WEN) MINwWI PRO) MID Y 19H) 13N4) WN yn AAT 4y MDW) anya ary Ap% pw An 
Soo alelniress 

19 How inseparably these two conceptions are connected may be seen. 
in the following juxtaposition of sentences: ‘‘Coelum ipsum sub harmoniae 
modulatione revolvitur. Musica movet affectus.” (Isidorus Hisp. in Gerbert, 
Script. I 20 b.) 

20 Cf. Plato, Timaeus 34 B ff. Pol. VII, 530. The word xopetoy used in 
Timaeus 40 c can be understood only as the rhythmic motion of the heavenly 
bodies. 
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of his time who energetically combated the idea, although he did 
acknowledge its fascinating beauty.’ Of the later thinkers, the 
Neo-Platonists and the Pythagoreans again stressed this con- 
ception. Thence it found its way into the astronomy and the music 
of the dying ancient world. Ptolemy and Aristides Quintilianus 
fashioned very concrete and mathematically elaborate systems, 
of cosmic harmony, developing some of the ideas of Nicomachus 
of Gerasa.?3 The last mentioned was one of the many Syrian 
writers who formed the bridge between Greece and Arabia over 
which Pythagorean doctrines traveled.™ 

The theory of cosmic harmony was not altogether as popular 
with the Arabs or with the Jews as it had been with the Greeks. 
Hence the concept of spheric harmony, fitting so beautifully into 
the general apyuovia Kécuou of the Greek philosophers, while 
accepted and mentioned by the Arabs, was not greeted by them 
with much enthusiasm.” Alfarabi, for one, opposed it. He vents 
his feelings against this doctrine in the words: ‘The opinion of 
the Pythagoreans that the planets and stars produce harmonious 
sounds in their courses is erroneous.’’??° Nevertheless, most of the 
Arabic authors adhered to the ancient idea, notwithstanding 
Alfarabi’s great prestige. It became a cherished tradition aban- 
doned unwillingly, even when not accorded much weight. 

Different from this is the attitude to be found in Hebrew 
literature. Allusions to the harmony of the spheres appear already 
in the Bible. The Talmud also accepts the theory, though not 


1 Cf, Aristotle, De caelo, chap. ix, 290b 12. 

122 Cf, Heath, Aristarchus, pp. 105-115. 

123 Cf, Ptolemy, Harmonics, ed. Duering, III., chap. xvi-ixx; AQWM IIL., 
pp. 145-155; Nicomachus Gerasenus in v. Jan, Script., pp. 230-43, 272, 276-80, 
et passim. A survey of the entire ideology is given in Piper, Mythologie und 
Symbolik der christlichen Kunst, 1., pp. 245-75. 

124 Tt is significant that three of the most important authors on music in 
Greek were Syrians, viz. Nicomachus of Gerasa, (ca. 100 A.D.), Porphyrius 
of Tyrus, (ca. 260 A.D.), and Jamblichus of Coelesyria, (Palestine, ca. 310 
A.D.). Also infra in Chap. vi. 

1s Except the Ikhvan which, being fervently Pythagorean, stresses to the 
utmost the conception of spheric harmony. Cf. Diet., pp. 162 ff. On Al-Kindi’s 
attitude see Steinschneider, Alfarabi, p. 80. 

126 Cf, Kitab, I., p. 28. 
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in a straightforward unequivocal way.’ Jewish literature, ac- 
cordingly, links the harmony of the spheres to biblical and tal- 
mudical authorities rather than to a supposed harmony of the 
universe. If a Jewish writer was, in addition, inclined toward 
Pythagorean ideas, he would naturally support those ideas with 
the available biblical statements. Philo is the most vigorous 
advocate of the Pythagorean idea among the earlier Jewish 
philosophers. To him, the heavens are the archetype for all 
musical instruments. The purpose of the musical structure of the 
cosmos is to provide the accompaniment for hymns of praise. 
The seven planets are compared to the seven strings of the lyre.778 

Among the texts considered in this article, only Falaquera 
(in his Mebakkesh) and Latif affirm the harmony of the spheres, 
though the latter alone supports the theory by biblical cita- 
tions.° In his earlier work Resit Hokmah Falaquera follows Ibn 
‘Aknin almost verbatim or rather Ibn ‘Aknin’s source, Alfarabi’s 
De Scientis, not even mentioning cosmic harmony.*3° It appears 
that Falaquera later became more friendly to the old Pythag- 
orean theory. As for Latif, it is characteristic that he constantly 
emphasizes the esoteric nature of his ruminations: ‘‘The psalmist 
has spoken cryptically ... I can explain no more... This specu- 
lation can be grasped only by those who are initiated into both 
sciences.’’3! The Neo-Platonists, Moses ibn Ezra and Abraham 
ibn Ezra, both accepted the doctrine. The first acclaims it in 
his poems;*3? the latter, less ardent, is content with one or two 


27 Ps. 19.1; 93.4, 96.11,97.6. Job 38.7, 38.37. Ezek. 1.4, 1.22. bJoma 20b, 21a. 

™8 Cf. Philo, De somn. III., 212/13. ‘O rolvuy obpavds, Td povorkns 
apxeéturov bpyavov, akpws Hpwoodar Soxei dé ovdev erepov 7 iva of ext 
Tyne TOU Tov Odwy Tarpds aldduervor Buvor povouxds é€mupdddovta. 
Elsewhere he states that the idea of cosmic harmony has been developed by 
the Chaldeans. See also H. Abert, Die Musikanschauung des Mittelalters, 
p. 39 ff. Also I, Heinemann’s article Philo in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencycl. 
des klassischen Altertums. 

79 Cf. our Texts D 1. 

%¢ Cf. Brockelmann, op. cit. Supplem. I, p. 377. Also infra chap. VII. The 
decisive word in that matter was spoken by Farmer, Alfarabi’s Arabic-Latin 
Writings on Music. 

13 Cf. our Texts E. 

32 Moses ibn Ezra writes in a piyut for (manv) .. . 8a¥ NON%D ‘A 9 AWITD 
A)pa uy? Tora ow Dw. 
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mentions of it. Strangely enough, of all biblical passages alluding 
to cosmic harmony, Abraham ibn Ezra chooses Ps. 93.4, while 
he misses such inviting opportunities as those offered by Job 38.7 
or 38.37.33 Simon Duran also broaches the ancient idea in the 
same connection.*4 

The most consistent and significant opponent of the entire 
doctrine is Maimonides; in his Moreh he unequivocally expresses 
his antagonism.%5 Thus we arrive at the surprising conclusion 
that philosophers of the greatest consequence in their respective 
lands viz. Aristotle, Alfarabi, and Maimonides were sceptical of 
or even inimical to the theory of cosmic harmony. To what extent 
the latter two did or did not follow Aristotle in that question, is 
a problem with which we shall not deal. Yet the attitude of these 
thinkers did not deter later generations from returning to the 
old Pythagorean track. In Hebrew literature, however, Maimoni- 
des almost set a standard on this issue, so that the principle of 


33 Cf. Abr. ibn Ezra to Ps. 93.4. 0°39 oD MAPS aN :oA7 OD NIFIpD, 
21ND 1D) MFP 0992929 9D NSF AN ODI OWA TIN ANY oO Awd OAW OTN ONY 
Avyd ONY 1D? NF AWD WIN Iydw &F MAPA WFR) O37 OD APD Sxprma 
"oa own. To Job 38.7 he says simply: "omyinnm) oni x7 onyim’. To Job 
38.37 *... DIDIN WW PX °NID PIYI VDDD ONIN OW °D WDDD WIND 310? %d." 

134 Cf, Simon Duran, Magen Abot, 52 ff. 

335 Maimonides, More II, #8, (chap. xxxii.) We may realize here to what 
an extent the different translations of a single Scriptural verse have influenced 
philosophy. The passage, Job 38.37 says: »» o’Dy *%an ADIN oOrpnw 75D? »D" 
"»2w. Vulgate: Quis enarrabit coelorum rationem, et concentum coeli quis 
dormire faciat? Authorized version: Who can number the clouds in wisdom? — 
or who can stay the bottles of heaven? The interpretation of the Vulgate may 
be found also in Hebrew literature; Cf. Abr. ibn Daud, Commentary on Sefer 
Yezirah, chap. i, f. 27, col. 3, where nny »9:) is derived from 723) 923. See also 
Steinschneider HB XIII, 35. The Christian philosophers refer to the Vulgate 
version, which is their chief basis for the doctrine of spheric harmony. Cf. 
Boethius, De Musica, Patr. Lat. LXIII, 1171. Also Aurel. Reomensis, in 
Gerbert, Scriptores I., 32, who refers to the passage from Job and to the seven 
voces of the planets, linking them to the eight musical modes of the Church. 
This idea occurs also in cabalistic literature in connection with Ps. 29,2-9, 
where the seven voices of God are interpreted in quite the same manner. 
Allusions to the astro-musical idea are very frequent. Kepler himself defended 
this theory in his Harmonice mundi, and Shakespeare refers to it in the beauti- 
ful passage, The Merchant of Venice, Act V, sc. 1. 
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spheric harmony was abandoned by most of his followers.%° It 
appeared instead in the camp of his antagonists, i.e. in the 
literature of the Cabalists. There it received the utmost elabora- 
tion throughout the following centuries. We cannot discuss these 
sources here, for the position of music in the esoteric literature 
of the Jews would take a special study. It may suffice to refer to 
the many commentaries on the Sefer Yegirah and on the Zohar, 
in all of which the principle of spheric harmony plays an impor- 
tant part.737 


V 
MusIcAL THEORY 


The struggles over the esthetics of music present a spectacle of 
fiery dispute. Alongside of the conflict over the respective rank- 
ings of secular music and sacred music, the theory of music was 
itself a field of debate. Theory in the middle ages, though always 
lagging behind living music, either dominated living music or 
did not concern itself with the practice of music at all. 

Up to this point, we have surveyed not musical theory proper 
but, so to speak, the theory of theory, i.e. the philosophy of 
music. We occasionally inserted a word of caution that, so far 
as we know anything about the subject, it is difficult to harmonize 
the speculations of the philosophers with.actual practice. Instead 
of receiving the bread of living craftsmanship, we have some- 
times been fed with the stones of speculation. But now we have 
finished our study of mixed ideologies and may proceed to con- 
sider musical theory itself. As music formulated its own autono- 
mous laws, many of the ideas which were often the product of 
mystic speculation yielded to common sense. The full fruits of 
this painful process did not mature until the seventeenth cen- 


36 Cf. Steinschneider, Alfarabi, p. 244, (note to p. 80.) 

37 Cf. A. v. Thimus, Die Harmonikale Symbolik des Altertums. The entire 
second volume is devoted to the acoustic and harmonic ideas of cabalistic 
literature. I have to confess, however, that, in spite of the tremendous amount 
of material, accumulated by the author, and the many astonishing ideas he 
presents, the work as a whole did not convince me. 
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tury. Meanwhile music lost its universal all-embracing import, 
and that loss was by no means trivial. 

Pythagoreanism (which may certainly be called a religion) 
and likewise Judaism forced all musical thinking into a cast- 
iron frame of cosmological, ethical, and theological postulates, 
ignoring the aesthetic entirely. Early Christianity and Islam faith- 
fully imitated this ascetic pattern. Not until the tenth century 
do we find the inception of independent thinking among the 
musical theorists of the Christians, Arabs, and Jews. Even these 
base their ideas, without exception, upon the ancient Greek 
assumptions. 

In concrete musical descriptions, our original sources are | 
poor. Whenever we are in need of additional knowledge we have 
to turn to Arabic literature for analogies. There is, besides, al- 
most an entire lack of musical notation. Later we shall deal with 
the very few instances of notation extant. 


TONAL SYSTEM, INTERVALS AND THEIR CALCULATION 


We must distinguish between the theoretical system of the 
scale, and that of the usual modes (Gebrauchstonleiter). From our 
Hebrew sources we know only of a diatonic system of eight 
tones within the octave.%38 Of chromatic systems we have no. 
sign at all, which does not mean of course that such did not 
exist. The eight tones were naturally connected with numerologi- 
cal speculations in the manner of the Greeks and Arabs. While 
we are well informed about the computation of the intervals 
within the theoretical system, we know almost nothing about the 
structure of the usual modes. That modes existed and were 
regarded as an important part of music, we shall show later on. 
But beyond this, everything is obscure. 


138 Cf, Latif’s (Texts E) Interpretation of Ps. 29.4—9; all of this is paralleled 
by the Christian interpretation of Vergil’s verse: (Aen. VI, 545 f.) 
“Nec non Thraeicius longa cum veste sacerdos 
obloquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum”’ 
This quotation descends through most of the Christian theorists down to tic 
XVth century. See infra appendix of translated passages! 
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Arabic literature on the theory of music is more extensive 
than Hebrew literature on that topic. Still, it is difficult to ac- 
quire from the numerous descriptions of Arabic music by Arabic 
writers anything like a consistent picture while, owing to the 
dearth of extant sources, the situation with the Hebrew writers 
is still worse. Jews as well as Arabs speak clearly and unequiv- 
ocally only in one regard, namely, in matters involving mathe- 
matics — above all, in the computation of intervals; this being 
a field in which the Arabs, chiefly Alfarabi have pioneered. We 
regret that we can not credit the Jews with having equalled or 
excelled them. Quite to the contrary! 

Jewish calculation of intervals is as complex as it is poor 
by comparison with the methods of Euclid or Nicomachus, not 
to mention a master like Ptolemy. This calculation is based upon 
the Euclidian division of the fundamental string into overtones 
(superparticulars) which produces the intervals. With the octave, 
(51a tac@v =diD2 ~ws om = bi-l-kull) the fifth and the fourth the 
chief concern, the imperfect consonances are neglected. The 
Arabs were in this respect much more thorough, for they em- 
ployed, besides the division of the octave, also the various divi- 
sions of the fourth, from which Alfarabi deduced the three favor- 
ite genera of Arabic music based strictly on Greek theory." The 
Arabs also knew the mathematical proportions of all of the other 
intervals within the octave itself. The Jews added to this simple 
division a great deal of somewhat clumsy calculation attempting 
to formulate the mathematical rule of the progression of over- 
tones, ot (Fifth =1+1/.=3/,, Fourth=1-+1/3=*/3).4° One of 
our sources, Isaiah ben Isaac, could not express himself as tech- 
nically as he perhaps wished, because his work, a commentary 
to Ibn Sina’s Alkanun, was not for musicians or mathematicians 
but for physicians. An advance beyond Isaiah ben Isaac is 
achieved by Abulafia who investigates the relations of the two 


39 Kitab, p. 55. 

40 Cf, Texts G. 

Farmer’s remark (Facts on Arabian musical influence, p. 68.) about the 
“thoughtful animadversion of Euclid by Isaiah b. Isaac’’ is well-meant, but 
gives the Hebrew author undeserved credit. See infra appendix of translated 
passages! 
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consonances (combined proportions) to each other.™4? He too 
neglects the intervals of the third and the sixth, probably because 
these intervals were of no consequence in a music which lacked 
chords almost entirely.*# 


CONSONANCE AND DISSONANCE 


To this subject, our only reference is one passage in Isaiah 
ben Isaac. The octave, of course, is considered the perfect con- 
sonance. Some hidden allusions to the value of the various con- 
sonances or dissonances are scattered through cabalistic litera- 
ture.'# Already in the manuscripts of the fifteenth century, the 
entire Western theory of consonances is accepted by the Jews. 


MODES, TROPI, STRUCTURAL LAWS OF MELODY 


a) Modes of melody. We have evidence of the existence of 
various melodic modes in the theory of the Jews. In fact, it would 
be almost a miracle if the Jews did not employ modes, for we 
know today that the principle of modality was prevalent in the 
entire world of the Near and Middle East, including Greece. 
Saadya tries hard to prove that already the Levites of the Temple 
used a system of eight distinct modes for their rendition of the 
Psalms.™44 Elsewhere Saadya states that certain Psalms had to 
be sung in specific and unchangeable modes, in accordance with 
their respective superscriptions."45 The theory of modality is more 


mt Cf, Texts F. See infra appendix of translated passages! 

142 Infra on Harmonies! 

™3 Cf, A. v. Thimus, op. cit., chap. 3 and 4. Kiesewetter’s contemp- 
tuous remark, (op. cit., p. 25) that the Arabs valued the consonances only 
according to their arithmetical relationship is unacceptable. For one thing the 
Arabs employed other criteria as well, such as the psychological effectiveness 
of intervals and scales. On the other hand, the arithmetical criterion is ample, 
since the more perfect consonance is always represented by the simpler pro- 
portion. See aso R. Lachmann, of. cit., p. 51. 

™44 Galliner, Saadya’s Psalmuebersetzung, p. 22. Also S. H. Margulies, 
Saadya’s Psalmuebersetzungen, pp. 13, 22. 

us EK, Cohn in Magazin fuer die Wissenschaft des Judentums 1881, p. 65 /66. 
“Die zweite Anordnung war, dass gewisse Psalmen nach einer bestimmten 
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clearly announced by Latif who connects the tone of the octave 
with the eighth mode and, at the same time, with the super- 
scription ‘Al Ha¥minit.™° Nowhere can we find a definition of the 
term ‘‘mode’”’ (m2), 79°y], dip, pin pn, yuyi, Arab. naghama, 
asabi‘, magam.).%47 Modern musicology identifies ‘‘mode’’ with 
the Arabic Magam, or the Byzantine-Syriac jhxos=ikhadia of 
which Idelsohn gives a highly valuable description.%* Mode may 
be explained, in short, as a fixed pattern of a melody containing 
certain motives. These have the respective functions of beginning, 
ending, conjunction, and disjunction. The composer’s task is 
that of arranging the pre-existing motives according to his ideas 
and according to the rules of the respective Magam, embellish- 
ing them and grouping them. The composer has to adhere, how- 
ever, to the particular properties of his chosen Magam. Thus, 
‘‘Maqam exists only in the sense of a Platonic idea” (R. Lach- 
mann).%8° The individual melodies (In?=Ar. Jahan; myu=Ar. 


Tonarv, uie nicht veraendert werden durfte, gesungen werden sollten, je nach- 
dem eine solche Melodie in der Ueberschrift angedeuted ist. Der Ausdruck 
myn bezeugt eine bestimmte Sangesweise.’” 

46 Cf. Texts E. See infra appendix of translated passages. 

47 Infra on Terminology. Cf. also Idelsohn in MGWJ 1913, 314 ff., and 
Bacher in REJ Vol. 50, viii ff. 

148 Cf. Idelsohn in STMG XV, p. 11 ff. The vast field of modality contains 
an equally large literature of which we can cite here only the standard works: 


Syrian modality : Dom Jeannin, Les chants liturgiques de Syrie 
Byzantine modality: Wellesz, Byzantin. Musik 
Arabian modality : Idelsohn in SIMG, loc. cit. 
v. Hornbostel in SIMG VIII, p. 1 ff. 
R. Lachmann, op. cit. 
R. Lach, ‘‘Die vergleichende Musikwissenschaft,”’ in 
Sitzungsberichten der Akad. d. Wissensch., Wien, 
vol. 200, 1924. 
Gregorian Geaotegs P. Wagner, Die Greg. Melodien, III. 
A. Gastoue, l’origine du Chant Romaine. 
Jewish modality : Thesaurus, I, IV, V, VII. (Idelsohn) 
Werner, ‘‘Preliminary Notes,” in HUCA 1940. 


149 This system is closely related to the idea of the Bible accents, (n1213) 
which are also divided into conjunctive, disjunctive, and ending signs. 
139 Lachmann, op, cit., p. 59. 
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ghind) are but the various images of the Platonic idea." Some 
scholars are of the opinion that this principle of strict modality 
was not genuinely Arabic, but was imported from Byzantium, 
Syria, and Persia, Although this seems improbable, considering 
the fact that the entire music of the Near and Middle East is 
based upon this principle, we cannot render a final judgement 
until the many manuscripts of the early Islamic period which 
deal with music, become available for our use.*s? 

b) The Number of the Modes. In the older literature we hear, 
almost invariably, of eight modes. We are, of course, inclined, 
to associate the number eight with the eight tones of the diatonic 
scale, thus ascribing to each tone its own mode. However, we 
must consider, first, that the octave can be divided variously, 
e. g. into five, twelve, seventeen, or even twenty-four parts. All 
of these divisions do indeed occur. Secondly, it is not certain at 
all that these modes were connected with the eight tones of the 
scale, even of the diatonic scale. Thirdly, as we shall see later 
on, there were eight rhythmic modes besides the melodic ones. 
Here it is quite obvious that the number eight was artificially 
imposed upon the rhythmic modes since, for rhythm, an equi- 
valent to the octave does not exist. Moreover, we have evidence 
that originally the Arabs employed ten rhythmic modes" (Arab. 
iga’at), but reduced them to eight, to those eight modes (Arab. 
naghamat — Hebr. ne‘imah, ninnu‘ah) to which Saadya and the 
Ikhvan es-Safa refer so extensively.%4 In the last mentioned 


st Infra, see Terminology. The term /ahan has been adopted by Hebrew 
poets to indicate the appropriated melodies of their piyutim, quite as the 
early Protestant hymn-writers adapted their new texts to already well known 
popular songs. (‘‘Contrafacts.”) On the term lakan see also Dukes in the 
Literaturblatt d. Orient 1V, 539-542, where he quotes the following interesting 
passage of Simon Duran, Magen Abot 55b. 139 1Nvi TIM ONS vy OM OrAyA 
Opp Ww ID wan OND NAPs ,/3M ANT ANP? F737 TNNM 11 ONT DA 
JO SAN ODD 2 NNTP 27) OND ANY NPI AYR NEAT NN Ap 9D 7 Ar OAIp 
yw 095 DPD PD OMY TIONS oO BIM WY OMIT PID OINIT INV) .AYN SwD 
DINpS TDD MI<INI wann) oD wy... PEP yy ‘PY IBD ODITP OND 

22.297 DWI AAI OA OF OSNYOWA oPwD OTIwWHA 

152 Ribera, op. cit., 77, n. 13. Also Farmer, Facts etc., p. 57, and Encyclo- 
paedie des Islam, article ‘‘Musiqi.” 

153 Ribera, ibid., 79, also Kitab, pp. 150-58. 

154 Cf. Texts B 1, 2; see also infra the appendix of translated passages. 
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work we find the clue for the prevalence of the number eight. 
According to the [khvan, eight is the perfect number for Music 
and Astonomy. Nature herself reveals eight qualities: hot, cold, 
wet and dry; and, in combination, hot-wet, cold-dry, cold-wet, 
and hot-dry. There are also eight astronomical stages.*5s Here 
again we encounter the influence of cosmological views upon 
musical theory. 

c) Detatls of the Modes, Musical Notation. We know very little 
about the musical details of these modes. Their classification 
with regard to their effects upon the emotions are not of much 
aid. In Hebrew literature we have thus far only two sources 
which give unmistakable indication as to the notes by which the 
modes were expressed. Unfortunately both are relatively late. 
Of the Ms. Jehudah ben Isaac (early 15th century) which con- 
tains some concrete remarks,**° there is, according to Idelsohn, 
a copy in the Hebrew Union College Library at Cincinnati. But 
I was not able to locate this rare manuscript.'5? Steinschneider 
quotes some sentences of the manuscript which include the 
Latin soffeggio-names of the tones, Ut, Re, M1, Fa, and the like.*5® 
This would indicate that the diatonic system was the basis at 
least for musical theory, perhaps also for practice. Such an as- 
sumption is supported by the oldest Hebrew musical manu- 
script, an elegy on the death of Moses containing neumes of the 


18s Cf. Dieterici, pp. 128-31. “‘True, there are many things according to the 
numbers 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Yet we intend to awaken the slumbering ones 
from their carelessness by emphasizing the eight and, at the same time, to 
explain that those who prefer and represent the seven and its advantages, are 
right only in part and not in general ...’’ We met the same problem in the 
exegesis of Ps. 29, supra note 135 and 138. 

186 Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebersetzungen, p. 970, n. 159. 

187 Idelsohn, Jewish Music, chap. x, note 21. 

88 The famous polyhistor and friend of Pascal and Descartes, Pere Mer- 
senne, gives an interesting tabulation of the Greek and Latin names of musical 
tones, comparing them with the ten Cabalistic Sefirot and the ten Divine 
Names. In his study De Musica Hebraeorum, (Thesaurus Ugolini, Venice 
1767, vol. 32, col. 531-33) Father Mersenne quotes some anonymous cabalistic 
authors who had apparently a perfect knowledge of the entire of musical 
theory. But since he fails to mention names or sources, we cannot evaluate 
his statements. 
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13th century.'8? The melody here is devoid of all chromatisms, 
which in turn well comports with Ribera’s conviction that 
Arabic (and Jewish) music of the 11th—13th centuries used the 
diatonic scale now employed in the occident.%° Thus modern 
Arabic music would have to be regarded merely as a corruption 
of a classic style. But we cannot follow Ribera to that extent. 
Musical traditions in the Near East have, according to our 
knowledge, been jealously guarded and protected.** These con- 
tradictory views can be reconciled by the fact somewhat over- 
looked that, when Arabic culture reached its greatest splendor, 
theory and artistic music, on the one hand, and popular music 
on the other, were not at all identical. It may well be that 
‘Tearned’’ music avoided chromatisms, while the chromatic music 
of the common people survived. We have reason to assume that 
the popular modes of those times made as extensive a use of 
half-tones as they do today. So long as we do not possess more 
Hebrew manuscripts containing musical notation, we are free 
to suppose that, in practice, music employed both diatonic and 
chromatic elements. Theory, however, at least in the Hebrew 
sources, seems entirely to have ignored chromatic usage, although 
it knew such to be possible.’ The assumption of this divergence 


159 Cf, A. Friedlaender, Facts and Theories Relating to Hebrew Music, 
pp. 13-16, which includes a photograph of the MS. See also the Elkan Adler 
Catalogue MS $4096, where a more extensive analysis is given. It is regrettable 
that we could not secure an exact and enlarged photostat of the MS, inasmuch 
as we do not fully agree with Friedlaender’s interpretation of the clef. A 
thorough investigation of this valuable and unique MS is much to be desired. 

160 Ribera, op. cit., p. 77. We cannot enter here into a discussion, whether 
or not the Latin syllables Ut, Re, Mz, Fa etc, are of Arabic origin, as Farmer 
has it. (Facts etc. pp. 72-82.) Also, Am old Moorish lute tutor 27. 

16a Jt makes ample use of half- and even of quarter-tones. 

16 Best proofs for this are the works which show clearly the close con- 
nection between Gregorian, Byzantine, Syrian and Oriental Jewish chants. 
Supra note 148. A comprehensive work on the music of the entire Near East 
(including the Gregorian chant) is a desideratum. 

162 Cf, Texts G. The Arabian attempts at a musical notation from AlI- 
Kindi up to Safi ad-Din were only complex tablatures based on the 'ud. Hence, 
they can hardly indicate any chromatism at all, even if there were such a 
thing in the artistic and ‘‘recognized”’ music of those times. See also infra 
appendix of translated passages! 
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between popular and artistic music would also account for 
the many contradictory statements a propos the theory of 
rhythm. 


RHYTHMIC MODES 


It is the rhythmic modes which present the greatest diffi- 
culties to the occidental musician. These rhythmic-metric for- 
mulae, though alike in principle throughout the entire Near and 
Middle East, varied considerably at different times and places. 
Moreover, the Arabic modes frequently kept their names while 
changing their patterns. That is why remarks of the 12th and 
13th centuries contradict descriptions of the 9th century and 
the 10th century.*% 

Saadya gives in his ‘Emunot Wede‘ot (chap. X) an extensive 
account of the modes as he knew them. In addition to the original 
Arabic text, we possess two Hebrew translations, one by Ibn 
Tibbon, and another by Abraham b. Hiyyah and, of the chapter 
dealing with music, an anonymous paraphrase published by 
Steinschneider.*** These four versions of Saadya’s text give us 
a clear picture of his theory of rhythm. As J. Guttmann first 
pointed out, the Ikhvan es-Safa contains very similar, almost 
identical observations." Probably both Saadya and the Ikhvan, 
being contemporaries, drew from an older authority, possibly 
Al-Kindi.*® Recent investigations point to Syrian literature as 
the intermediary between Byzantine and early Arabic sources.*®7 

Saadya (and his unknown source) borrowed their modes from 
the metrical theory of the Arabs.*** This is not surprising, since 


63 Ribera, op. cit., p. 80 ff. Also Farmer, History of Arabic Music, p. 147, 
who says: “‘It is clear from the great Kztab al Aghani that an alteration took 
place in the rhythmic modes...” 

164 Cf, Texts B 1,72: 

65 Cf. J. Guttmann, op. cit., pp. 286-88. 

166 Farmer, History of Arabic Music, p. 150. See also Ahlwardt’s Catalogue 
of the Berlin MSS, #5530. 

167 Bar-Hebraeus’ description of the modes shows definite resemblances 
to Al-Kindi’s or Saadya’s presentations, although he refers to earlier Syrian 
sources. Cf. Bar Hebraeus, Ethikon, (De la Cause Naturelle des Modes, ed. 
Bedjan, pp. 69 ff.). See also Dom Jeannin, op. cit. I., 21. 

168 Saadya emphasizes the mixture of several modes as healthful; cf. AQM, 
pp. 30-31: ‘‘It is the mixtures of medicaments which bring about complete 
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the Greeks, notwithstanding their distinctly different prosody, 
did the very same. We cite here only three instances typical 
both of the Arabs and of the Greeks. (1) The metrical basis of 
the theory of musical rhythm; (2) The existence of eight rhyth- 
mic modes; (3) The principle of the xpévos mp@ros (unit of 
measure).%°? The single open or closed syllable was such a unit 
for the Greeks, the Jews, and the Arabs. Later, the original 
designations of the properties of the syllable had to serve for 
musical purposes as well. They could indicate rest and motion, 
heaviness and lightness, depth and height.*7° Subsequently, part 
of this metrical system, complex as it was, became integrated 
with Arabic musical theory.?7* Many of its rhythmic patterns, 
however, are possible only theoretically and were not in practical 


remedy. Quite similarly, one single tune can do but little for the uplifting 
(kaTopdwots) of the soul. The best influence comes from that Music which 
is mixed and composed of all the various styles. ‘‘See also Ps.-Aristotle, Prob- 
lems XIX, 38, 43. 

69 These resemblances ought to be investigated further both by linguists 
and by musicologists. They have the following foundations: 


(1) The single syllable as the metrical and musical unit. Cf. Westphal- 
Rossbach, Griechische Rhythmik, 1 69-95. 

(2) Aristoxenos’ description of eight rhythmic-metrical modes, analogous 
to the Arabic system. Also the principle of conjunctive, disjunctive 
and mixed rhythms. Cf: Westphal-Rossbach, op. cit., I 91 ff., and 
Kitab, pp. 152-156. 

The principle of Chronos protos, the unit of measure, can be found 
in Aristoxenos as well as in Aristides Quint. It is well known to the 
Arabic theorists like Alfarabi, the Kitab al Aghani, and others. See 
also Martianus Capella in Westphal-Rossbach, op. cit., p. 85/86. The 
Arab. passages in Kosegarten, Ali Ispahanensis liber cantilenarum, 
p. 127; and Kitab p. 152. Such scholars as Dechevrens, Jeannin, 
Gastoué have even attempted to introduce the term Chronos Protos 
into their evaluation of the Gregorian chant, and have received wide- 
spread approval. 


(3 


VY 


170 We find the same attitude, regarding music as a mere part of metrical 
poetry, in St. Augustine’s De Musica VI. Cf. Edelstein, Die Musikanschau- 
ungen Augustin’s. We must not forget that the great philosopher of the Church 
was not a “Roman” but a Semitic Carthaginian. 

1 J, Guttmann and even Malter, in their books on Saadya, have entirely 
misunderstood the rhythmic emphasis of Saadya‘s musical theory, probably 
because of the ambiguous terminology, with its many pitfalls. 
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use.'7? The highly practical rule of the Chronos protos, employed 
already by Saadya, was of course preserved.?73 

For the explanation of Saadya’s schemes, we depend to a 
degree upon the more complete description of the [khvan. Saadya 
renders only the first ‘‘halves’” of the modes. Moreover, the 
Ikhvan is an excellent aid for eliminating the numerous mistrans- 
lations in the Hebrew text which obscured the basic ideas. Hence 
we arrive at the following system: 


First mode: diddd GOA) -daded 


Second mode: dJdJdl dd(JJI)IJJd 

Third mode: aa dil aaa Ie | (Makhurt) 

Fourth mode: o Jd ()| STI wad | 

Fifth mode: a'diat ace 22 | (Ramal) 
pi 


Sixth mode: dite 
Seventh mode: > eal a 
Eighth mode: 2 - 


— 


e 


(Ramal legére) 


ah 


ld ddal| (Hedjaz) 


Practically all Arabic authors agree that these eight modes go 
back to four principal patterns, which appear in two versions, 
a slow one (¢aqil) and a swift one (kamil). We need not discuss 
here the complex Arabic theory of conjunctive and disjunctive 
rhythms, since these are not mentioned in Hebrew sources.!74 
On the relation between metrical poetry and music in the 
actual performance of Psalms, Piyutim, and Pismonim, we have 
in medieval Hebrew literature only a few comments. Most of 
these sources share Yehuda Halevy’s view, as expressed in his 
Cusari II §70, where he discusses the subject of metrical melo- 


12 Cf. Kitab, p. 152-57. 

173 Cf. Texts B 1, 2. ‘‘There are two beats between which there is no time 
for another beat...” 

74 Diet., p. 140; also Mas’udi in Ribera, op. cit., p. 79 ff. Ribera’s tabula- 
tion of the principal modes, however, agrees but partially with the descriptions 
of both the Jkhvan and Saadya. Idelsohn’s representation of these modes 
refers to the modern Arabian terminology and practice. (Jewish Music in its 
Historical Development, pp. 114-117.) 
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dies.175 We may conclude that, though it has at times been over- 
looked, musical and metrical theories in Hebrew literature are 
closely interwoven and can hardly be separated from each other. 


CHORDS AND HARMONY 


This much disputed question can be answered briefly. We 
have indubitable proof of the existence of chords, although these 
are mentioned in only one Hebrew source. Moses Abulafia dis- 
tinguishes between two kinds of tonal connections. The first con- 
sists of the relation of two successive, discrete tones to each 
other; the second consists of a simultaneous striking of two 
different tones, with a chord as the result. (2119 5ip)!76 The inhabi- 
tants of the Near East used that species of primitive harmony, 
obtained primarily by striking the “‘bordun”’ strings of their 
lutes.!77 Going far beyond this, Farmer quotes a passage of Ibn 
Sina which can hardly be understood as other than a description 
of the early organum.'7® Our passage likewise adds to the evidence, 
already convincing, that chords were known and utilized in the 
Near East. But they were rather an exception than a common 
feature. 


VI. TERMINOLOGY 


The investigation of Hebrew musical sources involves certain 
difficulties not the least of which is the terminology. Speaking 
with but slight exaggeration, our knowledge of musical cultures 
outside of the European spheré depends to a considerable degree 


17s Cf. Samuel ibn Tibbon’s introduction to the commentary on Kohelet. 
See also A. de Rossi, p)Yy 718d § 60, (end) R. S. Archivolti devotes a part of his 
ovan nny to this question. (chap. xxxi) Further references may be found in 
’ Cassel’s edition of the Cusari, p. 170, note 5. 

176 Cf. Texts F. Also infra appendix of translated passages. 

177 A short but comprehensive discussion of the question of chords in the 
music of the Near East may be found in Lachmann, Musik des Orients, pp. 85- 
92. Also Collangette in the Journal Asiatique 1904-06. From the standpoint 
of the various musical instruments C. Sachs discusses the matter in his monu- 
mental History of Musical Instruments, pp. 248 ff. 

178 Cf, Farmer, Facts etc., pp. 104, 108, 112, where he quotes many cor- 
roborative statements by Arabian authors. 
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upon our understanding of the musical terms used in the various 
languages. The inconspicuous rank which music occupied in the 
Jewish scientific world of the Middle Ages is shown by the 
rudimentary development of musical nomenclature. It is charac- 
teristic that a Hebrew dictionary of philosophical and scientific 
terms, composed at the end of the XIVth century, contains only 
one musical item, namely mmy3.!79 As a matter of fact, almost all 
of the other terms in use are of a vague, general character and not 
scientifically exact. Since music was considered part of mathe- 
matics, we have in Hebrew terminology, as in the Greek and 
Latin, a considerable number of auxiliary expressions, borrowed 
principally from mathematics. These are usually combined with 
genuine musical terms, but are sometimes omitted by ellipsis. 

Below, we attempt to list the Hebrew terms occuring most 
frequently in our texts, placing them in a comparative tabulation, 
together with their Greek, Latin, Arabic, and English equi- 
valents. Naturally, complete identity of these words in five 
languages with all of their implications can hardly be expected. 
The Greek expressions are taken from the sources edited by 
C. v. Jan. (Musici Scriptores Graeci). In addition, we included 
Aristides Quintilianus and Cl. Ptolemaeus. The Latin terms are 
those which occur regularly in Gerbert Scriptores. The Arabic 
words and their transliteration are taken from the works of 
Farmer and D’Erlanger. 


177 Menahem ben Abraham Bonafos, Sefer Hagedarim, (Book of Defini- 
tions), Salonica 1567. About the author cf. Gross, Gallia Judaica, 467. 
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APPENDIX 


TRANSLATION OF THE HEBREW PASSAGES QUOTED IN THE TEXT 
OF THE ARTICLE 


The numbers refer to the notes respectively of which the 
Hebrew is here translated. 

47. He also said: ‘‘reasoning leads knowledge to known ob- 
jects (of the corporeal world); but Music leads to spiritual 
knowledge.”’ 

48 and 58. Finally, he said: “There are three categories of 
professions: (1) professions in which speech preponderates over 
action; (2) others in which there is more action than speech; 
(3) others again in which both speech and action are of equal 
importance. To the first category belongs the telling of stories 
and fables, which is accomplished by words and not by actions. 
The profession in which there is more action than speech is 
represented by the physician whose deeds outweigh his speech. 
It is in the profession of Music that action is of equal importance 
to speech. Music, therefore, is the best profession, provided that 
its words coincide with its action, as in the case of a lute-player, 
whose melody corresponds to his motions.” 

52. You should know that something of a musical nature is 
found in the pulse-beat; for just as the perfection of musical 
art consists of the. production of tones according to a certain 
proportion between them with respect to their acuteness and 
heaviness, and with respect to melodic cycles and intervals 
between the individual beats, so do the same proportions apply 
to the human pulse. 

54. Euclid said: ‘‘Music is an art which connects every me- 
lodic species with its own type; it makes use of the tempera- 
ments; it stirs up that which is at rest, and brings to rest that 
which is restless.”’ 

57. Favorinus, the sage, said: ‘‘He who is able to harmonize 
the motions of the soul and nature, until they vibrate together 
like four harmonious strings of a musical instrument, for him 
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the joy of the world and its pleasures will be in harmony with 
his own pleasure. When he wants to be joyful, his memory 
encompasses the pleasures of the world, as he ponders by which 
of them he may obtain his desire. 

“Music is such a ‘sublime subject that the dialectic faculty 
is inadequate to its presentation, leaving the philosophers power- 
less. But the soul perceives Music through the medium of me- 
lody. As soon as the joy of the soul evoked by Music became 
manifest, people yearned for that joy, paid attention to the soul 
and, forsaking the contemplation of the affairs of the transient 
world, hearkened to the soul. 

“The significance of Music consists in the fact that it accom- 
panies every profession, just as an intelligent man can find an 
associate in every person.” 

72 and 75. Third question: ‘“‘Why did the musicians say that 
a Kinor, if it is of good proportion, has to have four strings, each 
of them thicker than the other?” 

Answer: ‘They did it to the end, that the tones of each of 
the four strings might strengthen one of the four humors. One 
of the four strings called Al-Bam, consists of 64 threads of silk. 
Its tone, on account of the string’s thickness, invigorates the 
black humor. The second string, called Mathna, consists of 48 
threads. Its tone invigorates the white humor. The third string, 
called Mathlath, consists of 36 threads. Its tone strengthens the 
blood. The fourth string consists of 27 threads, and is called Zzr. 
Its tone, because of its fineness, invigorates the yellow bile.” 

85. Another said: ‘‘A singer has to show by his song the 
mood of his soul; and a lute has to be attuned to its appropriate 
melody.” 

88 and 89. Maimonides, Responsum on music, MGWJ 1873, 
pp. 174-180. (Goldziher.) 

Question: Is it permissible to listen to the Arabic Muwassahat 
and to music in general? 


@ Muwashah is a lyrical poem or song, very popular in Arabic literature 
from the 11th century on. Originally an Arabo-Spanish form of poetry, it 
later spread also to North Africa. Cf. Ribera, op. cit. pp. 119, 128-34, et 
passim. 
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Answer: It is known that music in general and rhythmic 
music® in particular (‘iqa‘at NXyNp’s) is forbidden, even if it is 
not joined with words; for the Rabbis say: 7pyn 7701 RyowT NIT 
(Sot. 58a). The Talmud teaches expressly (Git. 7a) that there is 
no difference between the hearing of vocal or instrumental music, 
and music in general. Such music is forbidden, except when it 
belongs to prayer which moves the soul either to joy or to sor- 
row. The Rabbis support this by the words of the prophet: bx 
orpys Sard Saw mown (Hos. 9.1). We explained the reason for 
this prohibition elsewhere as follows: The power of desire must 
be restrained and not stimulated. We need not pause for the 
exceptional individual whose soul might be saved by these im- 
pressions and whose comprehension of intelligible things might 
be facilitated, enhancing his submission to things Divine. Legis- 
lative wisdom shapes its statutes with regard to the majority, 
i.e. the common run of people. The prophets have already ex- 
pressed their disapproval of the use of musical instruments in 
the following passage: tw7S> ond yawn Tita bain op by ovrDA 
(Am. 6.5). Moreover, as we stated in our commentary on Abot 
(I., 17), there is no difference between the singing of Hebrew or 
of Arabic words. Permission or prohibition depend exclusively 
upon the content of the words. The listening to any licentious 
utterance is forbidden, even if it is only spoken. If it is accom- 
panied by instrumental music, it would involve three prohibited 
acts: (1) The listening to licentious utterances, (2) listening to 
vocal music, (3) and listening to musical instruments. 

If this happens in a tavern, there is a fourth prohibition in- 
volved, for it is said: (Is. 5.12) ampnwo pn $*dm An ban 29 mM 
If the singer is a woman, there is a fifth prohibition, according 
to the dictum of the Talmud. (Ber. 24a) ... mony mwxa dip; the 
more so, if she sings ata banquet. 

It is the intention of Divine providence that we be a holy 
nation, so that we should not speak or do anything which is not 
perfection or would not lead us to perfection. We must not per- 


> Goldziher overlooked here the significant musical term ’iga‘at which 
emphasizes the rhythmical quality of a mode; actually ‘iga corresponds to 
our rhythm. See also Farmer's interpretation of this responsum in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Oct. 1933, pp. 866-884. 
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form anything which stimulates those mental forces which deter 
us from the good, or do anything whereby we neglect (our better 
ego) by vanity or dalliance ...The songs mentioned by the 
Gaonim are permitted because they are hymns and songs of 
exultation, as is explained by Alfasi...* To extend the prohibi- 
tion to songs which are perfectly decent is a thing never heard 
of either by Gaon or by layman.. .4 

Maimonides, The Eight Chapters, (aprp mow) ed. Gorfinkle, 
p. 30. There are, indeed, times when the pleasant may be used 
for a curative purpose as, for instance, when one suffers from 
loss of appetite, it may be stirred up by highly seasoned deli- 
cacies and agreeable palatable food. Similarly, one who suffers 
from melancholia may rid himself thereof by listening to songs 
and to all kinds of instrumental music, by strolling through 
beautiful gardens and splendid buildings or by gazing upon 
beautiful forms... 

99. The fifth said: ‘‘Living in solitude, the soul sings plaintive 
melodies, (emphasizing the vanity of this world), whereby it 
reminds itself of its own superior world. As soon as Nature sees 
this, and becomes aware of it, Nature presents herself with all 
sorts of images (sensory beauties) introduced, one by one, to 
the soul, until finally Nature succeeds in recapturing the soul. 
The latter, busy with the affairs of the transitory world, will 
soon forsake that which constitutes its own essence. It will aban- 
don sublime compositions and the rhythm of artistic melodies 
and, ceaselessly allured by wordly pleasures, will become, with 
all of its faculties, utterly submerged in Nature’s ocean.” 

114. He (Plato) used to say to the musician: ‘‘Show us the 
harmony of trees in their blossoms, and the harmony of flower- 
beds in their various perfumes.” 


© This passage is entirely misunderstood in Schmiedl’s Hebrew translation 
of the responsum; cf. Mishne Torah Ta‘anit V., §14. See also the corroborative 
statements in A. Freimann’s edition of Maimonides’ responsa, Jerusalem 1934, 
p. 338 ff. Extensive rabbinic material on this question is also offered in Boaz 
Cohen’s study The responsum of Maimonides concerning Music, New York 
1935. 

4 Cf. ypxa orn mMawn Nr. 21, (Moses Gaon); Harkavy, o 71817 Miawn 
Nr. 60, (Hay Gaon); Alfasi, Ber. 25b. See also Farmer’s interpretation, with 
which we do not entirely agree, and Boaz Cohen, op. cit., pp. 12-19. 
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116. Ephorus mentioned a general principle derived from the 
experience of war, and said: “‘A warrior has to drink a strong 
drink when he reaches the battle line. If he has done so, he will 
be fit, otherwise the fire in him will be extinguished, motion will 
stop, and the body will become cold to such an extent that he 
will appear like a man trembling and shivering. The channels, 
(i. e. the blood-vessels) will be destroyed and the warmth blocked. 
But if he drinks, kindling his ardor, his ardor will move by musi- 
cal rhythm. And when musical rhythm has inflamed his ardor 
in turn, then appears the form (i. e. the Platonic ezdos) of courage. 
For the movement of war is determined by the rhythm of Music. 
This is a statement well known to the heroes of war, although 
not every brave warrior is able to explain it, unless he is keen 
and intelligent with regard to military secrets. Many of the cou- 
rageous men, therefore, used to drink a little wine when they 
came into the ranks, in order to stir up movement, and to get 
rid of fear and sorrow which they may have to meet, so that 
right at the outset, when reaching the battle line they will by 
virtue of the ardor resulting from wine, be provided with the 
heat of the elements. Wine, therefore, is only an occasional 
device, making it possible for the musical rhythms, produced 
by the musicians, to move the warrior toward courage. It is 
courage (not wine) that moves courageous men. For when musi- 
cal rhythm is generated and maintained to the end, the sublime 
form (i. e. the virtue andreia) becomes manifest.”’ 

He also said: ‘“‘A small quantity of wine stimulates the mind, 
(i. e. its rhythmical functions), and causes pleasantness of speech 
as an effect of the mind’s rhythmic structure. For everything 
which is measured (rhythmically) is pleasant. But it may be 
that the pleasantness of speech derives from the excellence of 
the spirits of those assembled.”’ 

138 and 146. The science of Music envisages eight modes 
of melodies, which differ from one another because of expansion 
and contraction, height and’ depth, and other differences in their 
musical structure. The eighth mode functions as a genus which 
comprehends the other seven modes: and this is the meaning of: 
“To the chief musician upon Seminit.” (Ps. 12.) 

The Psalmist has alluded to this cryptically, that is, by means 
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of the number seven in the repetition of the word kol in the 
Psalm: ‘‘Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty,’ (Ps. 29), while the 
phrase: ‘‘All say: ‘glory’,”’ (v. 9) alludes to the eighth mode com- 
prehending all of the others. I cannot explain any further. 

140. Furthermore, since the entire line AB consists of 3 
imaginative lines TB; for TB makes 2/3 of CB, the half of AB, 
and that which constitutes 2/3 of a half makes 1/3 of the whole. 
The proportion of the tone AB will therefore equal three tones 
TB. This proportion is called that of the octave and the fifth, 
because it is combined from the proportion of the Octave, 
(namely the double, as explained already), and the proportion 
of an increase by one half, called the fifth, the explanation of 
which follows here immediately: For:AB equals 11% ZB, since 
¥% ZB equals 1/3 of AB; it follows that AB equals 142ZB. The 
tone of AB is, therefore, equal to 1% of the tone ZB, and is 
called the proportion of the Fifth, because the same proportion 
exists in'the number five. The number 5, indeed consists of 3 1/3 
(=10/3), the proportion of which to 5 equals the proportion of 
ZB to AB. (10/3:5/=ZB:AB), and a third (of 5) which makes 
1, 14, 1/6, the proportion of which to 5 equals the proportion of 
144 TB:AB. 

141. The fifth proportion is called that of a double or triple 
plus two portions, as for instance the proportion of 8 to 3, for 8 
is a double of 3 plus two thirds (8/3 =2+2/3); or as the proportion 
of 11 to 3, because 11 isa triple of 3 plus two thirds (11/3 =3+-2/3). 
They are also called combined proportions, when the preceding 
terms of the proportions (the numerators) are multiplied by 
one another, and then the following terms (the denominators) 
are also multiplied by one another. 

154. Saadia Gaon, ’Emunot We-De‘ot, X, end. (Ibn Tibbon’s 
translation.) Likewise an isolated sound, an isolated melodic 
unit, or an isolated melody or mode moves but one of the dis- 
positions of the soul, so that through them the soul may some- 
times be endangered. However, a mixture of them will harmonize 
the manifestations of the soul’s dispositions and powers. It is 
necessary to know the effects of the isolated modes in order that 
they may be combined accordingly. We say that the melodies 
(modes-niggunim) are of eight patterns, each of them having 
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a certain number of tones (beats-ne‘imot). The first mode consists 
of three beats tied together, one in motion and one at rest. The 
second mode consists, likewise, of three beats tied together; one 
resting and another moving. These two modes stir up the ardor 
of the blood, and consequently the passion for rulership and 
domination. 

The third mode consists of two beats tied together, between 
which there is no time for another beat while one beat rests. 
But between every low, high, and low tone there is time for one 
beat. This mode alone stimulates the yellow bile, and conse- 
quently the virtues of fortitude, courage and their like. 

The fourth mode consists of three beats tied together, between 
which there is no time for a single beat; but between every three 
beats, there is time for one beat. This mode alone stimulates the 
white humor (phlegm), and consequently makes manifest the 
dispositions of vileness, servility, cowardice, and their like. 

The fifth mode consists of one single tone, and two different 
tones between which there is no time for one beat; but between 
the rising inflection (arsis) and falling inflection (thesis) there is 
time for one beat. 

The sixth mode consists of three tones in motion. 

The seventh mode consists of two contiguous beats between 
which there is no interval of a beat; but with an interval of two 
beats between every two tones. 

The eighth mode consists of two contiguous beats, between 
which there is no interval of a tone; but with an interval of two 
tones between every two tones. 

The last four modes affect the black bile, and lead to the 
manifestation of various dispositions of the soul, at times to joy, 
for example, and at other times to sorrow. 

It is, therefore, the custom of kings to intermingle the modes 
in such manner, that their souls come to a harmonious balance, 
wherein these melodies may stimulate such dispositions as help 
the kings in directing their kingdom, so that they may be neither 
too merciful, nor too cruel, neither too mighty, nor too timid, 
neither too much nor too little given to joy. 

162. Tones, furthermore, are divided into categories of inter- 
vals, so that some of them increase or diminish in size by com- 
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parison with others. Everyone of these parts again can be reduced 
to the smallest fractions possible where all further subdivision is 
precluded. 

176. The association of tones (ne‘tmot) determines their im- 
pression upon the hearer. It is either one of succession as, for 
instance, when we strike one string and then, at the termination 
of this sound, strike another string, producing another tone; 
or it is a combination of tones as, for instance, when we vibrate 
two strings simultaneously so that from both together comes 
forth a composite tone, as is produced by the musical instrument, 
called ’Abub. 


[To be continued] 
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THE JEWISH ARTIST BEFORE THE 
TIME OF EMANCIPATION 


FRANZ LANDSBERGER, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N 1902 there appeared in the Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft 

ftir Jtidische Volkskunde, No. IX, an article which gave con- 
siderable impetus to the study of the history of Jewish art, then 
in its infancy. The author of the article, Albert Wolf of Dresden, 
born in 1841 — 100 years ago — was a jeweler. At the same 
time he was an ardent collector of art, like so many Jews of the 
nineteenth century. He focussed his attention, however, on a field 
that had attracted the interest of no museum and of only a 
handful of private collectors in the whole world — Jewish art: 
ritual implements, coins, medals, engravings, illustrated books, 
and so on. 

The non-Jewish world, which to this very day recognizes 
only the Jews of biblical times as creative, showed not the 
slightest interest in these things. The Jews on the other hand 
were, particularly as regards the ritual implements, bound too 
closely in their religious significance to find, in Kant’s words, 
a ‘‘disinterested pleasure”’ in the objects that Wolf was gathering. 

As he saw his collection growing in extent from its modest 
beginnings in 1874, Wolf came to wonder how many of these 
had been fashioned by Jews. A people so widely dispersed among 
foreign cultures — obedient, besides, to a law that forebade 
pictorial representation — must have commissioned much of 
their art work from non-Jewish craftsmen. Wolf sought the 
answer to his question in a collector’s way: he gathered data 
about Jewish artists. Despite the difficulty of acquiring informa- 
tion concerning the diversely scattered Jewish artists, Wolf did 
not tire of the task. From a thousand single references and signed 
works, arose the gradual realization that the Jews of former 
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The peaks of this achievement came in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in the art of Josef Israéls, Camille Pissarro, 
Max Liebermann, Marc Chagall, and others. 

The first discovery of an early work of art definitely produced 
by a Jewish craftsman came in the field of the illuminated book. 
In 1898 occurred the first publication of an ancient Hebrew 
miniature manuscript, the Sarajevo Haggadah, written in Spain 
in the fourteenth century, and named after the place where it 
was discovered. ‘“‘Here is a remote, almost uncultivated field 
of research, into which we have sunk the first spade,’’ the editors 
Julius von Schlosser and David Heinrich Miiller could very well 
say in their preface. Their surmise that manuscripts like the 
Sarajevo Haggadah had been illuminated by Jewish artists was 
investigated more extensively by David Kaufmann, who gave 
a firm basis to the book with his article ‘‘Zur Geschichte der 
jiidischen Handschriften-Illustration.” 

Now Wolf, who was past sixty, felt that the time had come 
to publish his collected papers. Fiwas tiber jtidische Kunst und 
Gltere jtidische Ktinstler was the title of his article: for his aim 
was to prove the existence, in history, of Jewish artists as well as 
Jewish art, not merely in the field of the decorated manuscript 
but in all fields. 

The appearance of this 74-page article did not terminate 
Wolf’s researches. By 1905 he had gathered enough material 
to publish, in issue XV of the same periodical, a 58-page ap- 
pendix to his previous paper. When he died, two years later, 
he bequeathed his collection to the Jewish community in Berlin 
as the nucleus of a Jewish Museum. His posthumous papers 
were published as a second short appendix in issue XXIV of 
the Mitteilungen,’ by the editor, Max Grunwald. Grunwald also 
compiled an index of the artists whose names appear in the three 
articles, as groundwork for an encyclopedia of Jewish artists 
which further researches will make increasingly necessary.? 


t The three articles will be referred to in this essay as Wolf MJV IX, XV 
and XXIV, respectively. 

2 In this index the pagination of the article in MJV XXIV is given ac- 
cording to the pages of the offprint, not of the periodical. To get the correct 
number one must add 96 to the given number. 
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Decades have passed since these essays appeared, and the 
papers that have been published as well as the works of art 
that have come to light since that time have greatly multiplied 
the number of known Jewish artists. A survey of this new 
material is certainly desirable. But still another motive has led 
to the publication of the present article. Wolf had in some cases 
derived his information from sources brought into doubt by 
closer investigation. His data have not only been taken over 
into a number of later essays, histories of art, encyclopedias, 
and so on, but have been augmented by many more equally 
questionable bits of evidence. The result is that our entire body 
of knowledge about Jewish artists of the past has gained in 
breadth but not in soundness. Hence there is a need for a com- 
pilation that is at the same time a critical review of the gathered 
material. 

One more reason leads us to reéxamine the history of the 
Jewish artist in its entirety. Wolf had arranged his material by 
crafts: there were the goldsmiths, the seal-engravers, the archi- 
tects, and so on. This arrangement had one advantage: it could 
be seen that certain skills recurred frequently among Jewish 
artists, others not so frequently. But on the other hand this 
mode of classification, repeated in three different articles, 
becomes somewhat boring. Still worse, it is somewhat lifeless. 
The artists were enumerated mechanically, not tied up integrally 
with their function in Jewish life. 

In this way also many questions were answered by formula. 
For instance, Wolf asserts in the beginning of his article that 
not only the Hebrew miniature manuscripts, but ‘“‘likewise the 
ceremonial implements— at least in part— were certainly 
fashioned by Jews.” The qualifications given to this statement 
create an unclear picture. As a matter of fact the Jews at certain 
times and in certain countries, for instance in medieval Spain, 
in all probability, produced practically all of their implements 
themselves, while in other ages and in other regions, say in 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Germany, the better class 
of ritual objects were probably all commissioned from non-Jewish 
goldsmiths. Likewise the stonecutters who produced Jewish 
tombstones, at times truly artistic, must be characterized 
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separately according to the time and the place. The fine Dutch 
tombstones of the seventeenth and eighteenth century were 
probably made by non-Jews, those of the same period in Eastern 
Europe by Jews. These differences were created by the changing 
conditions under which the Jews existed. Only by studying these 
thoroughly can we properly understand their achievements in 
artistic fields. 

All these reasons induced me to subdivide this article first by 
periods, then by countries, and finally by fields of artistic en- 
deavor. The period of antiquity, which the inaccessibility of 
adequate knowledge kept Wolf from considering, is now con- 
tained in a separate chapter. An acquaintance with these begin- 
nings is indispensable, because here already certain techniques 
and tendencies arose which have survived through the further 
course of history. This section is followed by one on the Middle 
Ages; the last portion takes in modern times, that is to say, the 
era since the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. I have chosen 
to close with the Emancipation. With its radical changes in the 
way of life of the Jewish people and in the development of Jewish 
artists this period cannot, after all, be considered in the same 
breath with the preceding centuries. 

To stop at the threshold of the nineteenth century is also 
advisable because the Jewish artist of later times needs no 
special treatment, since he stands in the full light of general 
public knowledge. By contrast we meet a particular difficulty 
in considering the Jewish artist before the time of Emancipation; 
a veil of darkness surrounds him. The dates of his life are gener- 
ally lost, his works often destroyed by the catastrophes that 
have beset Jewish life, at times his very name forgotten. Another 
factor that contributes to the obscurity is that many Jews 
became artists only after conversion to Christianity; as a result 
they made efforts to conceal their true origin. A final complication 
arises because the Jews, as far as we know now, have never 
developed a specific style, peculiar to themselves, that would 
make their work recognizable at first glance. For these reasons 
our material must remain incomplete, although the hope will 
always be present that new artists may be added to our roster 
by later discoveries. 
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The preliminary work for this article was prepared in Ger- 
many, when the Albert Wolf collection, forming a large part of 
the Jewish Museum at Berlin, was in my care, and I had ample 
opportunity to immerse myself in its treasures. For the con- 
tinuation of the work in Cincinnati I am grateful to the excellent 
libraries of that city, particularly to the Hebrew Union College 
Library, whose director, Dr. Walter Rothman, very cordially 
saw to it that even books difficult of access and rare manuscripts 
borrowed from other libraries were available for my use. The 
faculty members of the College were also very helpful in answer- 
ing for me every question that arose outside of my own field of 
research into art history. My particular thanks in this respect 
are due to Mr. Moses Marx, who laid at my disposal his wide 
experience in the field of Jewish books and of Jewish life. 


I 


ANTIQUITY 


At his first appearance in the Bible —in the account of the 
construction of the Tabernacle — we find the Jewish artist 
clothed in the highest dignity. God himself appoints Bezalel, 
the son of Uri, the son of Hur, from the tribe of Juda, and with 
him Oholiab, the son of Ahisamach, from the tribe of Dan 
(Ex. 31.1 and 6). God himself breathes his spirit into the two 
of them “‘in wisdom and in understanding, and in knowledge’ 
(Ex. 30.3). From this early time to the present day, divine 
inspiration has been a spiritual attribute of the artist. 

The efforts of Bezalel and Oholiab are to be joined by those 
of ‘‘every wise-hearted man, in whose heart the Lord has put 
wisdom,”’ indeed ‘‘everyone whose heart stirred him up to come 
unto the work”’ (Ex. 36.2): the enthusiastic dilettante as well as 
the artist is welcome. The great work from the peak down 
to its broadest foundation is to come from the heart of the 
people. 

What the artist creates here is not directed by himself: 
he must bring forth what God ordains. Even so, God’s ideas 
are not made manifest directly to the artist, but to Moses, who 
acts as intermediary. To Moses God shows the design (n13n) 
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of the Tabernacle and of all its furniture, that he may in turn 
transmit it to the artist (Ex. 25.9). This statement may be given 
a literal or a figurative interpretation: one might imagine that 
God showed Moses actual plans or models, or that He made 
him see the objects in an inner vision. The word nn is used 
again when the aged David hands the plans for the building of 
the Temple to his son Solomon (I Chron. 28.11-19). Here, of 
course, the word is to be taken literally, and refers to drawings. 
We shall give it the same meaning in the passage in which God 
shows plans to Moses. The Pentateuch is full of such examples 
of God’s concrete existence and activity. 

Bezalel possesses the skills ‘‘to work in gold, and in silver, 
and in brass, and in cutting of stones for setting, and in carving 
of wood”’ (Ex. 31.4); he also has the gift of weaving in many 
colors (Ex. 35.35). Such a universality of abilities may really 
have existed among artists of antiquity. At any rate this is a 
fitting characterization of the ideal artist for the divine work: 
it raises him in our esteem, and at the same time, assures the 
unity of the completed work by making it the product of one 
man’s design. 

Now comes the famous description of the work in its smallest 
details: the ark itself, the seven-armed candelabrum, the carpets, 
and so on. The reason for such an exact description, aside from 
religious zeal, must have been a lively esthetic appreciation of 
the art forms represented here. The same combination of religious 
devotion and esthetic joy pervaded the construction of the 
Gothic cathedrals in the Middle Ages, and showed on every 
pinnacle. 

The historian may ask why we take the time to discuss events 
whose actual existence has long been questioned by modern 
biblical criticism. It seems unlikely that such a splendid building, 
employing the most precious materials and the most skillful 
craftsmanship of the Orient, could have arisen in the desert 
among the early nomadic Hebrew tribes. Even in Canaan the 
artistic culture of the Israelites appears to have developed very 


3 Most emphatically by Julius Wellhausen, Prolegomena zur Geschichte 
Israels, 5. ed., Berlin, 1899. 
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slowly, so that David still found it necessary to import masons 
and carpenters from Phoenicia to build his palace (I. Chron. 
14.1). These considerations imply doubt whether such persons 
as Bezalel and Oholiab ever existed. Legend, as is well known, 
includes in its workmanship the invention of names. 

In more recent times some of the glory has been restored 
to the Tabernacle, although it is still admitted that the descrip- 
tion is greatly idealized. The acacia wood employed in the 
building, the preponderant use of goats’ hair, tent-cloth, rams’ 
skins and lambskins — all point to a desert locale.4 Furthermore 
a lengthy stay in an oasis would furnish the necessary time for 
the carrying out of such extensive work, and the skills might 
have been acquired in Egypt. Thus some actual basis for the 
account may well have existed. 

Instead of considering more fully this difference of opinion 
as to the historical existence of the Tabernacle, we shall discuss 
the one part of the story that is certainly based on fact: the 
description itself. This description is of great significance in the 
history which we are considering. It shows that a theocratic 
concept of the world existed in biblical times in which the artist 
was accorded a strong and prominent position. This concept 
of the world is the best answer to the common reproach that 
the Jews were prone to minimize the worth of the plastic artist. 
The opposite is true. Seldom has a nation identified the work 
of an artist with its most sacred ideals, as did the Jews in the 
description of the Tabernacle and of its builder and decorator. 

We meet the Jewish artist for the second time in the con- 
struction of the Temple of Solomon. It has been justly noted 
that much of the color in the description of the Tabernacle and 
its artists had been borrowed from the description of the building 
of the Temple. Yet we find a totally different concept of the 
artist in this latter story. The reports about him appear in 1 Ki. 7 
and in 2 Chron. 2. They disagree at points, and we must guard 
against confusing them. Different traditions, differing tendencies 
are transmitted in the two reports. The name of the artist is 


4W.F. Albright, The Archeology of Palestine and the Bible, New York and 
Chicago, 1932, p. 159. 
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given differently: in Kings he is called Hiram [on] (1.7.13), 
also, in one place, (7.40), Hirom [oi7n]; in 2 Chron. 2.12 he is 
called Huram [on], perhaps with the addition Abi (38). As far 
as his origin is concerned, he is only half Jewish, for his father 
is from Tyre in Phoenicia.s In Kings his mother is called a widow 
and a daughter of the tribe Naphtali, while Chronicles, without 
mentioning her widowhood, calls her a daughter of the tribe of 
Dan; the same tribe, by the way, from which Oholiab came. 
According to 1 Ki. 7.17, Solomon sent messengers to Tyre to 
secure the artist. 2 Chron. 2 gives more importance to this 
embassy: it tells of an exchange of letters between Solomon and 
the Phoenician king. In a grave epistle Solomon asks for an 
artist worthy of his Temple, and the king in an equally grave 
response selects Hiram for him. 

A different range of talents is assigned to the artist by the 
two sources. According to 1 Ki. 7.14, he knows ‘‘how to work 
all works in brass’’; in 2 Chron. 2.13, on the other hand, Solomon 
asks the Phoenician king for a man “‘skillful to work in gold, and 
in silver, in brass, in iron, in stone, and in timber, in purple, in 
blue, and in fine linen, and in crimson; also to grave any manner 
of graving.”” This manysidedness obviously echoes the descrip- 
tion of the universality of Bezalel’s abilities. Here the report in 
Kings is decidedly more historical. All the works which are 
described as coming from Hiram’s hand, the two pillars, the 
molten sea, the ten bases and lavers, etc., are of brass. Certainly 
the technique of this metal alone requires exceptional skill and 
experience. A more recent example, completely analogous, will 
serve as illustration. In the fifteenth century, in upper Italy, 
when some works in bronze were planned, experienced artists 
were imported from Florence — Donatello, Niccolé di Giovanni 
Baroncelli, and Antonio di Cristoforo — since no local masters 
understood the technique of bronze casting. Likewise, the chief 
reason for Leonardo da Vinci’s call from Florence to the court 
of Lodovico Sforza in Milan was that the duke wanted to erect 
a bronze equestrian statue of his father. 


8 Josephus, Antiquities VIII, 3, 4, maintains that this Phoenician was of 
Jewish descent. I suppose he is moved by the desire to acquire the whole of 
the artist for his people. 
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In later writings about the building of the Temple Hiram 
is sometimes considered an architect,® probably because it was 
thought that the two brass pillars formed a part of the structure. 
Today we know that these, like similar double pillars used in 
other oriental temple buildings, must have stood in front of the 
building itself, and that the reason for their erection was not 
architectural, but purely cultic. Hiram as an architect is nowhere 
mentioned in the Bible; he casts in brass, as other artists special- 
ize in other metals. Thus already in Judg. 17.4 a goldsmith 
[Ax] is mentioned who built an idol for the house of 
Micah. 

Like Bezalel and Oholiab, Hiram is to be assisted by other 
helpful hands. In the letter that conveys Solomon’s request for 
an artist to the Phoenician king, Solomon mentions that the 
chosen artist will work ‘‘with the skillful men that are with me 
in Judah and in Jerusalem, whom David my father did provide” 
(2 Chron. 2.6). Evidently David, like other oriental potentates 
of his time, had created a body of court artists, to which Hiram 
was now added. 

From these several accounts it is plain that, compared with 
the conception of the artist in the Book of Exodus, the artist 
in the Books of Kings and Chronicles is viewed in a somewhat 
secular light. Here it is not God Who breathes His spirit into 
him and shows him the designs; the artist himself is ‘‘filled with 
wisdom and understanding”’ (1 Ki. 7.14) to plan and to carry 
out his task. 

After the days of Solomon, according to the Bible, the artist 
must have found increasing employment. Palaces are erected 
for the rulers of the northern and the southern kingdoms; the 
splendor of their furnishings has been illustrated in ivory tablets 
found in Samaria.?7 At the same time temples are built for the 
various divinities, and even the temple-place sacred to Yahweh 
does not remain free of foreign idols. 


6 In Odilo Wolff, Der Tempel von Jerusalem, Vienna 1913, pp. 2, 26. Also 
in the Jédisches Lexikon under Hiram. 

7 The artists who made these tablets, local workmen, were probably 
natives of Syria; their style at least would seem to indicate this. Cf. I. W. and 
Grace M. Crowfoot, Early Ivories from Samaria, London, 1938, p. 50. 
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The possession of such idols, furthermore, is by no means 
restricted to the temples. The common man has images in his 
home, and excavations have brought to light many such statu- 
ettes, most of them rather inartistically shaped of clay. We have 
reports of the moulder who fashions such figures, of the gold- 
smith who plates them with gold, of the woodcarver who, from 
a log, carves idols for the use of the poor (Isa. 40.19 f. and 44.13). 
It is very likely that some of these artists, particularly those who 
received commissions from the kings, were highly respected. 
Their works are not praised nor their names handed down, but 
we must remember that the story of these kings, in its present 
form, was written by men who abhorred the idolatrous cult. 

From early times there was opposition to the images and 
their worship, particularly at the instigation of the prophets 
who fought bitterly against every cult save that of Yahweh and 
against every use of pictorial representation in their own cult. 
The description of this strife belongs in the field of religious 
history and warrants no detailed discussion here. For our study 
of Jewish artists the following observations will suffice. It was 
this passionate devotion to one God on the part of the prophets 
that led to the overwhelming spiritual growth of the Jewish 
people over the idol-worship of their neighbors. They experienced 
His immeasurable greatness with such intensity that all human 
effort became minimal by comparison. But art 7s human: how 
could it aspire to create objects worthy of worship? Hosea 
(8.6, 13.2, 14.4), Deuteronomy (27.15), Isaiah (2.8), and Deutero- 
Isaiah (Isaiah 40.18-20) have given emphatic expression to this 
point of view. Here is an example in the words of Isaiah: 


“Their land is full of idols. 
Everyone worshippeth the work of his own hands, 
That which his own fingers have made.” 


And from Deutero-Isaiah: 


“To whom will ye liken God? 
Or what likeness will ye compare unto Him? 
The image perchance, which the craftsman hath melted, 
And the goldsmith spread over with gold, 
The silversmith casting silver chains? ... 


” 
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In these observations there is not only reproof for the idol but 
also a touch of disparagement for the person that shaped it. 
Instead of praise for his divine inspiration, his great gifts, there 
is contempt for his earthly nature, his smallness, in contrast with 
the immensity of God. 

With the eventual disappearance of idolatry the Jewish 
artist gave up religious sculpture..But Jewish art and the Jewish 
artist by no means passed away. Just at that time, during or 
shortly after the Babylonian exile, there arose — in the field of 
architecture—a new theme: the synagogue. Here an increasingly 
spiritual concept of God could find adequate expression. Likewise 
there was new work for the artistic craftsman. Ornate chairs 
could be carved for the leaders and the elders of the synagogue; 
there were curtains to be woven, mosaic floors to be laid. 

A further impetus was now given to Jewish art by the contact 
with Greek influences. This contact began even before the 
Hellenistic era, in the fifth century, although there was a strong 
nationalistic opposition to the infiltration of alien ideas. Further- 
more, the Hellenistic period threw open to the Jews new cities, 
Alexandria, Antiochia, Rome, and their residence there brought 
them far closer to the Hellenistic cult of beauty than they ever 
were in Palestine. Recent finds in Dura-Europos have proved 
that this contact with Hellenistic esthetics even resulted in 
synagogue paintings in which human beings were portrayed. 

The increasing impulse toward beauty at this time is borne 
out by a report, supposed to be a letter from Aristeas, a Greek 
official at the Egyptian court of Ptolemaeus Philadelphus (287- 
246 B.C.), but actually written much later, probably about 
145-127 B.C. The report tells of a trip to Jerusalem made by 
Aristeas in search of a Pentateuch and a good translator to 
render it into Greek. The Jews presented him with a Torah, 
written in gold on parchment, for the king, his master. 

Whether the decoration of sacred books went any further 
than this, whether they were illuminated at this time, as later 
in the Middle Ages, is not yet known. We can only assume, from 
our examination of oriental miniature manuscripts of the early 
Christian era, that such decorations were used by the Eastern 
Jews, particularly in Alexandria. 
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Alexandria, the metropolis of its day, also possessed a wonder- 
ful synagogue, remembered even after its destruction (117 of our 
era) asa “glory of Israel.’’ The Talmudic account of it (Suk. 51 b) 
does not give the name of any artist. Not the artist but the work 
was enshrined in memory. 

In the same account we find further information about the 
life of the artists of that day. The craftsmen “‘did not occupy 
their seats promiscuously, but goldsmiths sat separately, silver- 
smiths separately, metalworkers® separately, and weavers sepa- 
rately, so that when a poor man entered the place he recognized 
the members of his craft and applying to that quarter obtained 
a livelihood for himself and for the members of his family.” 
Here is a view of the great trading center where every sort of 
artisan may be found in such numbers that a section is devoted 
to each separate craft, and so well occupied that he can offer work 
to a traveling member of his guild. In Jerusalem similar con- 
ditions may have prevailed: according to the Talmud (Meg. 26a), 
the coppersmiths of that city had even a small synagogue of 
their own. 

The seal engravers were held in particular esteem; their 
technique was traced to the biblical description of Aaron’s 
breastplate (Ex. 39). Numerous samples from the times of the 
kings have been excavated. A splendid example is the seal, found 
in Megiddo, of Sema‘, probably a minister of King Jeroboam II 
(784-744); it is carved with the picture of a roaring lion. 
I. Benzinger® ascribes it to a non-Jewish source, because of its 
resemblance to Babylonian and Assyrian representations of 
lions, and because of its delicacy of execution, far exceeding that 
of other seals of the same time and place. But use of a foreign 
style can never controvert Jewish origin of an art object;. and 


8 This translation of the word 507» is given by the Soncino Press Trans- 
lation, p. 245. S. Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnworter II, p. 276 
thinks that it refers to tarsia=intarsia — inlay work. L. Loew, Graphische 
Requisiten und Erzeugnisse bei den Juden, Leipzig, 1870, p. 631, translates it 
as seal-engraver. The word has even been taken to refer to the city of Tarsos, 
in which much weaving went on, but weavers are mentioned explicitly in the 
next words. 

9 Hebrdische Archdologie, 3. ed., Leipzig, 1927, p. 225 with illustration of 
this seal and a similar Assyrian specimen. 
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why should not one of the many makers of seals who must have 
operated in ancient Israel distinguish himself by exceptional 
skill? Besides, the recently discovered seal of Jaazaniah, with a 
picture of a running rooster, equals, in its naturalistic freshness, 
the quality of the Sema’ seal.?° 

In the second century B.C., in Ecclesiasticus (38.27), we 
find particular praise for the Israelitic seal-engraver and the 
care and lifelike quality shown in his work: 


“His diligence is to make variety, ~ 
He setteth his heart to make his likeness true 
And his anxiety is to finish his work.”’ 


In the Tosefta, Aboda Zara, the express permission is given 
to make seals with a ring whose carving includes figures, provided 
only that the human figure is not used (ed. Zuckermandel, 
p. 486). We shall meet the Jewish seal-engraver of artistic bent 
in the Middle Ages and in modern times as well — his craft is to 
be found throughout the history of Jewish art. 

There seems to have been a golden age of Jewish craftsman- 
ship extending from later antiquity far into the first centuries 
of our era. As late as the sixth century Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
of Alexandria, speaks in his Topographia Christiana of the 
workers in gold, silver, bronze, stone, wood, of the weavers and 
dyers who are mentioned in the Bible, and closes with the words: 
“even today we find these occupations followed mostly by 
Jews.’ 

Pictorial tapestries had become such a speciality of Jewish 
textile workers, particularly in Northern Egypt, that they were 
called judaica vela.*? Alexandria seems also to have been the chief 
source of gilt glass — glass with inlaid gold figures on the bottom 
— which was very popular both with Jews and with Christians. 
The glass used by Jews, decorated with distinctive symbols, was 


t0 William F. Badé, The Seal of Jaazaniah, ZATL 51, 1933, p. 150 ff. 

ed. Winstedt, p. 121. After Jean Juster, Les Juifs dans ? Empire Romain, 
II, Paris, 1914, p. 305, note 5S. 

% By Claudius Claudianus, born at Alexandria in the fourth century, in 
his poem ‘In Eutropium’’ 1, 350 ff. After Jean Juster, 1. c. II, p. 306. Cf. also 
S. Krauss, Talmudische Archdologie, I, 1910, p. 153. 
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surely the product of Jewish hands. Likewise other glassware 
sometimes betrayed, by its decorative motifs, a Jewish origin. 
Jews also must have produced the great stone sarcophagi which 
were found in the Jewish catacombs of Rome; these likewise 
may be distinguished from the early Christian sarcophagi by a 
symbolical language of their own. 

A masterwork of the Jewish goldsmith’s art is mentioned by 
Strabo, Pliny the Younger, and Josephus:% a golden mountain 
with trees and animals, surrounded by a grapevine — presented 
by Aristobul II (67-63 B.C.) to Pompey, who placed it in the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus in Rome. Similar flowers and fruit 
formed of gold and silver were used as spice boxes in Eastern 
Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth century, and it 
is quite possible that in this case also an ancient tradition kept 
alive by oriental goldsmiths had penetrated into Europe. 

In his Antiquities (XV.11) as well as in his Jewish War (V.5), 
Josephus portrays, in glowing terms, the Herodian temple. 
The Mishnah, in the tract Middoth, also gives a description. 
But no artist is named. The traditional linkage of the sacred 
object and its artistic creator had been lost. 

As we have seen, the written sources which have survived 
give us an impressive picture of Jewish art in the last centuries 
of the pre-Christian and the first centuries of the Christian era, 
but the names of the artists are nowhere mentioned. Only in 
inscriptions can we find a few details about them. The Jewish 
catacombs in the Vigna Rondanini, Rome, gave up the Greek 
inscription: "EvOade x(et)r(al) Evddévos Swypagos. “Ev eipnvn 
n K(ot)[unots cov] ‘‘Here lies Eudoxios the painter. May thy 
slumber be peaceful.’’"* According to this inscription Eudoxios 
is often described as an animal painter, but the word {wypa- 
gos had already been used to signify painter in the general sense 


13 F, Hugo Gressman in the Sellin-Festschrift, 1927, p. 47 f., traces the 
work to ancient Egyptian pomp vessels, as did Wreszinski before him in 
OLZ 1924, col. 570 and 1926, col. 961. 

“cf. J.-B. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum Judaicarum, I: Europe, Rome, 
1936, p. 76, No. 109. 

% E.g. by Karl Schwarz, Die Juden in der Kunst, 2. ed., Vienna and Jeru- 
salem, 1936, p. 53, and by Cecil Roth, The Jewish Contribution to Civilization, 
Cincinnati and New York, 1940, p. 147. 
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by the time of the inscription. We may assume that he was the 
creator of the murals covering the walls of the catacomb where 
he lies buried.*® 

When numerous synagogue ruins from the first centuries 
of our era were found in Galilee, the question arose whether 
Jews or non-Jews had built these structures. Kohl and Watzinger, 
describing these synagogues in their book, Antike Synagogen 
in Galilaea, 1916 (p. 173), assumed that a Syrian architect had 
made the original design, since it bears a close resemblance to 
Syrian buildings of the same period. The workmen who carried 
out the details of the construction, on the other hand, may have 
been Jews: several of the inscriptions, he said, support this 
surmise, as well as the Jewish symbols appearing in many 
places — seven-armed candelabra, jugs of oil, Lulab and Ethrog, 
Torah shrines. Karl Watzinger, however, taking up the question 
again (1933-1935) in his Denkmdler Paldstinas, had somewhat 
modified his views. He decided that for at least one synagogue, 
that in Chorazin, the architect no less than the founder was a 
Jew (II, p. 110). The proof is contained in an Aramaic inscription, 
which reads (according to Sukenik’s interpretation, which will 
also be employed for several of the following inscriptions) :*7 737 
py prin mb om mbysa mia myo yan tay Dyow 7a ym aud 
opty ‘‘Remembered be for good Judan son of Ishmael who made 
this orod and its staircase. As his reward may he have a share 
with the righteous.” The blessing pronounced on Judan “as his 
reward” indicates clearly that he was the founder. Was he also 
the architect? The same word 129 will appear twice again in our 
study, each time in connection with a blessing that seems to 
point to a founder rather than to an architect. The word could 
very well signify one who makes it possible for others to build 
the synagogue rather than one who himself builds it. 

Similar inscriptions have appeared in various parts of these 
synagogues. The lintel of the now vanished doorway to the 
‘Jittle synagogue” in Kafr Bir’im bore the inscription, ‘‘May 


6 J.-B. Frey, ‘La Question des Images chez les Juifs,” Biblica, V1, 1934, 
p. 285. 

17—, L. Sukenik, Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece, London, 
1934, p. 60, note 2. 
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there be peace in this place and in all the places of Israel. Jose, 
the Levite, the son of Levi, made [Avy] this lintel. May blessing 
come upon his deeds. Peace.”’ This inscription on the lintel does 
not prove, as Kohl and Watzinger have assumed (l.c. p. 170, 173), 
that Jose is the sculptor of the lintel. Far more likely is the 
surmise of S. Krauss that the word mwy can also mean ‘‘had this 
lintel made,’’*® and the blessing also is more readily to be applied 
to a donor than to a sculptor, who would hardly carve a blessing 
applying to himself. This lintel, which is often given as an 
illustration of Jewish art of that time, is a magnificent piece of 
sculpture, whose cost may well have been borne by a separate 
contributor. 

A fragment of a pillar found in Ed-DschiS gives an Aramaic 
inscription which, according to a reading by Gustav Dalman,?9 
is to be understood: “‘Jose the son of Nahum built this column. 
May blessing fall upon him.’”’ Here again as in the Chorazin 
inscription the word 1ay is used, and here again the same sense 
may be assumed for it. Even one such column with its rich and 
carefully carved capital would have been a fitting donation by 
a benefactor of the synagogue. 

Such inscriptions on columns appear in other places. In the 
synagogue in Capernaum we find an Aramaic inscription, stating 
(according to Sukenik): ‘‘H L P W. the son of Zebida, the son 
of Johanan, made this column. May blessing be his.’’ Here a 
third time the word 73y appears, probably once more with the 
same meaning. 

A second column in Capernaum is inscribed in Greek letters: 
“Herod, son of Mo[ni or ki] mos and Justos his son, together 
with the children erected this column.’’° Here the word éxticav 
must be translated as ‘‘caused to be erected’’— we would hardly 
suppose that three generations and at least four people collabo- 
rated in the building of a single column: but a family donation 
would present no inconsistencies. This Greek inscription supports 
the view that they who sought to be immortalized by these 


8S. Krauss, Synagogale Altertiimer, Berlin and Vienna, 1922, p. 309 

19 Paldstina-Jahrbuch X (1914), p. 48.—S. Klein, Jiidisch-Paldstinensisches 
Corpus Inscriptionum, Vienna and Berlin, 1920, p. 78. 

a0 SUKenik J.C.) Ded Like 
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inscriptions were not the masons but the founders and that, 
the word 72y appearing in the inscriptions on columns, in 
Chorazin likewise, refers not to the maker but only to the 
founder. 

Thus all the inscriptions which have been taken to indicate 
Jewish participation in the architecture of early synagogues 
actually fail to prove any such fact. But they certainly do not 
prove the contrary. There is a reference in the Mishnah to 
construction work in which Jews and Gentiles cooperate. Indeed, 
it is expressly forbidden to work on certain types of construction: 
“None may help them to build a basilica, scaffold, stadium, or 
judges’ tribunal; but one may help them to build public baths 
or bath houses; yet when they have reached the vaulting where 
they set up the idol it is forbidden [to help them] to build.’ 
To be sure, all that this passage proves is that Jews worked in 
the building trades. But, considering how the arts flourished 
among the Jews during the later period of antiquity, there surely 
must have been Jewish architects. 

The inscriptions found in the mosaic floors of these syna- 
gogues have also been taken as memorials of Jewish artists. 
In Jerash (Transjordania) the floor, depicting the deluge, bears 
an Aramaic inscription, located in the nave on the north side: 
‘“‘Peace be upon all Israel Amen Amen Selah, Phinehas son of 
Baruch, Jose, son of Samuel, and Judan, son of Hezekiah.’’?? 
Here, according to Watzinger (Denkmdiler II, p. 115) and Sukenik 
(l.c. p. 77), the shortness of the blessing and the modesty of the 
location chosen for the inscription warrant the assumption that 
this is a list of artists. But one must realize that the inscription 
says nothing of any activity of these men — it merely gives 
their names. Besides, it is difficult to believe that three artists, 
members of different families, were employed to design one 
mosaic floor. 

A second inscription, likewise in Aramaic, is to be found in 
the synagogue of Kafr Kanna: ‘‘Let Jose, son of Tanhum, son 
of Butta, and his sons be kept in good memory, who made this 


21 Ab. Zar. I, 7. 
22 Carl H. Kraeling, Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, New Haven, 1938, 
Inscription no. 287 and plate LXIV. 
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surface. (abav mn 1297). Blessings upon them. Amen.” 
Here again the blessing shows that it is a donor who is being 
thanked. 

The situation is totally different in the synagogue of Beth 
Alpha. Here we have a mosaic floor containing a number of 
pictures. Near the entrance one may read the Greek words; 
Mrynoddow of Texvirar of KauvovTes TO Epyov TovTO Mapia- 
vos Kal ’Avivas vids ‘‘May the craftsmen who carried out this 
work, Marianos and his son Hanina, be held in remembrance.’’”4 

Here we cannot doubt that an artist is mentioned in the 
inscription. A father and one of his sons — probably learning 
the trade, as was the custom — laid the decorated floor. They 
refer to themselves as the artists, and no blessing accompanies 
their names. Their only wish is not to be forgotten. Sukenik 
(I.c. p. 76 f.) suspects that the two artists were Jews who used the 
Greek language, and came from another city, perhaps Alexan- 
dria. The themes and the style of the mosaics are reminiscent 
of Alexandrian art. The central figure of the mosaic, Helios in 
his solar chariot, shows the blend of Greek and Jewish motifs 
that is particularly to be found in the Hellenistic metropolis. 

The Beth Alpha mosaics date from the sixth century of our 
era, since a second Aramaic inscription mentions the emperor 
Justin. Justin I of Byzantium reigned 518-527, Justin II 564-578. 
This epoch marks the end of the Jewish art of antiquity. The 
drawing in the mosaics is crude, the. perspective negligently 
planned, the classic sense of proportions lost. Some of the figures 
look as though a child had drawn them. All the rich skill of 
antiquity has gone; the arts have sunk back to a primitive level. 

It is unfortunate that the only preserved work of Jewish 
antiquity that can be ascribed with certainty to a Jewish artist 
comes from such a period of decadence. We must not blind our 
eyes to the fact that the Jews of biblical and Hellenistic times 
produced art of high quality and artists of ability. 

The Oriental Jews nourished their art with this heritage 
through many later centuries. Benjamin of Tudela, visiting the 


23S, Klein, J. ¢., p. 75. 
2 E. L. Sukenik, The Ancient Synagogue of Beth Alpha, Jerusalem, 1932, 
plate XXV and p. 47. 
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Orient in the twelfth century, discovered that the Jewish gold- 
smiths, coppersmiths, armorers, weavers, dyers, glassmakers 
were still plying their trades, and in considerable numbers. 
Indeed, to this very day, the Jews of these countries are following 
the same crafts. No prohibition has ever stopped them, and so 
the old tradition has survived intact. 


rd 
Tue MIDDLE AGES 


At the time of the Beth Alpha mosaics, the geographical center 
of the Jewish nation was already shifting westward. The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the Temple gave new impetus to the 
centrifugal tendency which had already existed for some centu- 
ries. This trend contributed to the spread of Jewish influences 
in art; so did the new religion that had arisen from among the 
Jews and preserved many of their traditions and usages. A church 
fulfilled functions similar to those of a synagogue: it was not 
an abode of divinity, but a sacred house of worshippers. The 
Torah shrine now housed the gospels, the new scriptures were 
read from the Almemor. The stories and legends of the Bible, 
since they were now regarded as messengers announcing the 
imminence of the new faith, had lost none of their importance. 
They furnished themes for pictorial decorations such as had 
previously been produced by the Jews in art works like the 
murals of Dura Europos or the mosaic floors of synagogues. 

Perhaps the art of illustrating the Christian scriptures, an 
art whose origin has been traced to the early Eastern church, 
was similarly modelled after the earlier Jewish graphic arts. That 
these were practiced at the time is indicated by the Pentateuch, 
written in gold as a gift for the king of Egypt, which we men- 
tioned earlier. 

This relation of early Christian art to its Jewish prototype 
may have been fostered still more by the conversion of Jewish 
artists to the newer faith. Although at first the new religion took 
over to some extent the fear of idolatry which had characterized 
the art of earlier Judaism, soon heathen influences led to a 
complete disregard of the Old Testament commandment. Hence 
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the Jewish artist who went over to Christianity must have found 
a widened scope for the expression of his talent. 

We might ask how far the artists who remained Jews con- 
tributed toward ‘spreading their formerly developed skills in the 
new countries to which they emigrated. In answer we mention 
the Caliph ’Abd-al-Malik (646/47—705), who began to mint his 
own money with Arabic inscriptions; previously only Byzantine 
and Persian coins had circulated in his realm. He employed for this 
purpose the services of a Jewish coin-engraver named Sumair.?s 

In sixth-century France a man named Priscus performed 
similar services. His signature, as well as that of another artist 
named Domnolus, appears on the coins minted at the court of 
the Merovingian king Chilperich. Priscus is undoubtedly iden- 
tical with the Jew Priscus who served this king as business 
agent and court jeweler.” 

In the year 687, Greek workmen were imported into France 
to produce glass “‘in the Jewish manner.’’?7 The art of making 
fine glass, skillfully practiced by the Jews, was thus transmitted 
to the west by the Greeks. Another indication of the Jewish 
origin of this art is given in the work of the Roman monk 
Heraklios, writing, not later than the tenth century, about 
The Colors and Arts of the Romans; he mentions the ‘“‘vitrum 
plumbeum, Judaeum scilicet.’’8 

Benjamin of Tudela, in the twelfth century, tells of the 
Jewish glaziers in the old Phoenician capital Tyre, ‘‘who make 
that fine glass of Tyrian glassware, which is prized in all coun- 
tries.’’?9 Without question the Venetians drew inspiration from 
these objects when they established their own glass manufacture 
during the time of the Crusades.;° 

The weaving of silk in Europe was likewise inspired by Jewish 
artists. The family Ibn-Albalia, living in Spain, traced their 


25 Leopold Low, Graphische Requisiten, 1. c., p. 51. 

2% REJ, 10, 1885, p. 237. 

27 Cf. A. Kisa, Das Glas im Altertum, I, Leipzig, 1908, p. 99 f. 

28 Edward Dillon, Glass, New York and London, 1907, p. 118. 

29 JOR, XVII (1905), p. 133. 

30 M. Grunwald, ‘‘Berufe der Juden,” Jahrbuch fiir juidische Volkskunde, 
1923, p. 403. 
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descent to an artist-weaver named Baruch, who wove the curtains 
for Herod’s temple. Baruch and his family were said to have 
been among several noble families of Jerusalem sent by Titus 
to Merida in Spain at the request of the Roman prefect of the 
city.3* We must, of course, exercise caution in accepting this 
mere family tradition. But other evidence lends support: in the 
twelfth century the Norman king Roger II, after one of his 
campaigns, brought Jewish weavers of silk from Thebes in 
Greece, as captives of war, and set them to work in the royal 
factories at Palermo. The art of dyeing was likewise brought to 
Sicily by eastern Jews and extensively practiced there.%? All these 
reports show that it was particularly in the fields of artistic 
craftsmanship that the Jews, bearers of an old tradition, were 
able to transmit their experiences for the benefit of some of the 
more slowly developing lands of the West. 

Foremost among these countries was Spain, where the Jews 
lived, under Islam at least, less hampered by restrictive laws, 
less exposed to religious persecution, than in the rest of Europe. 
Here their wealth was the greatest, their culture and esthetic 
appreciation developed to the highest degree. 

As in the days of antiquity, the crafts practiced by the Jews 
were here represented in all gradations, from the lowest tasks to 
the finest artistic handiwork.33 The art of weaving — here traced 
back, as we saw, to a weaver of Herod’s temple — reached such 
a height in tenth-century Cordova that Jews were employed by 
the court of the Caliphate. The brothers Jacob and Joseph ibn 
Gau wove, for the Caliph Hisham (976-1013), costly silks and 
flags decorated skillfully with Arabic slogans, emblems, and 
other adornments.*4 I am inclined to assume that, among the 
samples of this work is a strip of tapestry preserved in the Royal 


31 Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, 3. ed., V, Leipzig, 1895, p. 55. Wolf's 
interpretation, MJV 1X, 38, that Baruch had introduced the weaving of silk 
into Spain goes beyond of what Graetz wanted to say. 

# R. Straus, Die Juden im Kénigreich Sizilien unter Normannen und 
Staufen, Heidelberg, 1910, p. 69 (silk weaving); p. 38 and 67 f. (dyeing). 

33 Fritz Baer, Studien zur Geschichte der Juden im K énigreich Aragonien 
wahrend des dreizehnten und vierzehnten Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1913, p. 167 
shows this for Aragon, but it can be said of all Spain. 

34 Graetz; |. c., V, p. 330. 
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Academy of History in Madrid, bearing manycolored birds, 
beasts, and human heads as well as a Kufic inscription blessing 
the Caliph.3s The beautiful knotted rug in the Islamic division 
of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, recognized as a 
synagogue carpet by Friedrich Sarre,*° is another example of 
the craft of weaving as practiced by the Jews in Spain. 

The art of making lace was also widely known. ‘‘During the 
twelfth and fifteenth century,’ Florence Lewis May writes in 
her-recent book on Hispanic Lace and Lacemaking (New York, 
1939, p. 292), ‘‘sumptuary laws given out in Castilla, Aragén, 
Léon, and Navarra mention gold and silver ‘redecillas,’ likewise 
called ‘telillas’ made by the Jews at Mallorca, whose brethren at 
Barcelona and Toledo were also skilled workers in this medium.”’ 

The work of a fourteenth-century school of Jewish car- 
tographers on the Island of Mallorca has also survived. It is of 
importance for our study only because they decorated their 
charts with skillfully drawn allegorical figures, signs of the 
zodiac, and other ornaments.37 

Albert Wolf already gave an account of the numerous Jewish 
goldsmiths in Spain. He makes a particularly interesting reference 
to the mm vaw (Tribe of Judah) of Ibn Verga, which gives 
us so many details of the cultural life of the Jews in Spain during 
the fifteenth century. Here the following reproaches are uttered 
by a bishop: ‘“‘When a Jew commits some crime punishable by 
death, all the other Jews soon hurry to save him. The tailor 
rushes to a nobleman, his patron, the goldsmith to a duke, and 
so all, some with presents and some with prayers, and they do 
not rest until they have rescued the Jew from his peril.’’38 The 
goldsmith hurries to a duke; plainly he has some influence with 
the nobleman, because of his artistic achievements. 


35 W. G. Thomson, A History of Tapestry, 2. ed., London, 1930, p. 40 
attributes this piece to the Moors. An illustration is found in Juan de Contre- 
ras, Historia del Arte Hispanico, I, Barcelona, 1931, fig. 329. 

36 “A Fourteenth-Century Spanish Synagogue Carpet,’”’ Burlington Mag- 
azine, LVI (1930), p. 89 

37 Cf. A. Lionel Isaacs, The Jews of Majorca, London, 1936, p. 97. The 
Catalan map, compiled in 1375, is pictured in the Jewish Encyclopedia, III, 
facing p. 678. 

38 Ed. M. Wiener, Hanover 1866, new printing 1924, p. 20. 
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But the Jewish artists of Spain worked for the church as well 
as for noblemen, and this to such an extent as to arouse the 
displeasure of the Pope. Benedict XIII issued a bull in the 
year 1415 forbidding the manufacture of Christian ceremonial 
objects — goblets, crucifixes, and so on — by Jewish goldsmiths, 
as well as that’ of bindings for any Christian books which men- 
tioned the name of Jesus or of Mary.3? Books of secular content 
could be bound by Jews; we hear of Mahir Salomo, who binds 
the records of the royal treasury from 1367 to 1389.4° Anyone 
who has held a Spanish Jewish leather binding from the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century in his hands, such as the richly 
decorated binding and the separate box of the Kennicott Bible 
No. 1 in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, dating from the fifteenth 
century, can well understand that such work was desired by 
non-Jews. 

Indeed Jews have even painted altar-paintings in Christian 
churches. Guillem de Levi of Saragossa is mentioned from 1378 
to 1396 as in the employ of churches in Saragossa and Calatayud. 
Juan de Levi, perhaps a relative of the former, made an altar- 
painting in 1400 for the cathedral of Tarrazona. It has been 
preserved, but it is badly overpainted. This same artist produced 
further works of this sort in 1402, 1403, and 1405, and is last 
mentioned in 1407.47 August L. Mayer, who discussed these 
paintings, states also: ‘‘Not only baptized, but even unbaptized 
Jews in Spain painted religious paintings for Christian churches 
and for individuals, and some years before the expulsion of the 
Jews from Spain an edict was issued forbidding the issuance of 
such commissions to Jews and their execution of them; this edict 
was severely enforced by the Inquisition through inspectors.’’? 


39 Fritz Baer, /. c., p. 168. Cf. by the same author: Die Juden im Christ- 
lichen Spanien, I, Berlin, 1929, p. 847, no. 527, 2. 

40 Fritz Baer, Die Juden im Christlichen Spanien, I, p. 413. 

ax A. L. Mayer, Geschichte der Spanischen Maleret, 2. ed., Leipzig, 1922, 
p. 48. Mayer also mentions, as Jewish painters of that period, Abraham de 
Salinas and his son Bonastruch (1406). 

4 Cf, Die Darmstaedter Pessach-Haggadah, herausgegeben und erlaeutert 
von Bruno Italiener unter Mitwirkung von A. Freimann, A. L. Mayer, and 
A. Schmidt, Leipzig, 1927, p. 51 f. A source is not given. 
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A Spanish Jew of the thirteenth century, the philosopher 
Salomon Fernandez, who was also an excellent draftsman, 
specializing in drawings of physiognomy, is mentioned by 
Albert Wolf (MJV IX, p. 52) in a quotation from the book by 
M. P. Yung, Alphabetische Liste aller gelehrten Juden und Jue- 
dinnen, Patriarchen, Propheten und beruehmten Rabbiner vom 
Anfange der Welt bis auf unsere Zeiten, Leipzig, 1817. Since I 
have vainly sought this Salomon Fernandez in all of the Jewish 
encyclopedias as well as in the large Spanish Encyclopedia 
Universel, I suspect that he may never have existed. Yung 
seems to have employed unreliable reports in the preparation 
of his book. We shall come across Yung again in later — equally 
uncertain — references. 

In spite. of the opposition to sculpture which had existed 
among the Jews since the prohibition of idols, a Spanish-Jewish 
sculptor has been mentioned, although in a somewhat late 
source. Fra Salvatore Vitale, in his book Del Monte Serafico 
della Verna (Venice, 1628, p. 44) mentions a Jew who made a 
portrait in sculpture of St. Francis of Assisi when the saint 
visited Guete in the year 1214.4 The reproach added by Vitale, 
that the portrait was not a good likeness, is anachronistic — 
at that early time no portraits in Europe were good likenesses, 
or even tried to be. It was sufficient if the cut of the beard, the 
costume —at worst, the inscription underneath — divulged 
the name of the subject; neither the artist nor the viewer was 
prepared to distinguish individual traits in these portraits. 
Thus we may expect no better likeness in this sculpture of 
St. Francis than in the many portraits of him that have appeared 
in paint. 

Finally we may ask: what about the Jewish architects? 
We have reports of a great number of synagogues built in Spain 
during the Middle Ages, and we should like to assume here, as 
in ancient Palestine, that some or all of these were built by Jews. 
We may be sure that the lively artistic activities of that day 
must have included at least a few Jewish architects. Unfortu- 
nately we have as yet no actual proof of this surmise. In the 


43 Quoted after Henry Thode, Franz von Assisi und die Anfange der Kunst 
der Renaissance, 2. ed., Berlin, 1904, p. 83, note 1. 
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synagogue of Cordova this Hebrew inscription has been found :4 
Dyaw nw 73) DADS Vai ja And pny bow MNYN MI) Vy Wp 
odeny mao’ wm dx [op] myw pia wom “This little sanctuary 
and abode of testimony Isaac Mehab (Maheb?), son of the 
honorable Ephraim, has completed, and he has built it in the 
year 75 (1314/15) as a temporary structure. Haste, O God, to 
rebuild Jerusalem.” 

Isaac Mehab has been taken to be the architect, but the 
inscription may refer to a founder as well. The phrase /:tile 
sanctuary is quoted from Ezekiel (11.16), where God consoles 
the prophet in his exile, promising that He will be a little sanctu- 
ary to his people even in foreign lands. The use of the phrase 
here expresses a feeling of exile and is bound up with the hope 
for an eventual return to Jerusalem. Such messianic hopes 
attained frequent expression in Spain at this time.’ Of course 
these ideas become more intelligible if we read the inscription 
as the words of a donor. He, rather than the architect, has the 
right to express the motives that have led to the building of this 
house of worship. 

The so-called Synagogue of Samuel Abulafia — the treasurer 
of Pedro the Cruel who built the synagogue (later made over 
into the church El Transito) at Toledo in 1357 — is commonly 
connected with an architect, R. Meir Abdeli. I have been unable 
to trace the origin of this name in the records. There seem to be 
no documents available, or at least I did not find any referring 
to the name, not even in the thorough history of Spanish art 
(Historia del Arte Hispdnico, II) issued by Juan de Contreras 
in 1934. A. L. Mayer professed to have found, in the style of 
the decorations in this synagogue, a distinctive art contrasting 
with the contemporary Christian and Moorish buildings, and 
showing a great resemblance to goldsmiths’ work. Yet this re- 


4 According to the Jewish Encyclopedia, IV, p. 267. 

4s Cf. Graetz, /. c., VII, p. 361. 

In a lecture about the Spanish synagogues, reported in the Bayrische 
Israelitische Gemeindezeitung, 1929, No. 8, p. 123. Ernst Kiihnel, Maurische 
Kunst, Berlin, 1924, p. 52, finds, in the decoration, a mingling of Arabic ab- 
straction and Gothic naturalism and claims that this mingling could easily be 
imagined among Jewish artists, subject to both influences. But the same 
mixture is a general characteristic of the Mudejar style. 
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semblance does not lead to any conclusion; the influence may 
equally well have come from Christian or Islamic goldsmiths. 
The Spanish synagogues of the Middle Ages that have been pre- 
served do not really differ so greatly from the other buildings 
erected in that country that one can speak of a particular Jewish 
style; hence we can only guess about their builders. 

In the other countries of Europe that were inhabited by 
Jews we can find, unfortunately, only sparse information about 
their artistic activity during the medieval period. In Italy we 
discern a particularly fine culture among the Jews of southern 
Italy and Sicily, especially under Frederick II in the thirteenth 
‘century and after the union of Sicilian and Spanish royalty in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. We hear of magnificent 
synagogues in Messina and above all in Palermo, where Freder- 
ick II gave the Jews permission to build. ‘‘The synagogue of 
Palermo,”’ Obadiah of Bertinoro wrote in 1486, ‘“‘has no equal in 
the world.” A more detailed description of this synagogue, very 
important for the history of Jewish art, is included,47 but the 
name of the architect is not given. We are told, however, that 
there was a whole guild of Jewish carpenters in Palermo, whose 
guildmaster, Joseph Caschini, even assisted in the construction 
of the royal palace in 1451.48 Hence it is very likely that the 
synagogue of Palermo and also the other Sicilian synagogues 
were built by Jews. After all, the craftsmen in Sicily came largely 
from their midst, so much so that their expulsion — together 
with the Spanish Jews — in the fifteenth century met the bitter 
protest of high officials because the sudden removal of these 
craftsmen, particularly the ironworkers, could only harm the 
general welfare.’9 


47 Jahrbuch fiir die Geschichte der Juden und des Judentums III, 1863, 
p. 220. ‘ 

48 Cf. Osterreichische Wochenschrift, Vienna, 1897, p. 488: ‘‘Zur Geschichte 
der Juden in Sizilien, nach dem Codice diplomatico dei Giudei di Sicilia’ 
(in Documenti per servire alla storia di Sicilia, 1. series, VI and XII). 

49 R, Straus, 1. c., p. 72. In the Encyclopedia Judaica, VIII, column 692, 
M. Cassuto writes: “The synagogue built in 1247 at Trani (Lower Italy) is 
undoubtedly the work of a Jewish architect.’”’ No source, however, is cited in 
support. 
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From medieval France, the data are equally negligible. 
Since the Jews were expelled from French crown possessions 
in 1306, they could only reside in Lorraine, la Franche Comté, 
Savoy and Provence, lands free of the crown sovereignty. But 
the few short hints that we can glean still give testimony of 
avid activity in the applied arts. It is believed that the signature 
of a Jewish seal engraver has been found on the seal of Kalonymos 
b. Todros, who lived in Narbonne until 1306.5° The seal is two- 
sided, with Hebrew lettering for business with Jews and Latin 
for business with non-Jews. The Hebrew side bears, besides the 
name of the owner, the name }7> y’v. But since the lettering 
of this name is of the same size as that of the owner’s and only 
a little narrower — and hence would appear on every seal made 
with the stamp — we may doubt whether this is actually the 
name of the artist. That such artists must have existed, however, 
there is no doubt. Since we have found Jews as seal-engravers 
since antiquity, we may suspect that this seal also came from a 
Jewish hand. The very ornament of the seal is Jewish; on each 
side appears a rampant lion, the ancient symbol of Judah. 

In France we also hear much about Jewish goldsmiths. 
Yet it was in France that, for the first time, so far as we can learn, 
a gentile — Robin Asard of Avignon in 1439 — made a Torah 
crown for a congregation — the congregation of Arles in Pro- 
vence.*? He was constrained to work in the house of one of the 
Torah crown donors, and to stop work on the Sabbath and the 
Jewish holidays. 

In England King John (1167-1216) had a Jewish goldsmith 
named Leo%s—here also the Jewish goldsmiths were widely 
known. A Jewish painter is reported to have worked for Edward I 
(1239-1307), but the report sounds so legendary that even the 
name given may be an invention. The story makes its appearance 


s° Wolf, MJV, IX, p. 33 f. Illustration in Gustave Saige, Les Juifs de 
Languedoc antérieurement au XIV® siécle, Paris, 1881, p. 60. 

s Wolf, MJV, IX, p. 13; XV, p. 3. 

5s? The contract is copied in the preface to the catalogue of the M. Strauss 
collection, Poissy, 1878, p. VIII ff. 

53 Joseph Jacobs, ‘“‘Notes on the Jews of the Angevin Kings,’”’ JOR, IV 
(1892), p. 644. 
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in an eighteenth century book by Richard Newcourt, Repertorium 
Ecclesiasticum Parochiale Londinense (1, London, 1708, p. 765). 
It was quoted already by Wolf from an article in the Jewish 
Chronicle,s4 although only in extracts here and there. Though 
untrustworthy, the tale may be quoted in full because it throws 
at least some light on the position of the Jewish artist in the 
Middle Ages. The Madonna is said to have appeared to the 
sleeping king with the following command. ‘‘Go tomorrow to a 
certain Jew named Marlibrun, a painter, whose like is not to be 
found in the whole world — he lives in London, in the Billings- 
gate quarter — and command him to paint a picture of me in 
the form in which you now see me. By divine inspiration he will 
give me two faces, one in which I resemble my son Jesus, and 
another which is like me at every point, so that no one will find 
the slightest trace of ugliness in it. Set up this picture in the 
cemetery chapel of the Berking Church near the Tower of 
London, and on the northern side, where it will soon cause a 
great miracle. For as soon as this Marlibrun will diligently 
observe the expression on my two faces in the chapel, heavenly 
love will flame up in him so strongly that he and his Jewish wife 
will be converted to the Catholic religion. After this he will 
reveal to you many secrets of the Jews, which will enable you 
to punish them.’’ What high gifts are here ascribed to a Jew — 
a talent for painting whose like is not to be found in the world! 
But also what a veil of mystery and uncanniness! It was this 
king, Edward I, who expelled the Jews from England in 1290. 

Our fund of information about the Ashkenazic lands in this 
period is likewise small. From Bohemia Albert Wolf got the 
astonishing report about a Jewish builder named Podivin, who 
erected a castle with the same name, and of a sculptor Salomon 
Jontoff Vigales who stood in such repute among the nobility 
that few of the highest personages failed to have works of his 
in their homes, and he could command great prices.*> Both notes, 
however, fail to stand up under closer examination. The first 
is taken from the old chronicler Cosmas of Prague (d. 1125). 


54 MJV, IX, p. 51; Jewish Chronicle, May 31, 1901. 
55 MJV, IX, p. 43 and 73. 
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He mentions in his Chronica Boemorum for the first part of the 
eleventh century a ‘‘Castrum ibidem situm in media aqua 
Zvartka nomine Podivin dictum a conditore suo Podiva judeo 
sed postea catholico.’’s* Wolf seems to have found greater diffi- 
culty in conceiving of the conditor as a Jewish owner of a castle 
than as an architect, but there is no question about the former 
translation: Podiva was surely the inhabitant of the castle. 
We may adduce, in support, the description by the same histo- 
rian of Prague in the year 1091: ‘“There the Jews are swollen 
with gold and silver, the richest merchants in the world, the 
wealthiest bankers.’’ With the freedom accorded to the Jews in 
eleventh-century Bohemia, a Jewish castle-owner is quite con- 
ceivable. Besides, it is possible that Podiva built his castle only 
after he had embraced Christianity. Podiva’s son is mentioned 
by Cosmas as a priest of exceptional scientific knowledge.57 

The report about the sculptor Vigales, taken from the book 
Altertiimer der Prager Josefstadt (Prague, 1882, p. 127) by David 
Podiebrad, is there traced back to the so-called Ramschak 
Chronicle, a manuscript formerly ascribed to the seventeenth- 
century Rabbi, Moses Ramschak of Prague. But the Prague 
historian, H. Lieben, has found that this chronicle was a later 
fabrication, composed at the end of the eighteenth or the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and that it is not based on any 
older historical information.s* Hence the story of Vigales is 
equally uncertain. 

In Germany, during the early medieval period the Jewish 
craftsman must surely have been a part of everyday life. But 
here the restrictions gradually became so oppressive that the 
number of Jewish workmen decreased constantly. A few examples 
of their work may be given, however. In the twelfth century, 
a mason left us a memorial to his work, but without his name. 
The artist who carved the two columns of the main hall in the 


36 Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum, nova series II, 1923. 

s7 | found confirmation of this interpretation which I had already given 
in my Einfiihrung in die Jiidische Kunst, Berlin, 1935, p. 61, later in the 
collection Die Juden in Prag, Prague, 1927, in the article by Samuel Steinharz, 
“Die Einwanderung der Juden in Bohmen,”’ p. 40 f. and 55 f. 

s8 Die Juden in Prag, l. c., p. 45-f. 
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Worms synagogue, with their Romanesque capitals,5? placed 
there an inscription which begins: °ba mwy ow oO TDyT CAND 
. .. onbxy ‘The decorations of the two columns he made without 
idleness ...’’ (illust. 3). This inscription leaves no room for the 
interpretation, forced on us by most of the Palestinian inscrip- 
tions, that it is a memorial to a donor —‘‘without idleness’’ one 
may work, but hardly give money for the building of a syna- 
gogue. 

Wolf, (MJV IX, 45) thought that he had found the traces 
of two more Jewish masons in a Nuremberg ‘‘Biirgerbuch”’ 
(list of citizens) for the year 1338: Josep der Steinhauer and 
Elis, faber de Lapide. The first was indeed a mason, the second 
however, a blacksmith (faber) called de Lapide because he came 
from Stein, a village near Nuremberg. 

Moreover dyers, glaziers, locksmiths, goldsmiths, etc. are 
named at various times, but they probably worked only for 
their fellow-Jews, and we do not even know whether there were 
enough of them to fill all the wants of a rich Jewish community. 
Were for instance the glass windows of the Romanesque syna- 
gogue in Cologne, with the picture of lions and snakes that 
aroused the ire of R. Eljakin b. Joseph,™ the work of a Jewish 
glass-painter? And who built the numerous synagogues in 
Germany? 

We may learn the extent to which a visitor could enjoy an 
artistically furnished Jewish home in fifteenth-century Germany 
from the description by Anselmus de Parengar of the home 
of the Regensburg Rabbi, Samuel Belassar.* The historian tells 
of the pictorial carpet, the star shaped sabbath lamp, the silver 
cup “fashioned by a master’s hand,’ and the silver basin for 
ritual ablutions. Then there is a cabinet filled with odds and 
ends, gold chains and spangles, gilt and silver vessels and rare 


59 Cf. R. Krautheimer, Mittelalterliche Synagogen, Berlin, 1927, p. 142 
and note 140. Our illustration is derived from the collection Aus der Geschichte 
der Juden im Rheinland, Diisseldorf, 1931. 

6° Krautheimer, J. c., p. 267, note 142. 

& DP. Kaufmann in JQR, IX, p. 263. 

® In Jahrbuch fiir Israeliten, published by Joseph Wertheimer, Vienna, 
1856, p. 168. Quoted with some omissions by Adolph Berliner, Aus dem Leben 
der deutschen Juden im Mittelalter, Berlin, 1900, p. 36. 
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antiques. We must, however, raise the question whether all 
this was the product of Jewish craftsmanship or whether the 
custom of ordering such objects from Christian workmen had 
already begun in those days. Nevertheless there is no documen- 
tary proof of such commissions from non-Jews before the middle 
of the sixteenth century.® 

In one single field we have definite proof of a lively artistic 
activity on the part of German Jews during the Middle Ages — 
that of the decorated book. But since this activity is also to be 
found among the Jews of other countries, I shall extend the 
scope of our discussion. We assumed that the Alexandrian Jews 
had already undertaken the decoration of their manuscript 
scrolls. This is borne out by the fact that we find in Egypt, from 
the ninth to the eleventh centuries, the earliest decorated Jewish 
manuscripts, with rich ornaments whose style shows the influence 
of Islam.¢ From here the art very likely spread to the Jews of 
Europe, where the Church had long encouraged its practice by 
endeavoring to honor the Christian holy books with sumptuous 
decoration. From the thirteenth century on, the illumination 
of books was generally in use among the Jews, and continued 
to flourish until after the end of the Middle Ages. The artists 
who worked on these books were in most cases the same Jewish 
scribes who wrote the sacred texts, much as the first Christian 
illuminators were the monks who performed the task of writing. 
The writer did not, however, in every instance record his artistic 
activity in the colophon. He was often content to lay claim to 
the writing, tacitly receiving credit for the decoration as well. 
Thus, for example, in the Cincinnati Haggadah, a German 
manuscript from the end of the fifteenth century, Meir Jaffe 
states only that he wrote the book; I have been able to prove 
that he illuminated it as well.% 


63 Cf. the design by Heinrich Heidelberger, 1553, for a silver spicebox 
in the form of a Gothic tower, W. R. Ziilz, Alt-Frankfurt, 1928, p. 61. Quoted 
after Ida Posen, Notizblatt der Gesellschaft zur Erforschung judischer Kunst- 
denkméler, 1932, no. 30, with illustration. 

64 Cf. David Giinzburg and V. Stassoff, L’Ornement Hébreu, Berlin, 1905. 

6s Franz Landsberger, ‘‘The Cincinnati Haggadah and its Decorator,” 
HUCA XV (1940), p. 529 ff. 
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In thirteenth-century Portugal we find a writer named 
Abraham ben Jehuda ben Hayyim, who composed a treatise on 
the preparation of the colors, and, above all, the gold needed 
in the decoration of miniature manuscripts. Here is further 
proof of the connection between the skill of writing and the art 
of illumination. 

From the thirteenth century on, however, we find, although 
rather seldom, colophons which state that the scribe has not 
only written the manuscript, but ornamented it as well. At the 
end of the four-volume Mishne Torah from Cologne, now in the 
collection of the Academy of Sciences in Budapest, Nathan ben 
Simeon ha-Levi gives thanks to the Lord that He had ‘‘made 
him worthy to write, to complete, and to furnish with painted 
pictures the book of Ibn Maimon.’’® We learn also the exact 
dates of his work: from April 26, 1295 until September 9, 1296. 
More than one year was spent in the preparation of this magnifi- 
cent work, 

In fifteenth-century Spain, on the other hand, we find in one 
instance that the scribe and the illuminator were two different 
persons. The richly decorated Kennicott-Bible No. 1 of the 
Bodleian Library in Oxford gives, in a first inscription, the 
writer’s name as Moses ben Jacob ibn Zara, in a second the 
miniaturist’s as Joseph ibn Hayyim. The letters of the latter 
inscription are cleverly formed of animals.°* But such specializa- 
tions seem to appear only in well-to-do Spain, an art-saturated 
country and very seldom even here. 

Although we are frequently restricted to a single work of 
each illuminator by the paucity of material that has survived, 
recently a few cases have come to light where the same man’s 
work can be followed through several books. I shall give a more 
detailed description of one such instance, both because we may 


6 Parma library, Cod. de Rossi 955. Cf. Carlo Bernheimer, Paleografia 
Ebraica, Firenze, 1921, p. 333-336. 

°7 Cf. Katalog der Bibliothek D. Kaufmann, Frankfurt a. M., 1916, p. 17, 
no. 77. Also Elisabeth Moses, ‘Ueber eine Koelner Handschrift der Mischne- 
Tora des Maimonides,” Z. f. bildende Kunst, 60 Jg. (1926/27), p. 71 ff. 

68 Rahel Wischnitzer gives in the Jahrbuch ftir juidische Geschichte und 
Literatur, 1936 (Berlin, 1937), p. 84 ff., an illustration of this inscription. 
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thus achieve a clearer insight into the conditions of life of such 
a medieval scribe and because two of his works are actually 
in an American collection. Michael Fooner has devoted a mono- 
graph to the artist,® and I follow his observations for the most 
part, although I was able to enlarge and to rectify them on 
several points. 

The earliest work of this illuminator is probably represented 
by a Haggadah in the Germanic Museum at Nuremberg.7° 
Its decoration consists mainly of circular medallions, depicting, 
in freshly drawn pictures, scenes from biblical stories and from 
everyday life, and signs of the zodiac. The technique used 
contrast figures in the original parchment against a brown sepia 
background. The writer gives his name in the following words: 
“T, the scribe, Joel ben Simeon... , have written this Book of the 
Redemption for Nathan ben’ R. Solomon... May the Holy 
one, blessed be He, enable them to read it and sing it, they and 
their children and their children’s children unto the end of 
generations. Amen .. . The scribe will not be in error, not to-day 
and never until an ass will climb up a ladder.’”’ The colophon 
shows that this decorated Haggadah was intended to last through 
posterity. There is also, in the picture of the ass and the ladder, 
a certain humor — traditional with the scribes — that accords 
well with the popular freshness of the illumination. The style 
of the figures is German and certainly precedes 1450. The word 
man02, written with little distinguishing marks in another part 
of the Haggadah (fol. 25), has been read as the number 252, 
which is the same as 1492, and this date has been suggested as 
the time of completion of the manuscript; but the book is cer- 
tainly of earlier origin. Another little indication indeed precludes 
a later date than the middle of the fifteenth century. Near the 
end of the manuscript the scribe has followed the familiar phrase 
“next year in Jerusalem’”’ with the words “‘or in Bruenn.” It is my 
view that this must be another joke of the writer’s. He fears 
that Jerusalem might not yet be accessible in the following year; 


6 JOR, new series XXVII (1936/37), p. 217 ff., Michael Fooner, ‘‘Joel 
Simeon, Illuminator of Hebrew MSS. in the 15th Century.”’ Cf. also Alexander 
Marx, JOR, n. s. XIX, p. 14. 

7° Schlosser and Miiller, Die Haggadah von Sarajewo, plate XI-XV. 
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in that case one would again meet in Bruenn. The scribe or the 
man for whom he was working — very likely both of them — 
evidently were in Bruenn when the manuscript was being 
prepared. But the Jews were expelled from Bruenn in 1454; 
we have thus a terminus ad quem for the manuscript. 

Two other Haggadot of the same writer are at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York, and I had the opportunity 
of examining them myself, when they were lent to the Hebrew 
Union College. The first of these resembles the Nuremberg 
Haggadah in its colophon: “I, the scribe, Joel ben Simeon... 
have written this [Book of the] Redemption for R. Samson ben 
Baruch ..., for him and his children and his children’s children 
for ever until an ass will climb up a ladder.” The decoration of 
this manuscript, except for a few hastily drawn and rather 
crude marginal illustrations, is extremely modest. On fol. 1b, 
the initial word 7 is surrounded by four animal medallions in 
the same sepia technique. The animals here are a little more 
plastic than in the Nuremberg work showing, as Fooner has 
justly observed, the influence of fifteenth-century development 
and its tendency to surpass the Gothic flatness. 

The second New York Haggadah reveals its close relationship 
to the first in several small details. Folio 29a shows the same 
wavy ribbon ornaments that appear in the other New York 
Haggadah on folio 10a. The leaping hart is also repeated, and its 
drawing shows another small advance in the direction of plasticity. 

Yet the style of this second New York Haggadah is by and 
large a different one. The initial word xq, for instance, is now 
surrounded not by medallions, but by a checkerboard design 
in which rosettes and profile heads alternate (illust. 1). These 
profile heads were unknown in the German art of that time, 
but we frequently find them in medallions or relief sculptures 
of the Italian Quattrocento.” 


7 I emphasize this point particularly because a similar motif is to be found 
in a Haggadah of the Stadtbibliothek in Frankfort on the Main (Cod. 725/17), 
written in Italy about 1500. Here again there is the checkerboard design, 
filled alternately with a woven design and with heads. Rahel Wischnitzer, 
reproducing this page in her book, Gestalten und Symbole der judischen Kunst, 
Berlin and Schéneberg, 1935, ill. 78, tries to trace the heads, twelve in number, 
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On two adjacent pages (folio 37b and 38a), the two columns 
of text on each page are framed by three pillars which rest on 
animal figures at the bottom and are joined by arches at the top 
(illust. 2). Here again we find the Italianate heads. Fooner 
considers these two pages “quite inarticulate and clumsy in 
drawing” and hence ascribed them to another artist. But that 
is unlikely. The colors used, brown and red, are identical with 
those in the rest of the work, and the quality of the drawings 
is certainly on a level with that of the other pictures. The 
Haggadah is the product of a single man’s hands, and the 
colophon indicates that the man is identical with the creator 
of the Nuremberg Haggadah and the other New York Haggadah 
that we have described. This colophon states: “I, the scrivener 
fabs] Joel ben Simeon, called Phoebus (Feibusch) Ashkenazi 
of the city of Cologne on the river Rhine, have written, punctu- 
ated, and illuminated Pn-x] this Haggadah, and completed it 
in the month of Elul 214 [1454].’”” Here Joel admits for the first 
time that he not only transcribes but also illuminates his books. 

Fooner deduced from the Italian elements in the ornamenta- 
tion — the ritual is Italian as well — that the writer was living 
in Italy when he produced the Hagaddah.” This surmise can be 
supported by a manuscript which had escaped Fooner’s notice, 
the Machsor according to German ritual which is in the collection 
of the Royal Library in Turin.73 In this manuscript, written at 
Cremona in 1452-53, the same scribe signs his name: Joel ben 
Simeon. Thus he was in Italy already in 1452-53.” 


to the twelve sons of Israel on the breastplate of the High Priest, and the 
woven design to Ex. 39.15: “And they made upon the breastplate plaited 
chains of wreathen work of pure gold.” But this woven work is a motif found 
in upper Italy since the times of Leonardo da Vinci, and the occasionally 
grotesque character heads are also due to him. Furthermore the Bible speaks 
of four rows of three heads each, while the page in the Frankfort Haggadah 
has five rows, two with three and three with two heads. Hence I interpret this 
page, like the page in New York, asa purely decorative piece. 

BISA Daas 

73 Cod. 24, Catalogue Peyron, p. 62. 

74 Adolf Berliner, in the periodical Hebréische Bibliographie, XX, p. 129, 
reports that a second scribe, Feibusch, of Bonn, also called Feibusch Reiner, 
gives his name in this manuscript. But Feibusch Reiner of Bonn is surely no 
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What purpose brought him to Italy? Fooner speaks of a 
journey for artistic reasons, similar to the pilgrimages frequently 
undertaken by German painters. I should be inclined to believe 
that external compulsion was more likely to have driven him 
from his homeland, The sermons of the fanatical Franciscan 
monk John of Capistrano everywhere brought persecution and 
even burning of the Jews in their wake; perhaps Joel ben Simeon 
hurried southward to safety before Capistrano came to Bruenn 
in 1451.75 

Finally there is a decorated Haggadah of German rite in the 
British Museum (Add. 14762),7 likewise bearing the name of 
Joel Phoebus: ‘‘My heart advises me to answer him that inquires 
who has made these drawings, I, Phoebus named Joel, for 
Jacob Mattathiah ...son of RabbiS...’’ Phoebus mentions here 
specifically that he is the illuminator but omits to mention 
that he is also the copyist. As his ability increased, the con- 
sciousness of his artistic role seems to have stepped more and 
more into the foreground. Here also there is no lack of relation- 
ships to the style of the earlier manuscripts. The drawing of 
the initials in folio 6a77, as Fooner correctly notes, has a distinct 
connection with the initial decorations characteristic of Joel’s 
earlier work. But what about the decorated borders and the 
marginal illustrations? Italiener, in his edition of the Darmstadt 
Haggadah, reproduced only a few of these, but they show a style 
different from that of the works safely ascribed to Joel. But the 


other than Feibusch of Cologne on the Rhine (hence Reiner or rather Rheiner). 
He probably writes here ‘“‘of Bonn” because he may have been born some- 
where between Bonn and Cologne. Joel b. Simeon, called Feibusch, from Bonn, 
he calls himself again in the Machzor at the Parma library, Cod. de Rossi 
1274, 

7s Another unknown scribe and illuminator, who began the Mahsor of 
the Parma Library (Cod. de Rossi 653) at Ulm in 1450 and completed it at 
Treviso in 1453, thus emigrated to Italy at the same time as Joel ben Simeon. 
Cf. Carlo Bernheimer, Paleografia Ebraica, plates 21-24. 

%® Cf. Cat. Margoliouth 610, also Bruno Italiener: Die Darmstaedter 
Pessachhaggadah, 1927, p. 194, plate 4-6. At London, in 1939, I was able to 
observe only the two pages that were on exhibition. The chief librarian was on 
vacation and I could not take the whole manuscript out of its case. 

77 Italiener, J. c., plate 5. 
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Italianate forms as well as most of the initials in the second New 
York Haggadah show similar divergences from the style of the 
Nuremberg Haggadah and the New York Haggadah No. 1. The 
fact is that we cannot always expect to find a unified artistic per- 
sonality in the early Jewish artist. He has contact with new schools, 
from which he derives new influences. One can hardly imagine 
a collaboration in this book, whose colophon points so proudly 
to the artistic identity. The date of origin of these pictures also 
appears to be not later than the middle of the fifteenth century; 
this agrees with the artist’s other known activities. The question 
of the place in which this manuscript was written, I think I can 
solve by a consideration of the man for whom the work was 
prepared. This Jacob Mattathiah also caused another surviving 
manuscript to be written, the two-volume Mahzor (Cod. 
Hebr. 3) in the Munich State Library. Here the scribe is not 
Joel; he says: ‘I, Isaac the scribe, have written and punctuated 
this Mahzor, from Yom Kippur on Thursday the twelfth of 
Tammuz 5219 [1459-60] for Rabbi Jacob Mattathiah, son of 
Rabbi Isaac of blessed memory.’’78 There is no doubt that the 
same Rabbi Jacob Mattathiah is meant here to whom Joel ben 
Simeon also dedicated his manuscript now in London. When 
Joel calls him there Mattathiah, son of S., the S. is an abbrevi- 
ation for Sekel, and Sekel was the usual transformation of the 
name Isaac among the German Jews, as Moses Marx was good 
enough to inform me. 

Joel ben Simeon thus seems to have left Italy again, perhaps 
when he saw that Germany had quieted down after the death 
of Capistrano (1456). He had gone to Ulm, probably only 
temporarily, as he had once stayed in Bruenn. For such a scribe 
could not find full employment in a stationary residence, and 
also had no permanent position in a congregation. He would be 
accustomed to lead an itinerant existence, and stay in one place 
only as long as he could get commissions there. The wandering 
printers later inherited the way of life of these wandering scribes. 

The beautifully decorated book also needed a beautiful 
binding, and the Jews in medieval times had a further opportu- 


78 Cf. Moritz Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen Hs. der K. Hof- und Staats- 
bibliothek in Muinchen, 2. ed., Munich, 1895, p. 1. : 
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nity to show their esthetic interests in this field. A particularly 
popular form of adornment for bindings during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries was tooled leather, in which ornaments 
and pictures were cut into moistened leather, to appear slightly 
heightened in the completed binding. The German non-Jewish 
bookbinders of these times used the technique frequently, and 
the form of their ornamentation is the same as that used on 
Hebrew books; but it must be mentioned that a thoroughly 
impartial expert characterized some of the leatherwork on Jewish 
books with the words, “‘they belong to the technically and 
artistically most perfect of the epoch.’’79 

Fortunately we can state definitely that these tooled leather 
bindings of Hebrew books of which a considerable number has 
been preserved — were made by Jews. This can be seen from 
the fact that some of them carry Hebrew inscriptions on their 
covers, and that these unquestionably Jewish bindings are very 
closely related in style to the others used on Hebrew books. 
In my article on the Cincinnati Haggadah (H.U.C. Annual XV, 
1940, p. 543 ff.), I devoted a chapter to Jewish leatherwork and 
listed several of the masters of this craft. 

W. H. McCarthy®* has advanced the theory that the tech- 
nique of tooled leather originated with the Moors in Spain and 
was carried to other European lands by itinerant Jewish book- 
binders. If this were true, Islamic motifs would have been 
brought to these other countries and used by the Jews who 
worked there; but such is not the case. Apparently the Jews 
learned the use of tooled leather in the lands where they resided 
and used the local styles. 

The high esteem in which Jews were held as bookbinders is 
shown by the fact that the city of Noerdlingen in 1490 allowed 
a Jew to bind the city records. and that Meir Jaffe in 1468 


79 Martin Bollert, Die Lederschnittbinde des 14ten Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, 
1925, p. 77. 

8 “An Outline of the History of Bookbinding,” in A History of the Printed 
Book, ed. by Lawrence C. Wroth, New York, 1938, p. 454. 

8 Cf. Daniel Eberhard Beyschlag, Beitrdge zur Kunstgeschichte der Reichs- 
stadt Nérdlingen, parts four and five, ‘‘Von der Buchbinderei . . .,”’ Nordlingen, 
1800, p. 19. Quoted after Max Joseph Husung, ‘Uber den sogenannten Jiidi- 
schen Lederschnitt.”’ Soncino-Blatter, I (1925), p. 29. 
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bound several books for the city council of Nuremberg.” This 
Meir Jaffe was certainly identical with the writer and illuminator 
of the Cincinnati Haggadah. Very probably we have here no 
isolated instance; frequently the writer and illuminator of an 
artistically decorated book must have been its binder as well. 

A new importance thus attaches itself to the Jewish scribe 
of the Middle Ages. In those countries where the manual employ- 
ment of Jews was circumscribed more and more, he was, in the 
end, the only creative artist whose work was still permitted. 


Ill 
THE MopERN ERA 


In the fifteenth century the printed book — symbol of a new 
age — took the place of the manuscript; for its decoration, 
woodcuts and engravings supplanted hand-painted ornaments 
and pictures. The Jews took up the technique of printing with 
enthusiasm, and of course satisfied their esthetic strivings by 
ornamenting and illustrating their books. ‘‘At this time also,” 
says Julius von Schlosser in the previously cited discussion of 
the Sarajevo Haggadah (p. 222), “the woodcutters and engravers, 
like the printers and publishers were all Jews.”” This opinion, 
uttered by a scholar of the rank of Schlosser, has naturally been 
often repeated, but it is not accurate. It is true that there were 
large numbers of Jewish printers, even a few who printed 
Christian books.** Nevertheless printing, like so many other 
activities of the Jews, was so frequently prohibited that, supply- 
ing the great demand for books among the Jews became profitable 
for printers who were not Jews. 

The artists who prepared woodcuts for the early printed 
books were now in a far less favorable position than they had 
been in the earlier production of manuscripts. In general the 


8 FTUCA XV (1940), p. 544. Isaac ben Zechariah made, for Diether von 
Erbach, Archbishop of Mainz (1434-1459), a leather covering for a double 
goblet in tooled leather. Cf. Bruno Italiener in the Festschrift fiir Aron Frei- 
mann zum 60. Geburtstag, Berlin, 1935, p. 159. 

8 Cf. the article by Moses Marx, ‘Gershom (Hieronymus) Soncino’s 
Wander-years in Italy,” HUCA XI (1936), p. 427 ff. 
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abilities of Jewish artists found far less scope for expression 
than in the hand-decorated book. The possibility of using a 
woodcut not only for many copies but also, at times, for several 
different publications naturally led to the practice of borrowing 
such plates in order to save the expense of original cuts. 

An example will serve to illustrate this new development 
in book illustration. In the Mantua Haggadah — not the first 
edition of 1561, but the second, of 1568 — there is a title page 
whose design is pretty, but rather peculiar considering the book 
which it prefaces. The text is Hebrew; the picture, however, 
shows the pagan divinities Mars and Minerva, with vases on 
pedestals behind them. Fruit-laden branches rise from the vases 
to meet in an arch at the top,* If we trace this motif, we find it 
in a few earlier Hebrew books, in 1555 at Sabbioneta in an 
edition of More Nebuchim, in 1551, also at Sabbioneta in the 
Merkebet-ha-Mishnah. If we go back still further, we find it 
originally used — as we might have expected — in books of the 
Italian Renaissance. Moses Marx has called my attention to 
the fact that this cut was already used about 1500 for Angelo 
Poliziano’s Oratio pro Oratoribus Senensium ad Alexandrum VI,*s 
and later in 1540 by a Milanese printer for Toricella’s Dialoghi 
di Otho Lupano.* This particular instance demonstrates how 
woodcuts could wander from book to book, perhaps first used 
in non-Jewish works, until they finally were made a part of 
Hebrew books. The practice was quite general among non-Jews 
as well as Jews. But the small amount of work done by the Jews 
and their greater difficulty in finding suitable artists must have 
brought about a stronger temptation to borrow cuts that had 
already been prepared for use in other books. What a change 


84 Tllustration given in the little edition of the Mantua Haggadah, (Jiidi- 
dische Biicherei IV), Berlin, 1920. Here, however, the false impression is given 
that the illustrated title-page belongs to the first edition. 

85 Illustrated in the book by Martin Gerlach, ‘‘Das alte Buch und seine 
Ausstattung vom 15ten bis zum 19ten Jahrhundert,” p. 75, no. 2, in Die Quelle, 
no. XIII. 

86 Information very kindly given by Isaiah Sonne. Illustration in A. F. 
Johnson, Die Buchdruckerkunst Italiens im 16ten Jahrhundert, Dresden- 
Hellerau,¥1928, p. 8, 
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this was from the hand-written book, where the scribe produced 
a unique specimen each time that he worked! 

We are thus led to ask to what extent the earlier scribe, or 
Sofer, was employed to decorate the printed book. Apparently 
he was greatly needed at the beginning. We know, for example, 
that the printing of books in Prague, from the beginning, fur- 
nished occupation for a writer named Meir ben David. We may 
assume that he provided the design for the beautiful Hebrew 
type used in Prague. Did he, however, draw the page ornaments 
and illustrations for his publishing house as well? If so, has he 
himself engraved them in wood? The two activities were not 
always one man’s work in those times. 

The finest product of the press of Gershom ben Salomo in 
Prague, the so-called Prague Haggadah of 1526, contains several 
woodcuts signed with the symbol w. It has been suspected that 
this letter-represented the name of the printer Chayim Schwarz 
[Sahor], who began his career in the First Prague printshop. 
Accordingly he would seem to have been an artist as well. 
S. H. Lieben, who originated this theory,’? supported it by the 
assertion that Schwarz, in his Augsburg Haggadah of 1534, had 
again made use of the same cuts. The Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary in New York was so kind as to lend a copy of this rare book 
to the Hebrew Union College. When the two books were com- 
pared, it appeared that the Augsburg Haggadah contains not a 
single woodcut in common with that of Prague. Not even the 
style is similar, so that the identity of the artists decorating 
the two books must be quite distinct. 

Apparently Schwarz was a printer, but not an artist. The 
various ornaments which he used when he set himself up in 
business come from different hands. His edition of the Jurim, 
for instance, made in 1540 at Augsburg, contains on the title- 
page two pictures from the story of the creation, in which God 
appears in person; no Jew of that time could ever have composed 
such an illustration, which violates in an extreme manner the 


87 In Der Hebréische Buchdruck in Prag im 16ten Jahrhundert, in the collec- 
tion Die Juden in Prag, Prague, 1927, p. 94. Lazarus Goldschmidt supports 
the theory even more vigorously in The Earliest Illustrated Haggadah Printed 
by Gershom Cohen at Prague, London, 1940. 
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commandment against pictorial representation. Hence the 
Prague Haggadah introduces us to a Jewish artist — the Hebrew 
letter is proof enough — but we have no knowledge of his name 
or his precise occupation, whether as designer, as cutter, or both. 

Nonetheless, of Jews who made woodcuts, we find definite 
evidence. The word wan which follows the name Moses ben Isaac 
in the colophon of the commentary on the Pentateuch by Bahia 
ben Asher, published by Asriel Gunzenhausen at Naples in 1492, 
has been correctly given the meaning: maker of woodcuts.*® 
But what value can we give the artistic activities of Moses ben 
Isaac — a brother-in-law of the printer, by the way? The same 
illustrations as appear in his book, (illust. 4), showing animals 
aud nude children in a thicket of tendrils,’9 can be found in a 
non-Jewish book, a work of Leonardo Bruni (Aretino) L’ Aquila 
likewise published both in 1492 and in Naples by Adolfo di 
Cantorno.®*® The cuts are still intact in this print; in the Jewish 
volume, however, they show signs of wear. Certainly the wood- 
cuts of the latter were borrowed. 

Of course it is possible that the artist who decorated Aquila’s 
book was this same Moses ben Isaac. Then certainly we would 
have the unusual situation of a Jewish artist working on a 
non-Jewish book for a non-Jewish printer. This theory is favored 
by the style of this drawing, foreign to the usual clarity of Italian 
ornament at this period, and reminiscent, in their imaginative 
convolutions, of the art of Islam. 1492 was the date of the ex- 
pulsion from Spain. Could Moses ben Isaac, like so many Spanish 
refugees, have come to Naples at that time? Or did he arrive 
earlier, like some of the other emigres? As we see, all is uncertain 
here; the question of Jewish decorators of printed books has of 
course hardly begun to be studied, let alone solved. 

The profession of scribe had not been made superfluous by 
the invention of printing. Of certain scriptures, through the 
characteristic conservatism of the Jews in matters of ritual, the 


88 In Steinschneider’s catalogue of the Bodleiana, col. 777/778. 

89 CfA. Freimann, Thesaurus Typographiae Hebraicae Saeculi XV, Berlin, 
1923 ff., A 74, 1. This is the source from which we derive our illustration. 

%° Illustration in the book Fava and Bresciano, La Stampa in Napoli, 
Halle, 1911/1913, plate XLVI. Information from Moses Marx. 
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printing was still not permitted: for example, the Torah, when 
in the form of scrolls for synagogue use; the inscriptions in 
Mezuzoth and in Tefillin; and, of course, marriage contracts 
and divorce papers. Some attempts were made to introduce 
printed scrolls of Esther, for use at Purim, but the rabbis did not 
grant approval. At most, the ornaments were printed, while 
the text would be added later by hand. Thus the scribe continued 
to find occupation; and if he had artistic ambitions, these were 
still welcome. It is surely no accident that decorated scrolls of 
Esther did not come into popularity until the sixteenth century. 
The artistic abilities, no longer used for the handmade book, 
sought an outlet in this way. 

This outlet, of course, could not be as satisfactory as the 
earlier adornment of books in manuscript. The scroll form 
naturally set certain limits to the artist’s scope. Particular 
designs appear frequently, repeatedly used by an artist, some- 
times even copied after his death. Two examples taken from 
works in American collections may serve as illustrations. The 
Jewish Museum in Cincinnati possesses a very charming Megillat 
Esther (Illust. 8). The columns of text are separated by vertical 
strips with standing figures, which represent various personages, 
taken from the story of Esther. Horizontal bands above and 
below the columns are adorned with flowers, animals, profile 
heads, and little scenic medallions. These ornaments are not in 
colors; the technique of woodcuts, not amenable to printed 
colors, developed the taste for the simple beauty of black and 
white. A special leaf containing the blessings said before and 
after the reading of the scroll, and decorated with figures of 
Moses and Aaron, gives the colophon, stating that Arje Loeb 
ben Daniel, from x’ in Little Poland, wrote the scroll in 
Venice in the year 1748. 

A very similar scroll of Esther is in the collection of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York, and has been mentioned by 


xt The printer Joseph Ottolenghi in Riva di Trento printed such scrolls of 
Esther on parchment in 1560, but they were declared inadmissible by R. Moses 
Provenzale in Mantua. He had no objections to printing on paper. Cf. Alexander 
Marx, “‘Ein verschollener Pergamentdruck Riva di Trento 1560,” in Festschrift fiir 
Aron Freiman zum 60. Geburtstag, Berlin, 1935, p. 381 ff. 
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Alexander Marx, who did not, at the time, know about the scroll 
in Cincinnati.? Here the colophon reads, ‘I have written this 
Megillah as well as another one, I, Arje Loeb ben Daniel from 
xm, in a foreign land in »5°p’n, in the house of Solomon Cazes 
on Elul 23, 1745.’’ Here there is no doubt — it is the same scribe 
who already had written two Megillot in 1745, and who later 
wrote the Venice Megillah of 1748. 

The designs used for the two scrolls signed by Arje Loeb re- 
appear in a number of other unsigned works, scrolls of the Book 
of Esther. Alexander Marx draws the conclusion that this type 
of decoration came into use at the hands of Arje Loeb, that is, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. I cannot subscribe to 
this opinion. The ornaments of the borders, particularly the me- 
dallion heads, are characteristic of the Italian Renaissance. The 
costumes are likewise those of the Northern Renaissance, prob- 
ably about 1600. Thus we see in this example that the design of 
a book, in this case a scroll of Esther, has survived through one 
and a half centuries. 

A further activity for the talented scribe was in the ornamen- 
tation of marriage contracts. Here also, characteristically, such 
richly decorated Ketubot become numerous only in the modern 
era, and are to be found in the greatest profusion in seventeenth 
and eighteenth century Italy. 

I have never been able to discover a signature on these Ketu- 
bot, but they were unquestionably made by Jews. The type of 
decoration certainly shows a close familiarity with Jewish ideas. 

Then also the handwritten and hand-decorated book was 
not completely superseded by the printed book. We find analo- 
gous conditions among the Christians. For centuries after the 
invention of printing, religious books were written and _illu- 
minated in the convents, because the uniqueness and the height- 
ened coloring of such works gave them a special dignitv 

We find, however, that the printed book exerted some influ- 
ence on the manuscripts written in later days. A printed Hagga- 
dah with copper engravings, appearing at Amsterdam in 1695, 
enjoyed an especial popularity. These engravings were used as 


% The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Register 1931/32, New 
York, 1931, p. 155. 
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models for handpainted illuminations by many later artists; 
at times one may find the title-page so meticulously copied that 
at first sight it is hard to tell whether a hand-made drawing is 
not actually an engraving. But the verdict of Julius v. Schlosser 
that this later hand-illustration of books “has no longer an 
independent inspiration, but copies dully and mechanically the 
engraved and printed editions’ is not altogether just. Besides 
these uninspiring copies, scribes at this time still occasionally 
brought forth works quite equal in quality to the medieval 
manuscripts. A group of scribes trained in Moravia during the 
early eighteenth century showed particular skill. They toured 
Germany and decorated Haggadoth in that country. Joseph ben 
David, for instance, originating in Leipnik, wrote a Haggadah 
at Frankfort on the Main in 1731, whose last page contains a 
charming oval portrait of the daughter of his client, Isaac 
Schwarz. Of still more interest are the works of Moses Juda, 
called Loeb, son of Benjamin Wolf Broda from Trebitsch. The 
Rosenthaliana in Amsterdam possesses a Mohel-book of the 
year 1713, which contains a genre painting of the circumcision 
of a child by the Mohel. Equally delicate is the painting in the 
two closely related Haggadoth which he wrote, one in 1717 and 
one in 1723—the latter for Lazarus of Geldern, a great- 
grandfather of Heinrich Heine.%s The scene of the Seder evening, 
showing the father, white-robed, the pretty housewife, and two 
guests, seated in a lofty room whose windows reveal the onset 
of spring, gives forth the delicate grace of the Rococo style. 
Aaron Wolf Herrlingen of Gewitsch, a few of whose manuscripts 
have reached the United States, was also a member of this Mora- 
vian group, among whom the painting of miniature illus- 
trations reached a high point even long after the invention of 
printing. 


93 Cf. his edition of the Sarajevo Haggadah, I. c., p. 226. 

941 know this manuscript only from the description in the auction cata- 
logue of Maggs Bros., no. 524, ‘‘The Art of Writing,’’ No. 259 with illustrations. 

9 The 1717 Haggadah is mentioned in the Notizblatt der Gesellschaft zur 
Erforschung jiidischer Kunstdenkmdler, no. 22 (1928), with an illustration; 
that of 1723 is considered by Elisabeth Moses in the collection Aus der Ge- 
schichte der Juden im Rheinland, 1931, p. 187f., with several illustrations. 
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These details about printed and written scrolls and books 
have led us far into the modern era. Let us now examine the 
different European countries separately. 

Italy reached a golden age during the Renaissance that 
continued well into the eighteenth century, and brought forth 
immortal creations in architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
Did the Italian Jews take part in this glorious period? They 
surely did not remain untouched by the beauty that came before 
their eyes. For example: in the Ghetto of Siena, the Jews erected 
in the fifteenth century, a fountain surmounted by a statue of 
Moses. Such an event would have been almost inconceivable in 
earlier times and in other countries—a statue, and what is more, 
in a public place. The fountain has long vanished; the statue, 
however, a work of the Sienese Antonio Federighi, has survived 
(Siena, Duomo-Opera).% Furthermore we read in the Ritz 
Ebraici of Leon da Modena (1571-1648) about the prohibition 
of pictures among the Jews, and the scholar closes with the 
following words: “‘But in Italy there are many who have freed 
themselves of this restriction, and have paintings and portraits 
in their homes, although they avoid sculpture, both relief and 
in the round.”’®? Here we find the Jews sharing in one of the 
achievements of the Italian Renaissance — portrait painting, a 
result of the discovery of and admiration for individual person- 
ality in that era. 

This new emphasis gave rise to the vogue of the portrait 
medal. In this vogue, the Jews also took part, and several 
examples have survived. We have the medal of Grazia Mendes, 
niece of the celebrated Grazia Mendesia. The inscription is half 
Hebrew, half Latin; in that period a singular mixture of the two 
cultures existed among the Jews. The artist signs a P. on the 
sleeve of the lady’s garment. To judge on the basis of style, that 
can only mean Pastorino, a non-Jew. A second medal, for Elia 
de Lattes and his mother, is unsigned, but so completely Italian— 
the inscription here is all in Latin — that it is also undoubtedly 
the work of an Italian artist. 


% Illustration in Paul Schubring, Die Plastik Sienas im Quattrocento, 
Berlin, 1907, ill. 40. 
97 Part I, ch. 2, section 3. 
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A third example of this art, however, is very likely the work 
of a Jew. That is the Beer medal, of which only a single copy, 
preserved in the Cabinet des Médailles of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, has survived. The obverse (illust. 7) shows 
a noble profile, a beardless head crowned with a wreath of laurel. 
This head, modelled in the style of the early Italian Renaissance, 
is surrounded by many Hebrew words, mysterious sounding 
phrases that form an acrostic. The message is: ‘‘Benjamin, son 
of Rabbi Eliahu Beer, physician. May he live for many prosper- 
ous years.”’ This medal was surely minted in honor of Benjamin 
Beer himself. Contrary to the opinions of others, who profess to 
see the emperor Augustus in the portrait head,®* I believe that 
Beer is represented, particularly because the name Benjamin 
is written on both sides of the head augmented, farther down, 
by the names of his father and grandfather. The reverse gives, 
in Latin letters, the sayings, ‘“‘Post tenebras spero lucem,”’ and 
‘ Relicitatis judex dies ultimus’’— evidently the mottoes of a hu- 
manist scholar. Here also appears the number DIIIM, which 
may be read either 1497 or 1503. 

As regards the designer of the medal, the words Eli Romi 
forming part of the inscription —‘‘my Lord, my highness’’— 
have been ingeniously, but, in all likelihood, inaccurately, read 
as a reference to the artist, an Eli of Rome. I feel certain, never- 
theless, that the medal was struck by a Jew. That is made 
probable by the abundant and irregular use of Hebrew letters 
spread over the entire obverse surface; even the head is pushed 
out of the center to make room for the letters. Classical taste 
would have condemned such fullness and such asymmetry. Hence 
we seem to have here a Jewish medalist who worked for Jews. 

Férarés (l.c. 222) thinks that he has found a second artist of 
Jewish descent in the medalist Gian Cristoforo Romano, because 
the latter is the son of a sculptor named Isaia da Pisa. ‘‘Da Pisa,”’ 
he asserts, ‘‘is a Jewish family whose traces we can still find in 
London, Amsterdam, and Hamburg.’’ That is certainly true, 
but a Christian artist could still call himself da Pisa, as so many 


98 As does S. Férarés in the Revue Numismatique, 1910, p. 196 ff., “La mé- 
datlle dite de Fourviéres et sa legende Hébraique,”’ where the earlier literature 
is also cited. 
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have done, if he came from that town, and the name Isaia at 
that time was common to Jews and Christians alike. This Isaia 
da Pisa was actually a son of Maestro Pippo di Gante, who was 
a son of Giovanni Gante; these ancestors controvert Jewish 
origin. 

In our further search for Italian Jewish artists we meet 
several whose works, created for church use, have Christian 
themes. To assume that they were still Jews — as was the case 
in Spain — would be utterly unwarranted with regard to Italy, 
the seat of the authorities of the church. The artists had to be 
baptized, and retained only in their names the memory of their 
fathers. 

To begin with the sculptors: in the second half of the seven- 
teenth century we hear of a Giuseppe Levi di Verona. A century 
earlier a painter of altar paintings named Giovanni Battista Levi 
had died in the same town,°? and we may well suppose that they 
were members of the same family. Giuseppe Levi di Verona was 
actually by no means an artist of note — indeed, strictly speaking, 
hardly a creative artist at all, but a caster of bronze, who 
executed the models prepared by artists. Among the products 
of his shop we find some whose style places them in the sixteenth 
century: evidently there was still a demand for them. Leo 
Planiszig, who devoted a special chapter to Levi in his book, 
Uber die Venezianischen Bildhauer der Renaissance, 1921, voices 
the surmise (p. 537 ff.) that Levi was ‘‘the successor to an ancient 
foundry, in which old molds had been handed down through 
the years, and which reproduced certain famous compositions 
for local and foreign clients in bronze castings.” 

In a church at Verona, San Giorgio Maggiore, there is a 
bronze statuette of John the Baptist, inscribed ‘‘A ngelus de Rubets 
invenit, Josephus de Levis fecit.”” Here we have Levi again; this 
time the design is by Angelo de Rossi (Rubeus in Latin). Cecil 
Roth believes that this Angelo de Rossi was also a Jew.?® But 
for what reason? Because the name is used by Jews as well as by 
non-Jews, or because he worked with the already baptized 


99 Both are mentioned in Thieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bilden- 
den Kiinste. 
x00 The Jewish Contribution, J. c., American edition, 1940, p. 66. 
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Giovanni Battista Levi? We shall do well to cancel Angelo de 
Rossi from our list of Jewish artists. 

Let us consider the painters. In the recently published 
Universal Jewish Encyclopedia (I, p. 492) one finds the sentence: 
‘“‘There is reason for believing that the illustrious Cosmé Tura 
was a Jew by origin.’’ Such a belief would be pleasant, for Tura 
was one of the most capable church painters of Ferrara in the 
fifteenth century. But what reason is there for the theory? An 
earlier mention appears in an article by Umberto Cassuto 
discussing a Jewish painter of the seventeenth century.‘™ Here 
again no reason is given. But it is not hard to find the original 
source of the idea. In the London National Gallery there is a 
madonna by Tura, whose throne has among its decorations the 
Tablets of the Law with the Hebrew initial words of the Ten 
Commandments. In the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum in Berlin 
there is likewise a painting of the madonna, with saints, in which 
the painted architectural background contains Hebrew in- 
scriptions.*? 

From the use of such Hebrew letters a Jewish origin of the 
artist has been deduced. But Hebrew words on works of art of 
the fifteenth century were merely an outward show of scholarly 
learning, like the antique fragments used in the portrayal of 
Christian themes, which were supposed to demonstrate a knowl- 
edge of archeology. We find similar Jewish inscriptions on a 
medal which surely has nothing to do with Jews. The painter 
Giovanni Boldt designed it—a self-portrait—-in the year 


rot Cf, Umberto Cassuto, ‘Un pittore ebreo fiorentino del secolo XVII,” 
in Il Vessillo Israelitico, LV (1907), p. 9, note 1. 

ro2 Both altar paintings are pictured in Adolpho Venturi, Storia dell’Arte 
Italiana, VII, 3, fig. 403 and 395. — Hebrew letters have recently been found 
on the famous bronze group by the sculptor Rustici, ‘‘Christ between the 
Pharisee and the Levite’” on the Baptisterium in Florence, when a plaster cast 
was sent to New York for the Leonardo da Vinci exhibition. On the pedestal 
the inscription was discovered: ‘‘The voice called in the wilderness, prepare ye 
the way of the Lord.” Other inscriptions — apparently dictated by a Sephardic 
Jew — were on the figures themselves, and Paul Romanoff, in the April issue 
of the National Jewish Monthly, 1941, believes that the words which he reads 
‘Hananel, son of Moreas”’ give the name of a Jewish artist. I do not have much 
faith in this idea, since the attribution to Rustici and his inspiration by 
Leonardo da Vinci is attested to by Vasari. 
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1458.%°3 The obverse bears an inscription in which Greek and 
Hebrew words alternate. Both give the name of Boldt as a 
painter, x, from Venice. We may rest assured that Cosmé 
Tura, the son of the cobbler Domenico di Tura, was neither a 
Jew nor of Jewish ancestry.. 

A painter of demonstrable Jewish descent, however, has 
recently been made known by Ernst Michalski, an art historian 
whose premature death resulting from the Nazi persecutions 
ended a promising career.1°4 Francesco Ruschi was the son of the 
Jewish physician Camillo Ruschi, later baptized; nothing is 
known of his mother. His birth and death dates are likewise lost. 
We know only that he received his education (probably before 
1640) from the famous Roman painter Cavaliere d’Arpino, 
and changed his residence to Venice about the middle of the 
century. In this city he became one of the busiest church painters 
of his time. In his works, he strives for dramatic illumination 
and contrasts of dark and light, derived from Caravaggio, and 
a decorative use of space derived from Pietro da Cortona. Thus 
he is one of the forerunners of the style of decoration that distin- 
guishes Venetian painting of the turn of the eighteenth century. 
“He breathed new life into all the younger generation,” is the 
praise accorded to Ruschi by Giuseppe Fiocco in his history of 
late Venetian painting.'’s Paintings of his may be found in 
the Museum in Treviso (Expulsion of Hagar), in the Gregor 
Aharon Collection in London (Bathseba) and in Trieste in the 
Pollitzer Collection (Abigail playing a harp before David). 
We perceive that he likes Old Testament themes. 

Fiocco, in his book cited above, calls attention to a second 
Christian painter of Jewish origin, Pietro Liberi (1614-1687). 
Liberi was born in Padua, of a Jewish father, and lived a restless 


™3 Illustration of this interesting medal in G. F. Hill, Portrait-Medas of 
Italian Artists of the Renaissance, London, 1912, plate XIX. 

74 In the article, ‘‘Francesco Ruschi, italienischer Barockmaler,” in the 
Central Vereins Zeitung, XV, (Berlin, 1936), no. 38, with some illustrations 
and references. Further literature in Thieme-Becker, J. c. 

**s Giuseppe Fiocco, Venetian Painting of the Seicento and Settecento, 
New York, 1929, p. 38. Two illustrations. 

76]. ¢., p. 31 ff. with two illustrations. Further references in Thieme- 
Becker, /. c. 
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life that led him to Turkey, Spain, France, and Austria. In Vienna 
his activities as court painter actually earned him the title of 
Count. From time to time he visited Venice, where he settled 
permanently in 1659. Here, engaged in the painting of altar 
pictures and church frescoes, he occupied a palace on the Canale 
Grande. His art is turned toward the past rather than toward 
the future. It is an echo of Titian, Veronese, and Tintoretto. 
Also the art of Correggio is reflected in the style of his madonnas 
and saints. 

In the Italian crafts, a baptized Jew came to high honor, the 
armorer Ercole de’ Fideli (ab. 1465—1518).7°7 His Jewish name 
was Salomone da Sesso, but in 1487 he became converted and 
entered the service of the Duke of Ferrara. His swords were 
widely esteemed, and justly so; like many weapons of those 
times, they were not mere instruments for killing, but carefully 
executed works of art signed by the artist. The works of Ercole 
de’ Fideli bear pagan — never biblical — pictures filled with 
nude figures, engraved or etched, whose forms are wholly in the 
style of the Cinquecento The Zeughaus in Berlin, the South 
Kensington Museum in London, and the Musée des Invalides 
in Paris possess examples of his skill. Count Gaétani in Rome 
possesses the sword — the so-called ‘“‘Reine des épées’’— ordered 
from de’ Fideli by Cesare Borgia. What a contrast! The former 
member of a faith that at one time wanted to turn swords 
into ploughshares, and the representative of the unscrupulous 
Renaissance way of life that countenanced even the destruction 
of one’s own family. 

Let us take a look at the Jews of Italy who remained true 
to their religion. Documents from the early sixteenth century 
mention the Jewish painters Angelo d’Elia and Jacobbe di 
Vitale in Perugia.t°® Strangely enough they are listed as members 
of the guild of painters; at least a yearly payment to them is 
cited. Works of theirs are unknown. 

An interesting character is revealed to us in the person of the 
painter Josua Ostiglia who like Ruschi and Liberi, is mentioned 


107 Wolf, MJV, IX, p. 17. One of his swords is illustrated in Franz Lands- 
berger, J. c., ill. 51 and 52. 
108 Thieme-Becker, J. ¢. 
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in no Jewish encyclopedia, although his name was brought to 
light in 1907.'°9 Ostiglia grew up in seventeenth century Florence 
without any artistic training. At the age of 36 he was watching 
a painter copy a picture by the celebrated Salvator Rosa. A spark 
flamed up in him. He procured a picture by Rosa and made a 
copy of it. Slowly he grew into the style of the revered painter, 
and so completely that his own paintings could no longer be 
distinguished from those of his model. According to a con- 
temporaneous biographical report, these pictures enjoyed a good 
sale among the Florentine nobility, indeed even among other 
artists. None of them can be identified today, although some may 
have survived under Rosa’s name. Less interesting than his 
actual artistic achievement is the fact that he was the first Jew 
at that time who broadened the field of his art to embrace 
landscape work, just as others had taken up portraiture. Thus 
some of the Jews profited from the Renaissance tendencies to 
exceed the bounds of religious art and conquér the world in its 
entirety. 

Still, most Jewish artists remained in the paths of their 
ancestors and confined themselves to satisfying the pious needs 
of their coreligionists, a portrait being the most that they would 
venture. Only a very few names have come down to us. In Venice 
we find Moise di Castelazzo (d. 1525), son of Rabbi Abraham 
Sachs,"° a German immigrant. Moise painted portraits, and 
drew illustrations for the Pentateuch — unfortunately lost — 
which his sons published in the form of woodcuts. Here woodcuts 
appear separately from the printed or written book, but we may 
assume that Moise di Castellazzo was probably also one of 
those by whom Hebrew books themselves were ornamented. 

Somewhat later, in 1585, we find a Jew, David from Lodi, 
who made the engraved map for Antonio Campi’s book, Cremona 
fidelissima citta. Albert Wolf called David ‘‘the earliest Jewish 
copper engraver known to us.’’!™ 


09 Umberto Cassuto, l. c., p. 5 ff. 

110 T, Sonne, ‘‘Nouveaux éclaircissements sur la personalité de Moise de 
Castelazzo,’’ REJ, 94-96 (1933), p. 196 ff. He also cites the earlier references. 

ut MJV, IX, p. 55. His inexact references are corrected in the Encyclopedia 
Judaica, under Cremona, V, p. 694. 
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An engraver of the same period, probably also Jewish, was 
discovered during my search through the collection of photo- 
graphs in the Jewish Museum of Berlin. His signature on a 
special leaf that had been added to a scroll of Esther, decorated 
with engravings, gave the name Andrea Marelli. Two lines 
devoted to Marelli in the Allgemeines Kuinstler-Lextkon of 
Thieme-Becker gave the information that he worked in Rome 
from 1567 to 1572 and was at other times active as an art dealer 
in Siena. Besides the fact that the creation of an engraved 
Megillah would seem to indicate that the artist was a Jew,™ 
we may add that there is knowledge of a Jewish engraver Isaac 
Joseph Mareli, born in Venice and later — beginning about 
17593 — working in Paris. Evidently Marelli is the name of a 
Jewish family. 

I may add finally a woman who was a painter, Esther 
Engelhard, said to have come to Italy from Rotterdam to study 
with Michelangelo. Her paintings, it is reported resembled those 
of her teacher so closely that they were later attributed to the 
great Florentine master. When her teacher died, in 1564, she 
went to Venice, then returned to Holland where she remained 
until her death in 1586. Esther Engelhard is completely unknown 
in the history of art. The only reference to her name is in the 
book of N. P. Yung" from which Albert Wolf has taken his facts. 
Since Yung’s reports, however, as we have previously shown, 
are unreliable, no great importance should be attached to this 
reference. 

Craft-work of artistic merit may also be found in Italy of the 
modern era. Seder plates of majolica, decked with brilliantly 
colored flowers and scenes, have survived, some of them signed 
on the reverse by the artists: Jacob Azulai, Padua, 1532; Isaak 
Azulai, Faenza, 1575; Mose Fano, Urbino, 1556; Jacob Azulai, 
Pesaro, 1730."5 In literature we find mention also of Lazzaro Levi 


mm P, I, Franck, however — a non-Jew — published an engraved scroll 
of Esther at Prague about 1700. : 

u3 Wolf, MJV, IX, 30. 

14 Alphabetische Liste aller gelehrten Juden . >. 

15 In the Jewish Museum at Vienna. Cf. the Erster Jahresbericht der 
Gesellschaft fiir Sammlung und Konservierung von Kunst- und historischen 
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who, in 1626, received permission to produce majolica ware in 
Mantua, but was forced to give up his workshop in 1630 when 
the city was captured by the Austrians.™ 

We may assume that the magnificent wedding rings used by 
the Jews in Venice since the sixteenth century were likewise 
fashioned by Jewish jewelers. These may usually be distinguished 
from the Christian rings by a top-piece in the form of a little 
house, and by the Hebrew blessings engraved on them. 

The ritual implements used in the synagogues, above all the 
Torah crowns and Rimonim and the silver amulets so popular in 
Italy and bearing Hebrew inscriptions, must have been made by 
Jews. Albert Wolf (MJV XXIV, 108) identified an artist named 
Abraham ben Moise Zoref, working in Venice in the year 1712. 
Many beautiful pieces appeared in Venice at this time. 

The embroidering of Torah hangings was likewise a Jewish 
occupation. The Torah curtain of the Levantine synagogue in 
Ancona bears the inscription: “If, in after times, it be inquired, 
‘whose handwork is this?’— say that it is of her of the house of 
Montefiore, Rachel, the wife of Jehuda, in the year (that it hath 
thus been worked) 5390 [1630].’’"7 In 1637 the wife of Levi-Hai 
in Buttrio places her name on a green silk Torah binder, with 
floral embroidery, now in the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
New York. A second binding, of yellow silk, in the same col- 
lection, gives the name Magdalena Bassan and the date 1736.™8 

It would seem that the synagogues themselves were not built 
by Jews. At least nothing is known of Jewish architects. On the 
other hand, a famous Italian architect, Baldassare Longhena, is 
supposed to have been the designer of the Scuola Spagnuola in 
Venice. 

We may sum up the activities of Jewish artists in Italy in the 
following words: although their participation in the artistic life of 


Denkmdlern, Vienna, 1897, p. 49. — A number of similar unsigned plates are 
in various Jewish collections. 

6 Thieme-Becker, J. c. 

"7 After Lucien Wolf, “‘Anglo-Jewish Coats of Arms,’’ Transactions, 
Jewish Historical Society of England, II (1894/95), p. 162 f. 

18 Both pictured in C. Adler and J. M. Casanowicz: The Collection of Jewish 
Ceremonial Objects in the United States ‘National Museum, Washington, 1908. 
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Italy was only small, and of no great importance except in the case 
of a Fracesco Ruschi or an Ercole de’ Fideli, that participation 
is still worthy of note as a sign of their own desire to approach 
more closely the art of the country in which they were living. 
In this way the Jews of Renaissance Italy foreshadowed the 
time of emancipation. As soon as oppressive laws were lifted 
from their heads, artists and craftsmen appeared among them. 

In Spain, Portugal, and Sicily the expulsion of the Jews at the 
end of the fifteenth century cut off the flowering of culture which 
had existed during the Middle Ages. Yet, as often before and 
since, these forced wanderings scattered seeds into other lands. 
We hear of Spanish Jews who brought the art of lacemaking to. 
Saloniki,“9 who as armorers, were of great service to the Turkish 
army, and who went to Turkey as printers — the first printers 
in that country. The family Azulai, whose activities as workers 
in majolica, in upper Italy, we discussed previously, had likewise 
come from Spain, probably by way of Morocco. 

The Jews who remained, after conversion, in Spain and 
Portugal — except where they or their children had become 
Christians from sincere conviction — felt constantly imperilled 
by the Inquisition, and used, even later, every opportunity to 
emigrate elsewhere and lead a free life, in open exercise of their 
real faith. Thus they entered Protestant Holland about 1600, 
and brought about in that country a continuation of the earlier 
rich creative period of Sephardic Judaism on the Iberian penin- 
sula. Their old home had accustomed them to an artistic life 
which they created anew in their new refuge. Even more, the 
cultural atmosphere of the Netherlands at that time encouraged 
them to pursue their artistic activities. 

We may cite as an example Jacob Juda Arie Leon (1603-1675 
or later), who came from Spain to Holland by way of Hamburg 
and was occupied as rabbi in Middelburg and later as teacher 
in the Talmud School ‘Ez Hayyim in Amsterdam. Jacob was 
more of a scholar than an artist, although he had sufficient 
talent to make a set of illustrations for the Bible and the Talmud, 
none of which have survived. 


19 J.-S, Emanuel, Historie de l'Industrie des Tissues des Israélites de Salo- 
nique, Paris, 1935. 
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Jacob Juda Arie Leon united both of these interests — 
scholarship and art — in his studies of the Temple of Solomon, 
which he reconstructed according to the biblical description. 
The large models which he built aroused such interest that they 
were acquired for the collection of the English king. His book 
on the same subject appeared in Spanish in 1642, in French in 
1643, in Hebrew in 1650, and in German and in Latin in 1665. 
We see what widespread attention was aroused by his researches. 
Books about the Ark of the Covenant and the Tabernacle 
followed this work. His greatest achievement, however — to 
which he owed his nickname Templo — was ee description of 
Solomon’s temple. 

At the same time his artistic abilities must have enabled him 
to plan the illustrations for his own books, and there is no reason 
to attribute these to another artist, like Salomo d'Italia, as 
Kirschstein has attempted.”° A picture in his Retrato del Taber- 
naculo de Moseh gives, in the lower left-hand corner, the Latin 
monogram A. P. We may deduce that he employed an engraver, 
who probably used the author’s designs. 

In many cases the Jews, however, were the subjects of art 
rather than artists. As in Italy, portraits were specially popular 
with the Jews who had the good fortune to find in Amsterdam 
a portrait painter —no less than Rembrandt — who was not 
only a friend of the Jews, as he showed by building his home in 
the Jewish quarter, but was also eminently suited for portraying 
Jewish types. Rembrandt observed and reproduced their high 
spirituality, their melancholy — kept alive by a tragic destiny — 
and also their joy in bright jewelry, heritage of an oriental 
origin. Thus he became the outstanding painter of the Jews in 
Holland, while the Jews showed their faith in him by giving him 
commissions even after his popularity among non-Jews had begun 
to fall off more and more. 

Besides Rembrandt, we find a few other painters — Jan 
Lievens, Aart de Gelder, Adrian van der Werff — making por- 
traits of the Jews, the Jews themselves taking only a small part in 
this activity. Joseph ben Abraham painted a likeness of Rabbi 


120 In Juedische Graphiker 1625-1825, Berlin, 1918, p. 11. 
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Isaac Aboab (1605-1693). We know of this likeness from its 
reproduction in an engraving by Abraham ben Jacob.™ Albert 
Wolf mentions also Moses Belmonte (1619-1647), son of Jacob 
Belmonte, who in his youth made an etching of his mother.™ 
This was, however, in all likelihood only a hobby of the noted 
poet and translator, who died before his thirtieth year. 

About the same time Salomo d'Italia — we shall return to 
this artist — engraved the portraits of J. J. A. Leon Templo and 
of Manasseh ben Israel. These were used for books which, like the 
non-Jewish books, were to be adorned with the portraits of 
their authors. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century we find Samuel 
da Silva in London, probably on a trip from the Netherlands; 
a physician of the same name lived in Amsterdam at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. Only one of da Silva’s works 
is known, reproduced in mezzotint by J. Faber in 1752 — the 
portrait of the chief rabbi of London, Moses Gomes Mesquita 
(1688-1751).3 As was often customary with portraits of rabbis, 
the engraving was made after his death, for his friends. Since, 
however, it shows the subject as a middle-aged man, the original 
may have been made some years previously. The conception 
of the rabbi with his three-cornered hat, his large nose and black 
eyes, is quite lifelike, and shows that the artist was above the 
usual level of his contemporaries. 

A Jewish portrait medalist may also be found in the Nether- 
lands of the early eighteenth century. We know of only one of 
his works, the medal of Rabbi Eleazar ben Samuel Schmelka of 
Brody (Galicia), made in 1735, when Eleazar was chosen rabbi 
of the Ashkenazic congregation in Amsterdam. The artistic 
value of the medal is small: the face, almost in front view, does 
not suit its medium; a medal requires profile portraits. The 


1 Wolf, MJV IX, p. 58. 

122 Preserved in the manuscript of the book by David Franco Mendes, 
Memorias do estabelecimento e progresso dos judeos Portuguezos e Espanhoes 
nesta famosa ‘cidade de Amsterdam, in the possession of the Portuguese con- 
gregation of Amsterdam. Cf. also R. J. H. Gottheil, The Belmont-Belmonte 
Family, New York, 1917, unfortunately without illustration. 

223 T]lustration in Alfred Rubens, Anglo-Jewish Portraits, London, 1935, 


facing p. 82. 
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reverse shows, at the end of a long inscription, the initials bboz°. 
These were formerly read as Isaac Beer of the house of Levi,™ 
but Albert Wolf later corrected the name, on the basis of informa- 
tion from the Netherlands, to Joel ben Lipman Levi.”s 

This medal shows that the use of portraits was also adopted 
by the Ashkenazic Jews in the eighteenth century, but not 
without opposition. Shortly before, Rabbi Zebi Ashkenazi was 
secretly sketched for a portrait when he came to London in 1714. 
He would never have given the permission voluntarily. But in 
the Netherlands, where Sephardic Jews had contact with their 
Ashkenazic brethren, they may have transmitted the freer 
conception of the biblical prohibition relating to images. In the 
late eighteenth century we already have in the Hague an Ashke- 
nazic artist named Abraham Isaac Polack, a Polish immigrant, 
who made portrait engravings. Only that of Saul ha-Levi, Chief 
Rabbi of the Hague, a mediocre work. has survived.”? 

Salomo d'Italia, previously mentioned, lived in the Nether- 
lands during this period and devoted himself at times to portraits, 
at times to religious themes. We must discuss him more fully, 
because the literature concerning his work is based upon uncertain 
sources. He was the son of a Mantua printer, named Mordecai 
(not Eliezer). We do not know when he was born or when he 
left his native land. Probably he was impelled to emigrate by the 
riots in Mantua in the twenties of the seventeenth century — 
at the latest, by the expulsion of 1630: 

The date of his death is also unknown. It is usually placed 
“after 1694,” because he was supposed to have completed a 
hand-painted scroll of Esther in that year. But the date of this 


4 As in Albert Wolf, ‘‘Eine Medaille auf R. Elieser b. Samuel Schmelka,” 
in the Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judentums, n. s. VI, 
1898, p. 328. A picture of the medal appears in Moritz Stern, Aus dem Berliner 
Judischen Museum, Berlin, 1937. 

™5 Wolf, MJV, XV, p. 23. 

76 Cf. Alfred Rubens, /. c., p. XIV. The picture was opposed by his son 
R. Jakob Emden, who also coailonacs the Eleazar b. Schmelka medal. 
The picture is in the Jewish Museum at London, a copy in Cincinnati, 
TUG: 

77 Wolf, MJV, IX, 59. Illustration in Geschiedenis der Joden in Nederland, 
edited by H. I. Brugmans and A. Frank, I, Amsterdam, 1940, p. 432. 
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scroll must be read 1660, not 1694.78 We have no notice of him 
later than 1660. 

Apparently he became known in Holland through an engraved 
Megillah, dated 1637. This is the first known year of his work. 
This scroll has become very rare; I know only of the copy in the 
Jewish Museum of London (formerly in the Howitt Collection), 
and of that in the possession of Mr. Hans Lamm in Kansas City, 
who very graciously lent it to me for examination (illust. 5). 
Mrs. Wischnitzer, studying the London specimen from a photo- 
graph, thought it a wash drawing, the work of an artist in 
Italy? whose design Salomo d'Italia copied. She is mistaken 
in both particulars. The scroll is an engraving that came into 
existence in Holland — the numerous tulip plants are sufficient 
evidence. That it is the work of Salomo himself is shown by its 
close relationship to a later signed work by the same artist. 
Salomo evidently engraved two Megilloth. The first, that just 
mentioned as dating from 1637 (illust. 7), is the larger of the two, 
being 28 cm. high and an example of baroque splendor. The text 
is framed by great portals whose gables, crowned by genii, are 
separated by vases filled with tulips. Between the columns of 
text, figures from the story of Esther stand like statues on 
pedestals —in our illustration Mordecai.and Esther, but other 
figures as well, some in Dutch genre types. On the lower margin 
scenes from the Esther-story, landscapes, and city views appear. 

Salomo d’Italia also created a second, smaller scroll, 13 cm. 
high, probably only after the previous edition of the Megillah 
was exhausted. Of this second scroll, many copies are still to be 
found. The change in format made some alterations necessary. 
Thus the bottom of the column of text now reaches to the edge 
while, in the first edition, there was room for small pictures 
underneath it. 

Of his portraits I may again mention those of J. J. A. 
Leon Templo and of Manasseh ben Israel. The latter has also 
been portrayed — and magnificently portrayed—by Rembrandt. 
Salomo’s portraits are uninteresting pieces that do not give as 


128 Cf, Rahel Wischnitzer, ‘‘Der Estherstoff in der Jiidischen Illustration,” 
MGW, n. s. 38 (1930), p. 387. 
19]. ¢., p. 387. 
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favorable a representation of his work as do the vivacious scrolls 
of Esther. 

After the end of Salomo’s career, another engraver appears 
in the Netherlands, this time an immigrant from the Rhineland. 
He had been a clergyman in Germany, but was converted to 
Judaism** and assumed the name Abraham ben Jacob. His earlier 
name is unknown. The dates of his life have been lost, but there 
is evidence of his activity from 1693 to 1714. In 1693 he engraved 
the previously mentioned portrait of Rabbi Isaac Aboab. A Hag- 
gadah decorated with his engravings was published in 1695, 
the so-called Amsterdam Haggadah. Mrs. Wischnitzer has been 
able to prove that the illustrations are based on engravings by 
Merian, which in turn derive their content from works of Holbein 
the younger.* This Amsterdam Haggadah is thus no original 
piece of art, but still one which, by the warmth and pleasantness 
of its narrative style, found such favor that it was published in 
several different editions. We have already learned how the 
painters of miniatures later copied this work. 

Abraham ben Jacob’s later creations included the title-page 
for Isaia Horwitz’s book Shene Luhhot Haberit in 1698, a charming 
engraving for an amulet in 1700,'3? and the Calendarium Christi- 
ano-Judaicum Perpetuum in 1714.'33 Thereafter, all traces of 
him are lost. 

The creative work of Jacobe da Carpi (1685-1748), a Veronese 
immigrant, extended well into the eighteenth century. None of 
his work has as yet been found. He is said to have painted 
portraits and historical scenes in Amsterdam. He was also an 
art dealer, for some of the wealthy Jews of Amsterdam collected 
works of art."33a 

With these artists may be grouped a number of illustrators, 
or more precisely, designers of title pages, who served the lively 


8° T. Chr. Wolf, in Bibliotheca Hebraica, II], Hamburg, 1727, p. 39. 

** R. Wischnitzer, ‘‘Von der Holbein-Bibel zur Amsterdamer Haggadah,” 
MGWY, n. s. 39 (1931), p. 269 ff. 

3? T]lustration in Jacob Zwarts, Hoofdstukken uit de Geschiedenis der Joden 
in Nederland, Zutphen, 1929, facing p. 140. 

33 After I. Chr. Wolf, J. c., IV, 1733, p. 736. 

1338 Cf. A. v. Wurzbach, Niederldndisches Kiinstlerlexikon, 1, 1906. 
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Jewish publishing trade in the Netherlands: Benjamin Sefior 
Godines, Jospe b. Meir Schmalkalden, Ahron Santcroos."#4 
The great edition of the Talmud that appeared from 1752 until 
1765 had finely engraved title-pages by Santcroos. Likewise 
well executed are his title-pages for the Pentateuch issued in 1768. 
He was still active in 1772. 

Occasionally Christians also were employed in this field. 
A few illustrations were contributed by Rembrandt himself — 
the only ones Rembrandt ever produced. These were for the book 
of his friend Manasseh ben Israel, Piedra gloriosa 0 De la Estatua 
de Nebuchadnesar. 

In the Netherlands as in other countries, the handwritten 
and hand-decorated book held its own in spite of the invention 
of printing. For instance, a work of Rabbi Saul Levi Morteira 
(1596-1660), Providencia de Dios con Ysrael..., exists only 
in several manuscripts, but the different title pages show varia- 
tions. They bring to our attention the scribes Jehuda Maccabeu 
(1664), Abraham Fidanque (1710), and Michael Lopez (1719) 735 
Finally we see in an engraving by Petrus Schenk the likeness of 
the Jewish calligrapher, Jacobus Gadella, whose art enjoyed 
equal repute among Jews and non-Jews, for the inscription 
under his portrait reads: Scriptionis artificio summo apud 
Amsteladamenses admirandus.*3° 

As we can say in conclusion, the group that came together 
from various countries to the Netherlands during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was large in number. But none of these 
artists ranks far above the average in his achievements.*3? We 


34 Wolf, MJV, IX, p. 57; XV, p. 50; IX, p. 58. 

38 The title-pages by Maccabeu and by Lopez are given in Jacob Samuel 
da Silva Rosa, Geschiedenis der Portugeesche Jooden te Amsterdam 1593-1925, 
Amsterdam, 1925, p. 20 and 21; that by Fidanque in Brugmans-Frank, 1. ¢., I, 


facing p. 512. 
36 Wolf, MJV, IX, p. 55. Illustration in Brugmans-Frank, /. c., facing 


Ea A 
: 37 Cecil Roth suggests that a few more artists of the Netherlands from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth century,— among them the Ruysdaels — 
_were Jews because of their biblical names, but makes himself the comment 
that such names are common in the Netherlands among non-Jews as well, 
The Jewish Contribution to Civilization, American ed., p. 148, note 1. 
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find, furthermore, that — except for the crafts, about which we 
have no information — only painting and the graphic arts and 
in one instance the art of medalling are represented. Those 
synagogues in Holland whose architects we know were built by 
non-Jews. Even the fine tombstones that have been found in the 
graveyard of the Ouderkerk near Amsterdam do not look as if 
Jews had cut them."* The sculpture on these stones is so elegant, 
at times the perspective so well carried out, that the work could 
have come only from the circles of the better trained and the 
more refined native artists of the Netherlands. We may add that 
a tombstone of Samuel Teixeira (d. 1717) shows a scene of the 
divine summons to Samuel, in which God himself appears in 
human guise to the youth. Difficult it is to imagine that a Jew 
did not refuse to accept such a piece of sculpture, and still more 
difficult to believe that a Jewish artist would have undertaken 
such a work. 

England, having expelled the Jews in 1290, gave them new 
immigration privileges in 1656. The first to come were from the 
Netherlands, but later there were Jews from the Ashkenazic 
countries as well. Before 1656 already we find, if we trust our 
sources, two artists who are Jews or at least of Jewish descent, 
Alexander Cooper (1605 ?-1660) and his brother, Samuel Cooper 
(1609-1672). Both are of the group of eminent English portrait 
miniaturists of the seventeenth century. Samuel indeed was, 
according to the opinion of George C: Williamson, the ablest 
expert in this field —“‘the man who was undoubtedly the greatest 
miniature painter whom England or any other country has pro- 
duced.’”’ One can hardly imagine a prettier picture than that of 
the well-fed slightly blasé young aristocrat (illust. 6) here chosen 
as an example of Samuel’s delicate skill. It was this same William- 
son who, in his History of Portrait Miniatures (London, 1904), 
reported the discovery that Alexander Cooper was a Jew. 
Alexander had lived at the Swedish court since 1647, and when 
Williamson followed his trail in Stockholm, he found that “his 
full name was Alexander Abraham and it is clear that he was of 


™§ Cf. D. Heriques de Castro, Auswahl von Grabsteinen auf dem 
niederlindisch-portugiesisch-israelitischen Begrabnisplatze zu Ouderkerk, Leyden, 
1883, with magnificent pictures but without any reference as to the artists. 
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Jewish blood, as in one list of persons living in Stockholm he is 
recorded in 1647 as Abraham Alexander Cooper the Jew, Portrait 
Painter.”’ 

Unfortunately Williamson does not indicate where this 
“list of persons’ is to be found, but the thoroughness of his 
other researches would lead to the assumption that he himself 
had seen it. Ernst Lemberger, likewise an authority on the 
history of miniature painting, adds to this reference in his great 
book, Die Bildnisminiatur in Skandinavien (1912, p. 19), that 
Alexander Cooper ‘“‘is almost always named as the Jew Cuper in 
the accounts of payments.”’ He, too, fails to give the place where 
these accounts may be found, but deserves our confidence. 

We learn in the life story of the brothers Cooper that they 
were trained by their uncle John Hoskins. This name certainly 
does not sound Jewish, and we know from the will of this Hos- 
kins89 that he belonged to the Parish of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, hence must have been a Christian. Samuel Cooper, the 
more famous brother of Alexander, was also a Christian, married 
a Christian wife and lies buried in the cemetery of old St. Pancras 
Church. We do not know of the name Cooper or Cuper as a Jewish 
name in any other connection. The name Alexander, however, 
is not infrequent among Jews — is, indeed, one of the few non- 
biblical names which Jews assumed, of course, in memory of 
Alexander the Great, protector of the Jews and founder of 
Alexandria. 

The presence of a Jew in England before 1656 is possible. 
Although residence in that country was officially prohibited, 
there were always a few Jews who lived there, either secretly or 
with tacit permission to stay. Perhaps too, Abraham Alexander 
was baptized and had only remained in the records as Jewish. 

To the British artists of Jewish descent we may add a second, 
likewise brought to light by Williamson’? assisted in this bio- 


39 Published by J. J. Foster, Samuel Cooper and the English Miniature 
Painters of the X VIIth Century, London, 1914. About the brothers Cooper cf. 
more recently Lutz Weltmann, ‘‘Weltgeschichte im Spiegel Jiidischer Bildnis- 
miniatur ,”’ Jahrbuch fiir judische Geschichte und Literatur, 1938, p 167 ff. 

40 G, C. Williamson and Lady Victoria Manners, John Zoffany, London, 


1920. 
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graphical work by Lady Manners. The noted English painter of 
the eighteenth century, John Zoffany, was probably also of 
Jewish ancestry. It is true that no corroborative documents are 
available, but traditions maintained by living descendants of 
the artist seem to be sufficient proof, since a single look at some 
of his likenesses, particularly the self-portrait of 1762,%4" shows 
unmistakable Jewish traits. The group portrait here reproduced 
(illust. 9) shows the artist leaning against the pedestal of a 
statue. The face of the artist in this portrait is evidently that of 
a Jew. 

The father of the artist, named Zaufely — the son changed 
the name — worked in Prague as cabinet maker and decorator. 
To widen the range of his skills he moved to Germany, studied 
architecture, and eventually became court architect to the 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis in Regensburg. I suppose that he 
had already become a Christian; his high position at a Catholic 
court would indicate this. 

It was assumed that Regensburg was the native city of 
John Zoffany until documents were found giving Frankfort on 
the Main as his birthplace. Also one of his engravings, after a 
self-portrait in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, has the inscription 
under the artist’s name, ‘Nato in Frankfort.’ After the pub- 
lication of the book by Manners and Williamson, however, a 
conversation between Zoffany and Joseph II of Austria was 
found reported in Farington’s diary, in which the artist gives 
Regensburg as his native place.*# We shall give preference to 
the documents and assume that he came from Frankfort to 
Regensburg at an early age. 

There are also doubts about the date of his birth. Manners 
and Williamson cite the years 1733 (p. XXI) and 1735 (p. 3), 
but an erratum later inserted mentions both of these dates as 
mistakes of the printer and sets 1725 as the definite date. 
“Zoffany’s age on his tombstone,” the correction says further, 
“is put at 87 but it is believed that he was only 85 when he died’”’ 


mt ].¢., p. 4, illustration. 

142 J. c., illustration facing p. 127. 

u3 Cf. C. H.S. John, Bartolozzi, Zoffany, und Kauffmann, New York, 1924, 
p. 15. 
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(in 1810). I see no reason to mistrust the tombstone and believe 
that 1722-23 must have been the year of his birth. 

A number of facts indicate that he was no longer a Jew. His 
name was John; both of his wives were Christian; he spent some 
time at Rome in the convent of the Buon’ Fratelli; he painted 
pictures of the saints, though not many; finally, he is interred 
in a Christian cemetery in London. But it sounds like a recol- 
lection of his Jewish descent when we hear that he came to 
London a pauper, and “‘lodged in the attic tenement of Mr. Lions, 
a kind Hebrew, who resided in Shire Lane near Temple Bar.” 
Anthony Pasquin, giving this information in his Authentic 
History of the Royal Academicians in 1796, that is to say, during 
the lifetime of the artist, adds: ‘‘His fortunes were then so low 
that his cates [food supplies] were more scarce than rare. The 
harp of his fathers was hung on a willow in the desert.’’'44 I con- 
sider this ‘‘harp of his fathers, that hung on a willow in the 
desert’”’ (Psalm 137) to be a plain reference to the man’s Jewish 
origins, removing all doubts as to his family background. 

Zoffany’s life was quite adventurous. As a lad he ran away 
from his father and fled via Vienna to Italy. Elkan N. Adler 
gives, as reason for his flight, the Edict of Expulsion issued by 
Maria Theresia in 1745 against the Jews of Bohemia and Mora- 
via.'45 But there is really no connection between the two events. 
Zoffany was no longer subject to the edict when it became law; 
he had already been in Italy for some time. Strangely enough, 
in 1776, the Empress out of gratitude for some paintings which 
she ordered conferred upon him the title of baron. 

Zoffany remained in Italy until his father’s death, then spent 
some years in Coblenz (Germany), and finally (ab. 1761) tried his 
luck in England where, after an adverse initial period, he attained 
success. In 1771, he planned — though he never carried out the 
plan — to accompany, in the capacity of designer, an overseas 
expedition led by the famous Captain James Cook. The above- 
mentioned group portrait fixes the moment in which Cook sets 
forth his far reaching ideas to our artist and to the noted natu- 


«44 Williamson and Manners, J. ¢., p. 5. 
us Elkan Nathan Adler, London. In Jewish Communities Series, Philadel- 
phia, 1930, p. 123. 
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ralist, Sir Joseph Banks. From 1773 until 1779 he was once more 
in Italy; from 1783 until 1789 he actually visited India. Only 
then his restless blood was quieted, and he spent the final years 
of his life in England. 

His group portraits which are among his greatest achieve- 
ments reproduce eighteenth century England with a charming 
amiability combined with a fresh realism, somewhat derived 
from Hogarth. His portraits of actors —he was a friend of 
Garrick — are invaluable documents of this favorite art of the 
century. In contrast to the tendency of several of the English 
portrait painters toward a conventional sugary style, Zoffany 
remains close to veracity, and for that reason is again rising in 
esteem after being almost forgotten for many years. 

The pictures of the brothers Cooper and of Zoffany were in 
general not made for Jews.%4° We must now look for artists who 
served the Jewish community. The builders of synagogues, as 
in the Netherlands, are patently not Jews. In the interior decora- 
tion, however, which is somewhat influenced by Puritan sim- 
plicity, they took a modest part. Aaron de Chaves did some 
painting for the Portuguese synagogue in 1664. The name 
Aaron Chaves is also named in Amsterdam in 1700;47 apparently 
he had come from the Netherlands. 

In this Portuguese synagogue there is also a plaque with the 
initial words of the Ten Commandments, flanked by Moses and 
Aaron, which was made by Abraham d’Avila.48 A similar plaque 
in the second Portuguese synagogue of 1701 gives us another 
painter named Cordoneiro."? 

A Jewish silversmith, Abraham Lopez de Oliveira, who made 
a number of Torah finials for the Sephardic synagogues, has 
been brought to light by Cecil Roth.5° The London Jewish 
Museum possesses a few of these splendid pieces dating from 1732 


«46 Zoffany’s portrait of the Jewish cellist Jacob Cervetti after the mezzotint 
by Picot in Rubens, /. c., facing p. 22. 

47 M. Kayserling, Bibliotheca Espanola-Portugueza Judaica, Strassburg, 
1890, p. 38. 

48 Moses Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, London, 1901, p. 35, with illustrations. 

™49 Gaster, l. c., p. 84. 

8° In the periodical The Connoisseur, 1933, p. 151 ff. 
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to 1737. Oliveira was already previously known as an illustrator. 
He furnished the engravings for Daniel Israel Lopez’s book, 
Espejo fiel de vidas que contiene los Psalmos de David en verso 
which appeared in London in 1720.*5 

Other English-Jewish illustrators are Aaron Mendoza active 
in 1733 and Salomon Polack (1757-1839) ,*5* whose work takes us 
into the nineteenth century. The latter also painted portraits, 
full size as well as miniatures.’ 

As in the Netherlands, so also in England, we find numerous 
Jewish portraits and a few Jewish portraitists. The excellent 
information that we possess about this field of art is due to 
Alfred Rubens.*54 Under the impressive mezzotint of the Chief 
Rabbi, David Nieto (1654-1728), the painter of the original 
gives his name as David Estevens. Israel Solomons found the 
name Esteves — but not David — in the burial registers of the 
Bevis Marks Synagogue,’ and hence assumed that David 
Estevens also was a permanent resident of England. In this he 
was mistaken. As I was able to learn from a Danish encyclopedia 
of artists,5° Estevens lived in Denmark, where a branch of this 
Spanish family would seem to have settled. After he had received 
his training here from Jacques d’Agar, an artist who had come 
from Paris, he took up work in Copenhagen. In 1691 and in 1703 
Estevens obtained passports to travel into foreign countries. 
That is all we know of his life. Inasmuch as the portrait of 
David Nieto shows certain books written by that Rabbi in 1714 
and 1715, it follows that the portrait must have been painted 
at a time subsequent to 1715. We must therefore assume that 
at this time also, the artist was abroad. The reproduction in 
mezzotint (illust. 10), done by I. McArdell, did not appear until 
1728, the year of Rabbi Nieto’s death. It would be worthwhile 


st Wolf, MJV, IX, p. 58. 182 1. ¢c., IX, 62. ; 

133 The miniature of Lord George Gordon, in the engraving by C. Wilson, 
in the Jewish Encyclopedia under Gordon; that of Viktor Abraham in Mathias 
Levy, The Western Synagogue, London, 1897, facing p. 22. 

134 Rubens, Anglo-Jewish Portraits, London, 1935. 

15 ‘David Nieto and some of his Contemporaries, 
Hist. Soc., XII (1931), p. 62. 

136 Philipp Weilbach, Nyt Dansk Kunstnerlexikon, 1, Copenhagen, 1896. 
Followed by Thieme-Becker, 1. ¢. 
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to seek traces of Estevens in Denmark. According to the only 
work of his that has been preserved, though only in reproduction, 
he must have been a portrait painter of genuine talent and with 
a special gift for vigorous characterization. 

A later chief rabbi of the same congregation, Rafael Mel- 
dola (1754-1828), was painted by a Jew named Frederik 
Benjamin Barlin, probably shortly after assuming office in 1805. 
The dates of this artist’s life are unknown. We hear only that he 
placed pictures on exhibition in the Royal Academy as Honorary 
Exhibitor in 1802 and 1807.57 The Meldola portrait, to judge 
by the engraving,* must have been a charming work, in the 
style of English portraiture with its courtliness — a Van Dyck 
influence — and yet with an honest simplicity in keeping with 
its subject. 

A second work of Barlin, the portrait of Solomon Hirschel, 
chief rabbi of the Ashkenazic Congregation of London since 
1802, is in the National Portrait Gallery in London. A poor copy 
of this painting is in the Jewish Museum in the same city.%? 
Finally, for the sake of completeness, mention should be made 
of Rachel (Catherine) Mendes whose aquarell portrait of her 
father, the famous physician, Moses Mendes, was painted in 
1721 and is now owned by the Portuguese community in 
London. Her other works have been lost. 

The countries discussed thus far in this chapter, above all 
Holland and England, owed their artistic activity chiefly to Jews 
of Sephardic origin, but we may now show that the Ashkenazim 
likewise possessed talented artists. It is true that they held more 
closely to the second commandment than did their Sephardic 
brothers. We have seen already what inhibitions they had against 
portraiture. The use of the human figure itself, except in book 
illustrations, was to them beyond the law. Hence the use of 
animal and plant forms in their designs. 


57 After Algernon Graves, Royal Academy Exhibitors 1766-1398, London, 
1895. 

158 Rubens, J. c., facing p. 72. 

59 Illustration of the portrait in an engraving in Albert M. Hyamson, 
History of the Jews in England, London, 1928, facing p. 238. 

1598 Moses Gaster, J. c., p. 97 with illustration. 
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But this opposition to pictures by no means expressed enmity 
to art. The efforts of the Ashkenazic Jews to beautify their 
houses of worship were, if anything, greater than those of the 
Sephardic Jews. The sobriety of Protestant churches in the 
Netherlands and in England which, if only as a result of the 
employment of Christian architects, exerted an influence on the 
style of the synagogues there, was unknown to the Ashkenazim. 
Most of them lived in Catholic lands, with their sumptuously 
decorated churches. Hence their urge to cover the interior of a 
synagogue from floor to ceiling with ornamentation, or to deck 
a Torah shrine, like one of the gorgeous baroque altars, with 
overflowing wealth. Less in touch with the older and more 
developed cultures among which the Jews of Italy, Holland and 
England lived, their art bore more of an aboriginal character. 
It was more naive and popular in character, and had all the 
charms of such folk art. 

All of these generalizations are particularly true of the 
Eastern European countries, above all Poland. Here the Jews 
lived in such sharply segregated settlements that they could 
regulate their own life with a certain amount of independence — 
a life that included the scholar, the merchant, even the farmer, 
but also the craftsman who, given great talent, could rise to the 
level of the artist. 

As the Jews migrated eastward in increasing numbers before 
the constant persecutions in Germany, they came upon a civiliza- 
tion far less developed than the culture they had left behind. 
It was therefore the very handiwork which had been suppressed 
in Germany that could here develop the most freely, for the 
benefit of their own needs and for the advantage of a surrounding 
world poor in craftsmen. 

In the countries which we discussed previously, the building 
of synagogues, as far as we were able to ascertain, had fallen 
into the hands of non-Jews. This had introduced a foreign 
element into the center of Jewish culture. Here, in Poland, how- 
ever, the Jews built their own houses of worship, and planned 
them in complete unity with their decorations and furnishings. 

This architectural activity does not to be sure, refer to the 
stone synagogues, that arose in the larger cities — partly for 
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mere showiness and partly by necessity, as a possible bastion 
against the threatening attacks from the East. At any rate we 
have no report of any Polish Jewish architect engaged in such 
building. 

Indeed, it is only in one other home of Ashkenazic Jewry — 
in Prague — that we find a Jew building stone synagogues. His 
name is Judah Goldschmied de Herz. Does this name signify that 
he was also a goldsmith, or only that he stems from a family of 
such artisans? His tombstone in the old Prague Jewish ceme- 
tery’ gives the date of his death as 1625. It also reports that the 
entire Pinkas Synagogue and part of the Meisel Synagogue were 
erected according to his plans. A new building occupies the site 
of the old Meiselschul, the original having been destroyed by 
fire in 1689. The Pinkas synagogue, on the other hand, is still 
standing. The building, originally medieval, is even now in the 
form given it in 1600 by Judah Goldschmied. The architect had 
broken through the southern wall on the inside and added a wing 
to contain the women’s portion, consisting only of two galleries, 
one above the other, from which the women could take part in 
the activities of the main hall. Judah Goldschmied also gave a 
more graceful appearance to the exterior by the addition of a 
few windows in German Renaissance style.*™ 

We know of no other buildings by this architect. Since, how- 
ever, the period during which he lived, the turn of the seventeenth 
century, was a period of great cultural as well as business activity 
for the Jews of Prague, I can well believe that many rich Jews 
employed his services to improve their houses in the Jewish city 
by remodelling or by new construction. 

Let us leave this digression to return to Poland. Here we find, 
besides the stone synagogues, a wealth of wooden synagogues 
dating from the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, many if 
not all of which were built by Jews. We have, for instance, the 


760 Cf. Popper, ‘“‘Aus alten Inschriften des alten Prager Friedhofs,” ZGJ in 
Deutschland, V (1891), p. 368. Popper found also on a mutilated gravestone 
the name of a second architect named Herz, who erected the ‘Hohe Schule,”’ 
a building from the second half of the sixteenth century. 

* Tllustrations of this synagogue in R. Krautheimer, Mittelalterl. Synagog. 
Berlin, 1927, ill. 92-94. The architect, strangely enough, is mentioned by none 
of the Jewish encyclopedias. 
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synagogue of Nasielsk, erected about the end of the seventeenth 
century, demolished about 1880, but still preserved in a draw- 
ing’ (illust. 17). With its tower-like corners, its mansard roof, 
it offers a fine example of the picturesque splendor of such Polish 
baroque structures. To what extent these synagogues were in- 
fluenced by the wooden churches and by Polish mansions of the 
period —and they were thus influenced—need not be discussed.*® 
Our interest is chiefly in the architects. We have, it is true, no 





17. WoopEN SYNAGOGUE IN NASIELSK, FORMERLY POLAND 


document giving the name of the architect of Nasielsk, but 
tradition ascribes the synagogue to Simcha ben Salomo Weiss 
of Luck, whose father was also an architect, and I find no cause 
for mistrusting this tradition. We know nothing else about 


162 Cf. Mathias Bersohn, ‘‘Einiges tiber die alten Holzsynagogen in Polen,” 
MJV, XIV (1904), p. 13. 

163 Cf. the article about Ruthenian wooden churches by Johann Georg von 
Sachsen in the Monatshefte fiir Kunstwissenschaft, VIII (1915), p. 343, and the 
collection by Alois Breier, Max Eisler, and Max Grunwald, Holzsynagogen in 
Polen, 1934. 

164 Bersohn, I. c., p. 12 speaks of a ‘‘tradition,” the book about Holzsyna- 
gogen in Polen, p. 24, of a “‘legend’’— all too sceptical, 
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Simcha ben Salomo Weiss, but could also ascribe to him the 
synagogue in Wolpa, the style of which shows great similarities 
to that of the synagogue of Nasielsk. Here again tradition reports 
a Jewish builder, this time without naming him. 

A second Jewish architect appears in eighteenth century 
Poland, in connection with the synagogue of Lutomiersk. As 
Bersohn relates," this synagogue was erected during the reign 
of King Stanislaus August II (1764-1772) by Hillel Benjamin 
of Lasko near Lodz. The information is given in terms of such 
certainty that I can again harbor no doubt, although Bersohn 
does not cite his source. 

A second synagogue is generally thought to be the work of 
the same artist, that of Kurnik in the province of Posen, built 
in 1767. This opinion dates from an article by S. Goldberg,*® 
who writes: ‘‘If it is permitted to conclude that the architect of 
the synagogue of Lutomiersk, which shows the most striking 
resemblance in every detail to that of Kurnik, is the same as the 
architect of this latter synagogue, then both were built by the 
architect Hillel Benjamin of Lasko in Poland.” I give illustrations 
of both synagogues (illusts. 11 and 12), to show how far the 
“striking resemblance in every detail’ extends. They really have 
only one thing in common: both avoid the complicated structure 
of the baroque synagogue, such as we found in Nasielsk, in favor 
of a greater simplicity. The corner turrets and the richly carved 
galleries have been omitted, and pillars are the only remaining 
decoration of the facade. Yet this simplification, these classical 
pillars, are not individual traits, but a sign of the times. In the 
sixties of the eighteenth century, classical tendencies may be 
found everywhere, particularly in neighboring Germany."® 

Outside of this similarity of style, everything is different. 
In Lutomiersk the pillars reach from the ground to the roof; 
in Kurnik they only support a low lobby. In Lutomiersk they 
are Ionic, slender columns that rise in the air; in Kurnik they 


5 MJV, VIII (1901), p. 182. 

766 “Die Holzsynagoge zu Kurnik,” MJV, XXI (1907), p. 67 ff. 

67 Cf. for instance the church at Ludwigslust in Mecklenburg, erected 
from 1765 to 1770. Illustration in Franz Landsberger, Die Kunst der Goethe- 
zeit, Leipzig, 1931, ill. 38. 
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are Tuscan, thick and short. The whole construction of the 
Lutomiersk synagogue is light and elegant, that of Kurnik heavy 
and serious. Such divergences could only escape an eye untrained 
in the history of art. 

As we enter these wooden synagogues, our glance is immedi- 
ately drawn to the Holy Ark, that runs up like a two- or three- 
story building. A maze of pillars, tendrils, animals, carved 
candelabra, and other Jewish symbols in open work gives us true 
masterpieces of carving. In the museum of the Hebrew Union 
College in Cincinnati two examples of such eastern Torah shrines 
have been preserved, even more valuable at present because the 
war in Poland may have destroyed many of these pieces. 

These Holy Arks likewise have been carved by Jews. It is 
unfortunate that, from the period preceding the nineteenth 
century, only one name. has survived, that of Beer ben Israel, 
who built the magnificent Aron Hakodesh in the synagogue of 
Uzlany."** This synagogue was erected at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and the Torah shrine belongs to the same 
period. More about the date of the artist cannot be found. 

The three-storied Torah shrine of the synagogue of Gwodziecz 
is also certainly the work of a Jew, though nameless, for it bears 
the Hebrew inscription: ‘“The work of my hand for the glory 
of God — the workman of the sacred task — 1731.’"°9 No medi- 
eval artist of the times of greatest religious zeal could hide his 
personality more modestly behind his work than did this Jewish 
carver. His inscription throws a bright light on the atmosphere 
in which Jewish artists in Poland lived and worked. All of their 
effort was expended as a tribute to the greatness of the Lord. 
Here, the middle ages had not yet closed. 

In the middle of the synagogue, in front of the Torah shrine, 
stood the wooden Almemor, the platform for the Torah reading, 
with its vaulted canopy. This likewise was richly carved and 
assuredly carved: by Jewish hands, often the same hands that 
created the Holy Arks. Above this Almemor, rose a high pavilion- 
roof or barrel-vault painted with a wealth of ornaments whose 
working out required a patience and a love of detail equal to 


68 Bersohn, MJV, XIV, p. 19 and ill. 13. 
169 Holasynagogen in Polen, |. c., p. 64, note 49, 
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that shown in the Torah-cabinet carvings. Here also the artists 
were Jews, but the number of names that have been handed 
down is somewhat larger. In the synagogue of Chodorow near 
Lemberg, whose walls and ceiling are thickly covered with 
inscriptions and designs, the dome bears the inscription: “‘All this 
I made, the painter Israel b. Mardokhai, called Mardokhai 
Lissnitz[ki?] from the town of Jaryczow.’’!7° 

This synagogue came into existence about the middle of the 
seventeenth century; the adornment of the walls probably took 
place at the same time. In 1714 a repainting was needed, and 
its executor likewise gives his name: Moses ben Jair.t7™ A little 
later we hear of Isaac ben Jehuda Leb, also from Jaryczow, who 
worked on the synagogue of Gwodziecz in 1729. He, too, replaced 
more ancient decorations, perhaps likewise the work of Israel 
ben Mardokhai.'!? 

In Mohilew on the Dnieper, that is in White Russia, another 
muralist has been found, who decorated the local synagogue. 
He gives his name on the dome as Chajim ben Isaac Eisik Segal, 
the Levite from Sluck.’3 This name is often given in popular 
accounts as Isaac Eisik Segal. But Isaac Eisik Segal is the father, 
not the son. 

One of these synagogue painters emigrated to Franken in 
Southern Germany, and here decorated a number of synagogues. 
He came from Brody in Poland and bore the name, Eliezer 
Sussmann. His activity did not begin in 1707, as was formerly 
believed — when the date of the synagogue in Horb was read 
as 1707'74 — but in 1733, with the painting of the interior of the 
Bechhofen synagogue. In 1735 Eliezer Sussmann worked in the 
synagogue at Horb (later in the Bamberg Museum auf dem 
Michaelsberg), in 1738-39 in the synagogue at Hall-Unterlimburg 
in Swabia (later in the Historical Museum of the town), and in 
1739-40 in the synagogue of Kirchheim near Wiirzburg (later 


170], ¢., p. 12 and plate III-V. BEL, Cx Dales 

12], ¢., p. 13 and plate [X—-XI. 

73 Cf. the periodical Rimon, 1923, no. 3 with colored illustration of the 
inscription. 

7” Erich Téplitz, “Die Malerei in den Synagogen (besonders in Franken),” 
in Beitrdge zur judischen Kulturgeschichte, no. 3, Frankfort on the Main, 1923. 
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in the Luitpold Museum in Wiirzburg). We may see, from the 
number of these mural paintings that were moved into German 
museums, what esteem they enjoyed even in non-Jewish circles — 
of course prior to,1933, In the synagogue of Colmberg, paintings 
by Eliezer Sussmann have also been found under the coat of 
whitewash that covered the walls.17> This artist must have 
wandered from place to place, like so many Jewish artists, since 
the small size of the congregations made only temporary occu- 
pation possible. The style of his murals is closely related to that 
of the Polish paintings, and it is of interest to find here that 
Germany, having once lent so many valuable elements of art to 
the Jews in Poland, now received in the artistic field, some 
return. 

The ritual implements for these Eastern European synagogues 
were likewise fashioned by Jews. In the synagogue of Wolpa we 
find, hanging from the ceiling, one of those great brass lamps 
that were the pride of many synagogues, not only in Poland. 
A spindle with well-curved outline terminates in a sphere from 
which vine-formed branches spread, bearing the holders. This 
lamp in Wolpa't’® gives, besides the date 1685, the Hebrew 
initials E. M.; the full name is yet to be found. 

Somewhat later we come upon a caster named Baruch, an 
impoverished workman who gathered scrap brass for years in the 
little town Pohrebyszcze, in order at length to present an eight- 
armed standing Chanukah lamp to the synagogue. This cande- 
labrum contains the various objects inspired by his fantasy and 
allowed by the law: tendrils, lions, birds; a hart, springing along 
the movable arm of the lamp, the Samma3%; finally a crown, 
surmounted by a rooster.'77 A second, somewhat differently 
designed lamp in the same synagogue was likewise his handiwork. 
The loose style of the tendrils in both examples indicates the 
eatly eighteenth century. The second of these lamps is already 
mentioned in 1735.!78 More about the period in which Baruch 
worked cannot be said. 


17s Theo Harburger, Bayerische Israelitische Gemeindezeitung, 1930, p. 208. 
176 Illustration in Bersohn, MJV, XIV, p. 7. 

177 Bersohn, MJV, VIII, p. 174 ff. with illustrations. 

178]. ¢., p. 177. 
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Certainly there were also Jewish goldsmiths. Little silver 
Chanukah lamps, with wire spirals forming the back walls, 
are among the most graceful products of the Eastern lands during 
the early eighteenth century, and I assume that they were 
created by Jews. A goldsmith’s name has recently come to light: 
Eleazar, son of Solomon. His name is on a Torah crown of 1681, 
which came to the Jewish Museum in Breslau from a synagogue 
in Posen.*79 

Here in Eastern Europe the richly decorated tombstones of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth centuries can 
also be ascribed to local masons. Pictures of human beings, such 
as we found in the Netherlands, are scrupulously avoided, but 
‘n compensation we find the ornaments developed to a far greater 
variety. In his book, Jiidische Volkskunst (Vienna and Jerusalem, 
1937), Max Diamant has collected the grave markers from 
Cernauti (Czernowitz) in Roumania, offering the following 
information about their makers: it was the ‘‘families Picker and 
Steinmetz who handed down this art from father to son. They 
were by profession either members of the burial society or grave- 
diggers’’ (p. 22). The example pictured here (illust. 13) from the 
year 1791, will show the somewhat primitive, but very attractive 
style of these tombstones. A grape hangs down from the thick 
vines, an ancient symbol of Israel, and particularly appropriate 
since the name of the deceased is Israel, son of Zwi.18° The name 
Steinmetz is not infrequent among the Ashkenazic Jews, and 
like Goldschmidt, Steinschneider, Goldsticker, etc., derives from 
the profession of its original bearers. 

Eliezer Sussmann’s murals had already brought us into Ger- 
many, which country we consider now as our geographical survey 
comes to a close. Times had calmed here during the seventeenth 
and e:ghteenth century, but the restrictions on manual occupation 
continued. Hence there never was, as in Poland, a broad base 
of craftsmen from whom artists could rise. We hear of the single 


779 E. Scheyer, ‘‘Zur Stilgeschichte jiidischer Kultgerate,” Breslauer 
Judisches Gemeindeblatt, X (1933), no. 2. 

x80 Splendid, and likewise made by Jews, are the tombstones at the 
cemetery of Tarnopol. Illustration in Vallentine’s Jewish Encyclopedia, 
London, 1938, facing p. 641. 
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5. PART OF AN ESTHER SCROLL, ENGRAVED BY SOLOMO D’ITALIA. 
Owner: Hans Lam, M.A., Kansas City, Mo. 
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7. MEDAL FOR BENJAMIN BEN ELIAHU BEER, Paris, BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. 
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instance of an architect, Joseph Schlesinger of Breslau, who, in 
1764-65, remodelled the Prague Jewish Town Council in the 
baroque style. I have doubts whether this Schlesinger was a Jew, 
since the name is frequently found among German non-Jews.™® 

We have also a single Jewish sculptor, Bourig Meyer 
(1630-1710), a Portuguese Jew who worked in stone at Frankfort 
on the Main, and collaborated with Johann Bernhard Schwarz- 
burger in carving from porphyry one of the popular series of 
busts of the Roman emperors.'® This artist, I imagine, is Jewish 
only as to his origin. The subject matter of his work, as well as 
the fact that he worked not alone but together with a Christian, 
gives this theory support. 

As earliest of the Jewish painters I find one whose baptism is 
on record, Joseph Nathan, later called Joseph Marquard Treu 
(1713-1796). Joseph Nathan’s father, court Jew to the Prince- 
Bishop in Bamberg, saw to it that Joseph received, as a boy, a 
scientific education in Prague and in Metz. On the son’s return 
home he was converted to the Catholic faith by a Jesuit named 
Marquard, with the result that the road to a successful career 
was now open. The favor of the prince-bishop, which his father 
had already enjoyed, was turned to him even more strongly. 
In 1766-67 he received the post of inspector of the art-gallery 
of the Counts of Schoenborn in the castle of Pommersfelden. 
His work consists of altar paintings, genre scenes, and still life 
paintings, some of which, of no great merit, have been preserved 
in galleries at Bamberg. Six of his children were likewise artists, 
for the most part court painters for the prince-bishops at Wiirz- 
burg and Mannheim. Joseph Nathan’s children had some fame 
during their lifetime, but are forgotten today.'® 


181 In Thieme-Becker’s Kuenstler-Lexikon this Josef Schlesinger is not 
mentioned, and in Breslau, a city with the history of whose architecture I am 
familiar, I never heard the name. Likewise the miniaturist Jakob Schlesinger 
(1792/93-1855), the son of Johann Schlesinger, who is sometimes considered a 
Jew, was a Christian. 

182 Thieme-Becker, I. c. 

183 Cf, Max Osborn, ‘‘Die Malerfamilie Treu,” Almanach des Kulturbundes 
deutscher-Juden, 1934/35, p. 82 ff. A few of his dates may be corrected after 
Thieme-Becker, /. c. 
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In the field of artistic craftsmanship, the desire of German 
Jews for costly and at the same time beautiful ceremonial objects 
was strong, and there were at least a few wealthy benefactors 
who could donate rich Torah curtains, Torah mantles, Torah 
finials, Torah breastplates, pointers, Chanukah lamps, and the 
like. The artistic quality is for the most part high, but the artists, 
so far as the work in precious metals is concerned, are not Jews. 
One eighteenth-century goldsmith signing his work I.R. has 
been considered a Jew, because his known works are Jewish 
ritual elements and because he stamped them with a Fiirth 
hallmark, Fiirth being one of the most flourishing congregations 
in Bavaria. Marc Rosenberg,‘*4 leading connoisseur of goldsmith’s 
stamps, first gave this opinion, indeed read the monogram as 
I. Rimonim. The authority of this expert also induced me to cite, 
in my Einfihrung in die Jtidische Kunst, a Torah breastplate 
by I.R. from the Jewish museum in Mainz, as the work of a Jew, 
and to give an illustration of it. At present I entertain serious 
doubts. If Jewish work only by I.R. has survived, perhaps that 
is because the Jews of Fiirth ordered so many pieces from him. 
Furthermore, in many other German towns, certain Christian 
workmen were particularly favored by the Jews. A thorough 
research into Frankfort Chanukah lamps, which appeared a few 
years ago,™®s has brought to light a number of Frankfort silver- 
smiths, but — at least before the nineteenth century — none of 
them were Jews, despite the fact that Frankfort assuredly 
possessed a great Jewish congregation. That I.R. was a Jew is 
improbable. 

A goldsmith of Jewish descent, Rachel by name, is mentioned 
by Ernst Cohn-Wiener in his book, Die Jiidische Kunst (Berlin 
1909, p. 220); he worked in the eighteenth century at the Saxon 
court in Dresden. The Rachels were an old family of metal- 
workers, but already the founder, Moritz (d. 1661) was the son 
of a Christian clergyman.'®* Hence we have to strike also this 
Rachel off of our list. 


84 Der Goldschmiede Merkzeichen, 3. ed., 11, no. 2157. 

x85 Hermann Gundersheimer and Guido Schénberger, Frankfurter Chanuk- 
kahleuchter aus Silber und Zinn, Frankfort on the Main, 1937. 

186 Thieme-Becker, J. c., XX VII (1933), under Rachel. 
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Where restrictions did not obtrude, the activities of artists 
went on vigorously. Embroidery, for example, was permitted 
to Jews,’87 and we find excellent examples in this field. In the 
first place Elkone Naumburg, in the early eighteenth century, 
made many costly embroideries. He came from Gross Glogau 
in Silesia, and held the office of Cantor in Fiirth. Albert Wolf 
had already written in praise of him, and Theo Harburger added 
some information.'®* Elkone truly deserves to be held in memory. 
Shortly before my departure from Germany, I had the opportu- 
nity to see the Torah curtain which he made in 1714 for the 
synagogue in Hildesheim where it was preserved in the Jewish 
school — beautiful colors, harmoniously arranged, red velvet 
with a greenish center-piece, and gold and silver embroideries. 
Particularly magnificent was the effect of the golden spiral 
pillars, one on each side of the curtain, gracefully enlaced with 
red flowers and green leaves. Joseph Oppenheim, a son of the 
famous book-collector David Oppenheim, and his wife, the 
daughter of the imperial court agent Samson Wertheimer, had 
given this as a present to the synagogue, and the names of these 
donors indicate that generous resources were here employed to 
create something extraordinary. On the Kapporet, the artist 
proudly signs his complete name. 

A covering for the Torah, later cut in two pieces, and a cloth 
for the Cantor’s desk, made by Elkone at the same time, were 
still in existence in 1938. Today all of these things have probably 
been destroyed. Unfortunately no picture of those works has 
ever been published. 

A second curtain by Elkone, made in 1724, was in the posses- 
sion of the Augsburg congregation, the corresponding Torah 
coat being owned by the Kriegshaber congregation, in Bavaria. 
A third curtain was formerly in Fiirth. It had originally been 
ordered by an Amsterdam synagogue, but was returned on 
account of its excessive sumptuousness. Here, like the Christians 


87 For Fiirth see S. Henle, Geschichte der Juden im ehemaligen Fiirstenthum 
Ansbach, Ansbach, 1867, p. 173. 

188 Wolf, MJV, IX, p. 40 and Theo Harburger, ‘‘K’le Kodesch and Paro- 
cheth in bayerischem Privatbesitze,”’ Bayerische Israelitische Gemeindezeitung, 
1929, p. 120. 
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in the Netherlands, the Jews favored simplicity. The rich family 
Gumbert had bought the curtain for 1200 Gulden and presented 
it to the old chief synagogue of Fiirth. When I looked for it there, 
it was no longer to be found. 

A contemporary worker in embroidery has been unearthed 
by Theo Harburger,"*® Jacob Koppel Gans, who worked in 
Héchstaedt. The Torah curtains in Krumbach (1727)'9° and in 
Ichenhausen (1730 or 1737) are his handiwork. The themes are 
similar to those of Elkone, but not so elegant in drawing and in 
coloring. 

In Berlin, in 1684, the silk embroiderer Behrendt is men- 
tioned, and a little later the court embroiderer, Salomon Isaac.*” 
As his title indicates, he did not work solely for Jews. This 
feature is general: the Jewish embroiderer in silk was in lively 
demand. 

“At Fulda,” I. I. Schudt tells us in his Juidische Merckwiirdtg- 
keiten,'? ‘‘a Bohemian Jew has been staying twelve years already 
working as artistic gold embroiderer for missal robes and other 
Roman Catholic vestments ...’’ In Mainz we also meet with a 
Jew who was elevated in 1725 to the rank of court embroiderer, 
but only after baptism. None but his later name, Johann Sebas- 
tian Stein, has survived.*9 

Jewish portraits, which we found in the Netherlands and in 
England as early as the seventeenth century, appeared among the 
German Jews only in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. As far as Jewish engravers are concerned, Salli Kirsch- 
stein has collected them in his book Jiidische Graphiker aus der 
Zeit von 1625-1825, Berlin, 1918. Therefore I may limit myself, 
in this field, to a list of the artists and a few corrections. 

Salomon Bennett, whose birth and death dates could not yet 
definitely be stated by Kirschstein, was born in 1761 at Polozk in 


589] Cag pasb ed. 

x90 T]lustration in Landsberger, Einfiihrung, 1. c., ill. 7. 

1 Ludwig Geiger, Geschichte der Juden Berlins, 11, p. 47. 

192 TV, 1718, p. 252. 

193 Ernst Zaiss, ‘‘Zur Mainzischen Kultur- Kunst- und Handwerker- 
Geschichte,” Zeitschrift der Vereinigung zur Erforschung der Rheinischen 
Geschichte und Altertiimer in Mainz, III (1868), p. 386 f. 
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White Russia, and died, 1838, in London.?% The portraits which 
he made in Germany and England, copied from the paintings of 
other artists, are technically on a level with contemporary work, 
but not very lifelike in expression. 

Greater ability was shown by the Berlin artist Heinrich 
Bendix (1768-1828). The mezzotint which he made in 1808 from 
a portrait of the famous cantor and composer Aaron Beer is a 
great achievement, freshly executed in velvety black tones." 

A third artist from this transition period named by Kirsch- 
stein is M. Abramson the younger, according to his signature on 
an engraving of Rabbi Hirschel Loebel (Kirschstein, Plate XXV). 
If we look more closely, we note that a J is connected with the M, 
and the two first names are Michael Jacob — Kirschstein 
erroneously reads the M as Moses. He is also not a son, as Kirsch- 
stein believed, but a younger brother of the well-known medalist 
Abraham Abramson.'%* Abramson the younger was born about 
1775 and died in 1825. Most of his work is lost; the above-men- 
tioned portrait of Hirschel Loebel, after a painting of I. A. Kriiger, 
shows ability however. Later Abramson appears to have traveled, 
probably to Scandinavia. The brothers Henschel, extensively 
discussed by Kirschstein, come after the end of the period we 
are discussing. 

We may contrast the painted decoration of manuscripts in 
the middle ages with two new fields in which the Jews of the 
modern era excelled: the painting of portrait miniatures and the 
art of engraving stone and metal for seals, coins, and medals. 
Both types of work were carried on in other countries as well, 
but especially talented workers were to be found in Germany. 
Hence, in treating these arts, we shall consider that country in 
the main, but not with the intention of slighting the others. 
After all, both techniques had one characteristic that recom- 


194 Cecil Roth, Records of the Western Synagogue, London, 1932, p. 128f., 
Rubens, J. c., p. 8, 54. j 

x95 Illustration in Kirschstein, Jiidische Graphiker... plate XXIII. For 
the sake of completeness I add the later baptized engraver and miniaturist 
Johann Meno Haas (1752-1833), not mentioned by Kirschstein. Cf. Thieme- 
Becker, /. c. 

196 Cf, Tassilo Hoffmann in Encyclopedia Judaica, I, 1928. 
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mended them to all Jewish artists — the delicate and precise 
nature of the work, requiring care and patience — in this respect 
something like a continuation of the fine art of illustrating 
manuscripts. 

Portrait miniatures, which we had found in seventeenth- 
century England as the work of the brothers Cooper, were made 
in eighteenth-century Germany by a series of artists beginning 
with Ismael Israel Mengs, a painter of Jewish descent (1688- 
1746). Philipp Weilbach, in the encyclopedia of Danish artists 
previously quoted,'9? states that the ancestors of this artist had 
emigrated to Denmark from the Lausitz, Germany. Whether 
Ismael’s parents had already embraced the Protestant religion, 
or whether the son took that step, had not been determined. 
The name of the artist gives no indication; even the name Israel 
is 2inong those that were borrowed from the Bible in Protestant 
countries. In 1720 at any rate, we have proof that he was already 
a Christian, by his marriage at that time with the Saxonian 
Charlotte Burmann. The artist was born in Copenhagen, went 
to Liibeck and Hamburg to receive his artistic training, and 
finally came to Saxony, where he rose to the rank of court painter. 
He executed portraits on canvas as well as in miniature forms. 
Examples which still testify to his ability can be seen in the 
Dresden Museum. 

His son Anton Rafael Mengs achieved even more fame. 
Leader of the classical movement, he became the most celebrated 
European painter of the eighteenth century. But so little of his 
background was Jewish that we must leave him out of considera- 
tion. The Jewish Encyclopedia says of him that he ‘‘abandoned 
the Jewish faith and was admitted into the Roman Catholic 
Church.” It is true that he adopted Catholicism at Rome in 1749, 
but he did not abandon the Jewish faith. Unquestionably he was 
born a Christian, and gave up the Protestant, not the Jewish 
religion when he turned Catholic. 

One generation later we find another Jewish miniature 
painter, Juda Pinhas (1727-1793)98 who never abandoned his 


197 Nyt Dansk Kunstnerlexikon, 11, Copenhagen, 1896. 
798 Cf. Ernst Lemberger, ‘‘Die fiinf Pinhas, Beitrage zur Geschichte der 
Miniaturmalerei,” in the periodical Der Cicerone, VIII (1916), p. 127 f. 
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faith. He was the son of a copyist, and himself worked as a 
copyist. Here we find the connection, previously indicated, 
between the miniature illustrations for books and miniature 
portrait painting, in the same person. Juda Pinhas was born at 
Lehrberg near Ansbach. By his book illustrations, he early 
aroused the interest of the Margrave, Karl Friedrich Wilhelm 
of Ansbach. The latter had him trained in portrait painting, and 
in 1753, when Juda Pinhas came to Bayreuth, named him second 
court painter. After 1775 Pinhas lived in Ansbach, still as court 
painter, but for the Margrave, Karl Alexander. During a stay 
in Berlin he is reported to have painted likenesses of Frederick 
the Great and of other princes. His works have been lost, and 
the miniature portrait of Prince Heinrich of Prussia in the 
Hanover Museum, which Ernst Lemberger attempted to ascribe 
to Juda Pinhas, cannot be discussed in any definite way as long 
as no other works, known to be his, exist with which it can be 
compared. 

More has survived of the work of his son and pupil, Salomon 
Pinhas (1759-1837), who became court painter to the Prince 
Elector, William, at Cassel in 1789. In the Munich Jewish 
Museum there was an excellent portrait of Rabbi Loeb of Berlin 
by this artist.199 A replica of this portrait is in the collection 
of the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati. In the Jewish 
Museum in Berlin there were pictures of the seven members of 
the Israelitic Consistory of the Kingdom of Westphalia. 

A contemporary of Salomon Pinhas was Moses Samuel Liwe 
(1756-1831), who later assumed the more acceptable name 
Johann Michael Siegfried Lowe. He came to Berlin at the age of 
fourteen, went to Dresden a few years later to study at the 
Academy of Art there and, after-a journey to Italy, settled down 
in Berlin. As we see, the careers of Jewish artists now begin to 
resemble those of other artists — a period of training in a public 
school of art followed by the usual trip to Italy. Also the subjects 
of the portraits are now the same as those of other artists. Besides 
a miniature portrait of Markus Herz, the noted Jewish physician 
(H.U.C., Cincinnati), we find pictures of the great minds of the 
Time of Enlightenment. A set of engravings by him, entitled 


199 Landsberger, Einfiihrung, l. c., ill. 47. 
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Bildnisse jetzt-lebender Berliner Gelehrien mit ihren Selbstbiogra- 
phien appeared in 1805-6 and was praised by Goethe. 

Of the following generation, whose activities chiefly extend 
into the nineteenth century, we shall give only the names: 
Lippmann Fraenckel (1772-1857), Pinhas Liebmann (1772- 
1832), Leo Lehmann (1782-1859), Jeremias David Alexander 
Fiorino (1797-1847), L. Bramson, S. Nathan. The quality of 
their miniatures is higher than that of their predecessors, and 
the recognition that they received was correspondingly more 
laudatory. Lippmann Fraenckel of Parchim in Mecklenburg, 
whom most of the Jewish encyclopedias fail to mention, was 
“‘the most able painter of miniatures in Denmark during the first 
half of the nineteenth century,’’°° and I. D. A. Fiorino one of 
the most popular miniaturists of the German Biedermaier period. 

In England, Abraham Ezekiel (1757-1806) became noted for 
his portrait miniatures; in Italy and France, Raphael Bacchi 
(1717-1767).2° When Bacchi came to Paris in the fifties, he was 
soon such a favorite that the King and members of the highest 
aristocracy of France sat for him. His works, however, among 
them snuff-boxes with portraits, are lost. 

Equal success was enjoyed by the Jews, and here also particu- 
larly by the German Jews, in the cutting of stone and metal seals. 
To give the reader a sample of this art, we picture in illust. 14, 
a seal dated in the seventeenth century by Paul Debo in his book 
Alte Ringe.? The seal holds the initials nwna’, which Debo, 
presumably through further information from the owner, read 
as Jehuda (or Isaac) ben Chajim Schwarzschild Halevi. The 
Latin initials I.S. could very well be those of the owner. The 
owner having been a Levite, his emblem, the jug of the Levite, 
is set in an oval shield crowned by the head of a lion. 

The engraver of this seal is not named; that he was Jewish 
can hardly be doubted. Why should a Jew have gone outside of 
his congregation at a time when every Jewish community of any 


200 Such is the opinion of Ernst Lemberger in Meisterminiaturen aus fiinf 
Jahrhunderten, 1911. Pinhas Liebmann likewise received honors in Denmark 
and later in Sweden. 

zor Thieme-Becker, 1. c., with references. 

202 Paul Debo, Alte Ringe, Pfortzheim, 1923, plate X no. 75. 
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size possessed skilled workers in this medium, who could furnish 
correct Hebrew inscriptions and appropriated ornaments? These 
artists even appeared at the fairs?’ where the Jews living outside 
the towns, and probably non-Jews as well, must have made use 
of their services. 

Besides engraving seals, these artists worked in another type 
of manufacture, that of pewter plates. Little plates of this sort 
were used during Purim, for ‘‘sending portions to one another 
and gifts to the poor” (Esther 9.22). Larger ones were fashioned 
for serving the symbolic food on the evening of the Seder. 

That the engravers of seals also made these plates can be 
proved from a Seder plate originating in Fiirth, which reached 
the Jewish Museum in London by way of the Howitt Collection 
(illust. 15). The pictures in the center of the plate show a medal- 
lion held by lions, symbol of Juda, in which two hands are 
extended in blessing, symbol of Kohanim. The rim of the plate 
shows the ‘‘Four Sons’ of the Passover Haggadah, framed in 
ornamental plants and Hebrew words. The inscriptions state 
that this plate was made for Jacob Kohn — hence the hands; 
and the engraver gives his name, a little lower down: onin 7172 
sDyuw, Baruch, Hotamstecher, that is, engraver of seals.?°4 Thus we 
learn from this signature that members of the engravers’ craft 
also decorated plates. 

On other plates also the names of the engravers are found. 
Meir, the son of Bendit, signed a Seder plate at Hameln in 1789 
(Hamburg Museum for Arts and Crafts). Salomo Salmann ben 
Jacob from Eschwege signed another plate of this kind, formerly 
in a private collection at Breslau.?* 


203 According to I. I. Schudt in the Jzdische Merckwiirdigkeiten, II, 1714, 
p. 172, about Frankfort on the Main: ‘‘Hiesigen Orts habe ich in der Mess 
Juden in der Gassn sehen Petschieren stechen”’ (In this place I saw Jews at the 
fair standing on the street engraving seals). 

204 Cecil Roth, who discussed the plate in The Connoisseur, 1933, p. 151 ff., 
read Baruch Schtecher, obviously assuming this to be his name. He was rather 
““Stecher,”’ engraver, by profession. He also read the date as 1773, but no com- 
bination of the letters can give this number. But most of the pewter plates 
which I have so far seen dated from the second half of the eighteenth century. 

20s Erwin Hintze, catalogue of the Breslau exhibition, ‘‘Das Judentum in 
der Geschichte Schlesiens,’’ 1929, no. 409. 
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To return now to the principal occupation of these engravers, 
the cutting of seals, we had noted previously that we have here a 
technique used by the Jews in biblical times, and one which, like 
the art of calligraphy, had never been lost. The Jews, after all, 
could be called not only the people of the book, but also the 
people of the letter, i.e. of letters used for their widespread 
trade, for responsa, for the planning of marriages and the main- 
tenance of ramified family connections. This writing of letters, 
of course, made necessary the use of seals asa safeguard against 
perusal by strangers. 

Albert Wolf devoted particular care to tracing these Jewish 
seal-engravers, coin-minters and medalists, and we shall follow 
his results in shortened form, while putting his collection of 
names in order according to date and place and making additions 
or corrections required by more recent research. 

In Sweden, the first Jew after the expulsion of 1685 to receive 
the rights of citizenship — from Gustavus III (1746-1792) — 
was an engraver of metal named Aaron Isaac who was born in 
Treuenbrietzen in Germany and who had migrated to Sweden. 

In eighteenth-century Russia, we find a Jewish minter of 
coins named Samuel Judin at the imperial court. Wolf possessed 
only partial information about Judin’s activities: he thought 
that the years from 1704 to 1740 gave the time during which 
Judin worked. Later researches? have shown that Judin was 
born as late as 1730 at St. Petersburg,.and was still living in 1800. 
His first signed work was a silver ruble designed for Peter III, 
showing the head of the emperor on the obverse, the double 
eagle on the reverse. Judin’s later commemorative coins include 
one for the victory of Poltawa and another marking the peace 
treaty between Russia and Sweden. We observe that he received 


many official commissions. 
In Poland we find an artist saaned Wolf Schaje Finkelstein 


(still alive in 1804), who spent some time at the Swedish court. 
In Austria there was, at the end of the eighteenth century, an 
engraver named Salomon P. Abraham — Wolf makes no mention 
of him — several of whose cameos are in the Museum for Art 


20° Mentioned by L. Forrer, Biographical Dictionary of Medalists, 111, 
London, 1903, with illustration of the silver Ruble for Peter III. 
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History at Vienna.?°7 Also in the same city were Ascher Wapper- 
stein (1780-1852) and Josef Steinschneider (1782-1838), who 
worked largely in the nineteenth century. Both of these artists 
served the court and the nobility.?° 

In France and Belgium Jean Henri Simon (1752-1830) 
worked as court engraver for several princes, among them 
Napoleon I and the king of the Netherlands. The facts regarding 
his religion have been a subject of a controversy. Forrer, in the 
Dictionary of Medalists (already quoted), gives as Jean-Henri’s 
great-grandfather Thomas Simon (1680-1765), the English 
cutter of gems, who was a non-Jew. An article in the Revue 
Orientale?? offers a different version. Here E. Carmoly, the 
editor of the periodical (who is not an altogether reliable source 
of information), in an Essai sur l’Histoire des Juifs en Belgique 
appearing in serial form, devotes one installment, “Le Chevalier 
Simon,” to the adventurous life of this J. H. Simon. At the close 
the article says: ‘“(He was buried with military and religious 
honors; the chief rabbi delivered a funeral address at his tomb.” 
Since this essay appeared only eleven years after the death of 
the artist, the veracity of the report should be credited. Another 
indication that Simon was a Jew is the name of his brother, also 
an engraver of seals. This brother, Mayer, was called Simon de 
Paris to distinguish him from Jean Henri, who late in life 
returned to Belgium. Wolf also knew of Mayer Simon,?"° but 
thought that he was Jean Henri’s father instead of his older 
brother. We now know the dates of Mayer’s life: he was born 
at Brussels in 1746 and died in 1821. 

The matter is complicated further by a contemporary Jewish 
artist Samuel Simon, also from Brussels, who went to Paris in 
the eighties of the eighteenth century and was given the title of 
graveur de la poste in 1809.7** Samuel may have been another 


207 One of them portraying the Emperor Leopold II is signed. Cf. Tassilo 
Hoffman, Jacob Abraham and Abraham Abramson, Berlin, 1927, p. 10, 14. 
Salomon P. Abraham is sometimes erroneously called a son of the Prussian 
medalist Jacob Abraham. 

208 Wolf, MJV, XV, p. 122. 209 Volume I, Brussels, 1841, p. 266 ff. 

a0 MJV, XV, p. 16, corrected by Thieme-Becker, /. c. 

ax Léon Kahn, Les professions manuelles et les institutions de patronage, 
Paris, 1885, p. 68, 70. 
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brother of Jean Henri. Of all of these, Jean Henri was by far the 
most famous. His cameos of Napoleon, Joseph II of Austria, 
William I of the Netherlands, and others, are scattered among a 
score of European collections. 

Let us go on to Germany. Here the political cleavage into 
small principalities offered a wide scope to the engravers of seals 
and coins, and since the number of Christian artists apparently 
did not suffice, Jewish artists who enjoyed an increasing fame 
were frequently taken into the service of the various courts. 

In Dresden, the minters Michael Samuel and Jehiel Michael 
(Abt) received the position of court factor and engraver of seals 
at the court of August II (1696-1763). No works of theirs are 
known. 

In Mecklenburg-Schwerin we find, thanks to the art-loving 
and, at the same time, tolerant dukes Christian Ludwig II 
(1747-1756) and Frederick the Pious (1756-1785), an atmosphere 
favorable to the activities of Jewish seal-engravers. The position 
of court engraver was held by Philipp Aaron (1709-1794). 
Philipp Aaron’s medal of Prince Christian Ludwig II, designed 
in 1749, has survived. 

Abraham Aaron (ab. 1744-1824) was not the son of Philipp, 
as Wolf supposed (MJV XV, 26), but Philipp’s brother, although 
much younger. Recent researches have thrown new light on 
Abraham Aaron’s career.” Because of the small salary at the 
ducal court Abraham Aaron left Schwerin and went to Stockholm 
about 1775-77. At that time the government of Schwerin asked 
Duke Frederick, in a petition, to recall the artist. “This much 
can be said,” we read in the petition, ‘‘that your Highness has 
lost an artist without an equal in Lower Saxony, for orders used 
to come to him from Berlin, Hanover, Hamburg, and Liibeck. 
Since his departure to Sweden there is no one in Mecklenburg 
with the skill to cut a graceful coat-of-arms in stone, let alone 
engrave a clean die for a coin.”’ As a result of this petition the 
artist was brought back. Of his medals a number have been 


22 S. Silberstein, ‘‘Mecklenburgische Medaillen in der Kunstsammlung 
der jiidischen Gemeinde zu Berlin, Gemeindeblatt der jiidischen Gemeinde su 
Berlin, VII (1917), no. 5. 
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preserved.”*3 There are works in classical style, whose execution 
shows good taste and precise handling. 

Meier Loser (1740-1814), likewise born in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, was called to Greifswald at the turn of the nineteenth 
century to cut the royal coat-of-arms in stone. Only one of his 
medals is known, designed to commemorate the opening of the 
Baltic sea resort Doberan. 

B. Getz (G6tz) came from Strelitz, settled as an engraver in 
Liverpool and died there in 1798. He anglicized his name to 
B. E. Yates. Philipp Hirsch was born in near-by Pomerania, 
at Stralsund, in 1784, and was named court engraver at Wiirttem- 
berg after baptism. Hirsch cut portraits in stone of Goethe and 
Schiller.?"4 

In the flourishing seaport, Hamburg, this profession found 
many representatives, whose work was commissioned by Jews 
even more than by non-Jews. According to a gentile observer, 
“the seal-engravers of Hamburg are highly skilled and do not 
charge high prices. This is due to the large numbers of Jews 
engaged in that trade.”™5 In 1632, we hear of an engraver 
Izaque Mesias, a Portuguese Jew whose works have vanished. 
In the early eighteenth century Aaron Jakobson worked in 
Hamburg at the same trade. In 1750, Jakobson moved to Copen- 
hagen where he became royal engraver. Of his sons, David Aaron 
(1753-1812) and Salomon Aaron (1754—1830),?"° Salomon Aaron 
Jakobson was the more notable. Like his brother he worked at 
the Danish court, but frequently went to Stockholm to cut gems 
for Gustav III. Salomon Aaron’s son Albert (1780-1836) followed 
the family profession. Like the occupation of scribe, that of 
engraver in stone and metal sometimes remained in the same 
family for generations. 


23 Albert Wolf in his article, “Die Hamburger auf oder von Juden geprag- 
ten Medaillen,”’ MJV, XIII (1904), p. 151 ff., gives illustrations of three of 
them in no. VII, VIII, [X. 

214 Thieme-Becker, I. c. 

313 See Griesheim, Traktat ueber die Stadt Hamburg, 1757, I, 138. Quoted 
from M. Grunwald, Portugiesengraeber auf deutscher Erde, Hamburg, 1912, 
p. 12, note 1. 

16 Forrer, Dictionary ..., and Thieme-Becker, l, c. 
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The artists mentioned above left Hamburg: but two others 
of the period were in permanent residence there, Abraham Jakobs 
(active in the sixties and seventies of the eighteenth century)?"7 
and Abraham Joseph Heilbut (1762-1836). A number of com- 
memorative coins by Heilbut have survived. These coins bear a 
portrait or a coat-of-arms on the obverse, and an allegorical 
scene in the neo-classical style of the time on the reverse.’"* 

The greatest development of these arts was reached in 
Prussia. Here we find under the Great Elector who, in 1670, had 
already given refuge to a number of the Jews expelled from 
Vienna, the brothers Joseph Abraham (d. 1697) and Michael 
Abraham. Joseph, in 1683, cut the great seal of the Elector, and 
later the smaller one engraved with the Order of the Black Eagle. 

Joseph Abraham’s son, Levin Joseph, succeeded to his 
father’s office in 1698. The contemporary writer I. I. Schudt, 
surely no great admirer of the Jews, proudly declares that Levin 
Joseph had cut the royal coat-of-arms on a diamond ‘“'the like 
of which will hardly be seen again, since other workmen cut or 
grind the diamond, but, for fear of splitting it, do not dare to dig 
into it.’’%9 Schudt also reports, in 1714, that the artist “‘died a few 
years ago, still fairly young.”’ 

In the late eighteenth century two medalists, father and son, 
reach the high point in this series of Prussian Jewish artists. 
The father gives his name as Jakob Abraham (1723-1800), the 
son as Abraham Abramson (1754-1811). Tassilo Hoffmann has 
devoted to these two a beautifully decorated monograph that 
supersedes all previous investigations.”° The birthplace of Jakob 
Abraham is unknown. In his thirteenth year he learned the arts 
of cutting stones and of engraving metal at Lissa in Poland. 
In 1750 he came to Berlin and was employed for the royal mint 
by Frederick the Great. Jakob Abraham went as royal medalist 
and seal-engraver to Stettin in 1753 and to K6nigsberg in 1757. 
From 1797 until his death he again worked in Berlin. 


a7 Wolf, MJV, IX, p. 31, XIII, p. 60. Also Thieme-Becker, J. c. 

a8 J. ¢., p. 61 with the illustrations XXIV-XXVI, and XV, 17. 

219 Tyedische Merckwuerdigkeiten, II, p. 173, with illustration of the 
diamond. 

20 Jakob Abraham und Abraham Abramson, Berlin, 1927. 
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The designs for his commemorative coins were furnished 
mostly by others, but his skill lay in the translation of such a 
design into a delicate relief sculpture. An instance of his work 
is the medal for the victory of Torgau (1760), with a profile of 
Frederick the Great on the obverse, and one of these mytho- 
logical allegories so popular in his day — Hercules receiving 
Jupiter’s thunderbolt from the eagle — in this-artist’s graceful 
style on the reverse. Frederick, not unlike later conquerors, 
proudly announced on this side of his medal: “Novus incipit 
ordo,”’ ‘‘A new order is beginning.”’?#* It is also interesting to note 
that Abraham received, from Frederick the Great, the com- 
mission to make a new Prussian eagle for the Thaler pieces that 
were to be minted, and that he furnished an excellent design, 
taking his idea from a medal originating in Russia. 

The son of the artist was even more famous. His education 
and training were those common to artists of eighteenth-century 
Germany. The son learned the crafts from his father, and the 
arts in the Art Academy from Tassaert, the court sculptor of 
Frederick. In 1791 the Prussian state gave Abramson leave for 
a four-years’ stay in Italy, for the purpose of study. In 1792 
Abramson became a member of the Berlin Academy of Arts, and 
later of a number of other academies — all without changing his 
religion. Conscious of his abilities, he wrote in 1795 the unpub- 
lished Ideen zu einer Geschichte der Miinzkunst, and in 1801 the 
Versuch tiber den Geschmack auf Medaillen und Miinzen. 

His art, like that of his father, stood in the service of the 
Prussian court. At the same time he had the urge to com- 
memorate the greatest Germans of the Period of Enlightenment 
in medals. From 1774 to 1784 he issued, in collaboration with his 
father, a series of the German poets and philosophers — Kant, 
Sulzer, Ramler, and also Moses Mendelssohn. Shortly before 1800 
he prepared a second series, including Lessing, Wieland, and 
Schiller. 

To give a sample of his skill, I reproduce here, in illust. 16, 
the medal which he engraved for Daniel Izig, the noted court 
banker and Maecenas, head of the Jews in Prussia. The obverse 


2x J. ¢., plate I. 
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shows the subject, in profile, the sharp features softened by the 
cap and robe which he is wearing. On the reverse we see a classical 
female form representing Charity, who shelters a child with her 
cloak while offering it fruit in a basket. Bene merenti pietas fil 
natu majoris 1793 is the inscription. The son had the medal 
struck in honor of his father’s seventieth birthday. It is difficult 
to imagine a more noble and harmonious, and at the same time 
warm and intimate portrait than this work of a Jewish artist, who 
felt at home in the German classical culture, then at its height, 
and strove to serve it to the best of his ability. 

There is a drawing by I. G. Schadow,? the most noted 
sculptor of his day, in which Schadow (a non-Jew) is sitting with 
his friend Abramson, the latter’s wife, and some others around 
the tea table. At Schadow’s side is his wife, née Devidels, daugh- 
ter of a Jewish jeweler of Vienna, her beauty and grace a constant 
delight to the artist. Thus at this time, free of discord, the best 
Jews and the best Germans felt a mutual attraction. 

How deeply rooted Abramson was in the German life of his 
day is shown by the deep sorrow that he evinced when the 
Prussian state was close to disaster as a result of the Napoleonic 
victories. He died, at that time, and the Haude-Spener Journal 
used, in its obituary notice, the words: “‘The state has, through 
his death, ... experienced a considerable loss, since the deceased 
was among the most able artists in his field, and has served the 
state since the year 1772 faithfully and conscientiously under 
three monarchs... The work for the mint that was given to him 
was carried out with unflagging zeal and industry, and the events 
of the last years, which, as a true patriot, he took to heart, under- 
mined his weakened constitution and contributed to his early 
death.”3 


The reader has followed me on a long and, in places, rather 
detailed and arduous journey. But a building must be built of 
single bricks, and in the construction of an abode for Jewish art 
no detail can be too trivial. 


22 1. c., facing page 44. 
BsTCaipa Sls 
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One fact has surely appeared from this mass of details: the 
number of Jewish artists in the past was a large one, far larger 
than most cultured people, even among the Jews, realize. This 
number, which had evidently increased in late antiquity and even 
in the early Middle Ages, diminished considerably as a result of 
the restrictions during the late Middle Ages but grew once more 
in the modern era, particularly during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

The creations of artists and craftsmen are certainly influenced 
by their surroundings. The Ghetto walls have never kept the 
seeds of art from flying over them to bring forth new efflo- 
rescences within. However insignificant the Jews must feel in 
their role as recipients, they have nonetheless given many artists 
and very able artists to the world. Above all, they have imparted 
skills and abilities to the countries in which they have resided, 
and in the history of those countries, they can not be disregarded. 
Certainly early Christian art, in the architecture and decoration 
of churches as well as in the illustrated scrolls and books, took 
over many things that had first been designed by Jewish artists 
for their own ritual needs. Thus the Jews form an important link 
in the chain joining Christian art with the art of Hellenistic 
times. 

In the art of miniature portraits, and even more in that of 
engraving stone and metal for seals, coins, and medals, the Jews 
have, in modern times, furnished an astonishing amount of 
service for the various European courts. Hence one may well say 
that the friendly relationship between patron and artist, which 
arose in this manner, must have contributed greatly to the 
tolerant atmosphere from which the Emancipation stemmed. 

Nothing but good came to the Jewish artist from the Emanci- 
pation. It freed him not only from the outer political pressure 
that bound his person and at times forced his manual skills to 
decay in idleness; it also removed the inner theological restraints 
that kept his joy in pictorial art from coming to full expression. 
In this respect the nineteenth century gave him for the first time 
what the non-Jewish artist had acquired in the days of the 
Renaissance, namely the full range of the surrounding world, and 
the Jewish artist has made good use of this gift. 
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Like nature, art takes no leaps. The transition from the time 
before Emancipation to the nineteenth century is not as sudden 
as one might think. One can find the beginnings of it even in the 
Renaissance, and further changes from the old to the new era 
can be discovered in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The historical development shows a definite continuity. To point 
out this continuity has been one of the aims of the research 
here reported. 
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A. THE PROBLEM AND ITs History* 


§ 1. THE BASIC LAWS OF TIBERIAN GRAMMAR 


1. The Tiberian Vocalization System consists of the follow- 
ing vowel-signs which according to the uncontested grammatical 
theories indicate: 


a) full vowels: 


tr) - ry we oP GD waesat 


b) a murmuring vowel: | which, according to its function, is 


differentiated in shewa quiescens, mobile and medium 
c) composite vowels: _, ,, , 
d) dagesh: mainly as dagesh forte and lene, according to its 
function. 
u. The full vowels are divided in: (@) long vowels and 
(8) short vowels. 
ui. A syllable always begins with a consonant. The only 
exception which B-L § 11a note: “‘dass wa ‘und’ in der tiberischen 
Ueberlieferung in gewissen Faellen zu u wurde: D> “und ein 
toerichter,” 79791 ‘‘und Betrug”’ reflects a misconception on 
the part of that grammar. For, while 1 as a mater lectionis was 
vocalic, as a copula it was originally pronounced as a consonant. 
Cf. similarly the difference in the pronunciation of | as a mater 
lectionis in NIX (vocalic) and as a consonant in NIX”. 


Iv. A syllable is either (@) open, or (8) closed. 


*The following abbreviations are used here: B-L and Bergstr. indicate 
the Hebrew grammars by Bauer-Leander and Bergstraesser, respectively.— 
TRL=A. Sperber, Hebrew based upon Greek and Latin Transliterations, 
HUCA XII-XIII.— HPT =A. Sperber, Hebrew based upon Biblical Passages 
in Parallel Transmission, HUCA XIV.—MTK=Paul Kahle, Der Masor- 
etische Text des AT nach der Ueberlieferung der Babylonischen Juden, Leipzig 
1902.— MdO=Paul Kahle, Masoreten des Ostens, Leipzig 1913.— MdW = Paul 
Kahle, Masoreten des Westens, Stuttgart 1927.— All Bible quotations refer — 
unless another source is mentioned — to the first Masoretic Bible, Venice 


1524/5 (cf. §7). 
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v. An open syllable has a long vowel, a closed syllable a short 
one; except for a stressed syllable, which though closed may have 
a long vowel. 

vi. A syllable is closed (@) by a consonant with shewa (in 
this case the shewa is termed: quiescens), or (8) by a dagesh in 
the following consonant (which is thus a dagesh forte). 

vu. The letters 719 MWNS do not accept dagesh; conse- 
quently, a short vowel in an open syllable preceding one of these 
letters must be lengthened. 

vil. The laws with regard to the spirantization of the 7123 
Nn 5 2 as laid down f.i. by Bergstr. § 18. 


§ 2. THE IMPORTANCE OF RULE II 


The division of the vowels into long and short ones is basic for 
the Tiberian Grammar; the abrogation of this rule would mean 
the negation of other basic laws, too, since they are closely inter- 
woven into one system: (a) The division of the shewa into shewa 
mobile and shewa quiescens is determined by the fact whether the 
vowel of the preceding syllable is long or short: 137.2 =19)-3 
but 372 =P2—Ia; 7722 =773-9 but 7397=73-77. These, 
examples prove in addition the interrelation between Rule VIII 
concerning the 9 } 3712 and our Rule II. —(b) If in the 
course of the declension an open syllable becomes closed, or a 
closed syllable with the stress on it loses the stress, then their 
long vowel simultaneously changes into the corresponding short 
one, and. vice versa: 7379 —"1379—n7970; n2~n3a — 
in?ona; nian) — iniann; ty — O'4Y.— (c) There can be no long 
vowel two syllables removed from the one with the stress; in 
such cases as a rule , and . are reduced to shewa themselves, 

while in the case of ° the following 7-vowel is reduced to shewa: 
mY and Tw become nw; 2171p —0'3 7p; y20—o'xs34; but 
short vowels are not affected: D27DWN; youn; inn 2: here 
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the first vowel remained unchanged though suffixes were added 
to the nouns. 


§ 3. INNER CONTRADICTIONS 


The history of Hebrew Grammar is a history of endeavors to 
reconcile the basic laws with one another, and to smooth out 
the apparent difficulties in their agp eaten: | ee nba? is a 
nominal form like nbn: the MND in ° is short, for which reason 


vowe? 


a dagesh in the following 3 closes the syllable. The NM in nbn; 
cannot accept a dagesh; hence, the MND in 3 ought to have been 
lengthened, according to Rule VII (§1); but in fact it is not 


lengthened. How, then, are we to explain such discrepancies? 


§ 4, THEORIES TO ALLEVIATE SUCH DIFFICULTIES 


Three theories were advanced to explain these difficulties, each 
one from a different angle: 

a) Virtual lengthening (cf. Bergstr. § 28a): according to this 
theory the MND in noni is virtually lengthened. We thus have two 
kinds of MND: the regular MND which is short, and another one 
which is virtually lengthened. Needless to say that the same applies 
to all the short vowels; cf. the . in 7132¥ and OM"; the , in 
D3) and 79M). 

b) The validity of Rule VII — argues another theory — is 
only of comparatively younger date; originally, the letters 
7 ¥ 1778 were treated just as all the other sound letters of the 
alphabet, and only as a later development their ability to be 
geminated was given up, without consistently resulting in a 
lengthening of the preceding vowel: ‘‘Geminierte Laryngale und 
r wurden vereinfacht. Dabei erhielt immer vor r, oft vor’ und ‘, 
seltener for h und h der vorangehende Vokal Ersatzdehnung, 
so dass a zu 4, i zu @ und u zu 6 wurde.” (B-L § 24q). 

c) These two theories have an hitherto undisputed basic con- 
cept in common: the validity of Rule II: ., ,, 


, are of necessity 
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reflecting short vowels. The problem confronting the gram- 
marian is: how to account for the missing dagesh in the following 
7 YMNT7N. The third theory finds the solution of this problem 
in the abrogation of Rule II: ‘“‘SSaemtliche Vokalzeichen (ausser 
Schwa und den Chatefs) (i. e. all the full vowels) koennen an 
sich lange oder kurze Vokale bezeichnen: ob ein Vokal lang oder 
kurz ist, haengt von der Wortform ab und ist aus der Schreibung 
zunaechst nicht zu ersehen; tatsaechlich allerdings zeigt sich 
bei Untersuchung der Wortformen, dass , <a in den allermeisten 
Faellen lang, _ fast stets kurz ist. Einen Anhalt fuer die Ent- 
scheidung bilden die Vokalbuchstaben: plene geschriebene Vokale 
sind fast stets lang, defectiv geschriebene in sehr vielen Faellen 
kurz.” (Bergstr. § 10d). 


§ 5. THE VALIDITY OF RULE VII 


These three attempts to explain how an otherwise short vowel 
could remain in an open syllable preceding a laryngal YN may 
create the impression that such occurrences were rare and repre- 
sent merely exceptions to our well attested Rule VII. But in 
reality things are quite different, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing brief list of verbs mediae YON and their vocalization in the 
various tenses of the pi‘el and its derivatives: 


a) mediae S: Vowel-signs used: 
TWN: "83; TS83-183) meee Se 
bx pee Dai : 
8 : 


TSP: TSP; TN" : 
FN PNY IDSP)-TIPNIN; 4NID 
YR PNT OSNI } 
482 INET 
IND: INE; TNE? aie 
baw: r>xwy ix rn 


2 ee we we we 


we 
: 
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ann: 
ona: 
a0: 
1D: 
oid: 
wy: 
Pi 


Ins: 
Ine: 
=n: 
wn: 

On: 

om: 

wri: 
mn: 
Nb: 
pny: 
on: 
FIN: 
yn: 
pn: 
snw: 
pnw: 
anv: 
nnw: 
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b) mediae 77: 


1O8n;, "ASD 
bran; oan 
TIO; «190; ATWwA 


173; 2° 
boo, oTen 


t 


a AP 
neo; OP 


yTNw 

‘Apne, pnwo 
17nvy, -INwe 
nov; now 
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Vowel-signs used: 


eg . 
SO Ong 6 
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d) mediae y: Vowel-signs used: 
avo ava: ava ne 1p ie 
nya: wnya, nyan ere 
DYD: ~NDYD 
pyn: wn 
Jy: Dyb 
ayILera aes pelts 
oye: ioyp?—ovyenn) pis 
pys: pyyn ; 
ayy: mye )—ryAe) “iit 
ayn: onayn; aynn-ayn’; 

praynn7—aynp? ee 


The farst observation that strikes our eye while we are exam- 
ining this list is that the cases with Ersatzdehnung (i.e., the 
substitution of ,; . and“ for _; . and ,, respectively) form a 
barely noticeable minority, while in the overwhelming majority 
of instances the verbs mediae YNMN are treated as sound verbs. 
The only difference of importance in the treatment of the verbs 
mediae YM7N as compared with the sound verbs is the absence of 
the dagesh to indicate the gemination of the laryngal. The expla- 
nation of this fact seems quite obvious: The gemination of a letter 
may, but not necessarily must be indicated by a dagesh. 


It is further noteworthy that ,; . and ° are not dealt with 
as a unit, corresponding to the other group _; . and , ; on the 
contrary: they are used promiscuously. Thus combinations arise 
likessiiiee, tand;or fy and _;or.. and ,; or _ and’; and — 
nota bene — in the various formations of one and the same root. 


rt? 


In these cases . and _ thus indicate a; . and . 7; ° andectp: 


T 
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§ 6. THE ROLE OF THE matres lectionis 


In § 3c a statement by Bergstraesser was quoted with regard to 
the matres lectionis as an aid toward establishing whether the 
vowel in a given case is long or short. Though this statement is 
cautiously worded, we still must challenge its applicability. A 
cursory glance into any reliable Hebrew dictionary or Bible con- 
cordance will convince anyone that the matres lectionis merely 
indicate the vowels as such: a, z, or 0; but that ‘“‘no conclusions 
can be drawn from our sources as to their quantity or quality” 
(HPT, C. The Vowels and their Phonography). Bergstr. him- 
self considers the scriptio plena or defectiva not as decisive, but 
only as an “Anhalt’’; the main criterion to him is the ‘“‘Wort- 
form,” i.e. how any given nominal or verbal form ought to be 
spelled according to rules established in his grammar. (And this 
refers not only to Bergstr. but to all the grammarians). In other 
words: The grammarian knows beforehand, how every word has 
to be spelled; he then approaches the Bible and finds whether 
the Masoretes were conscientiously discharging their task in 
copying and preserving the Bible text in such a shape as might 
be approved of by him (i. e. the grammarian), or whether they 
were negligent about their work and let spellings occur which 
do not comply with his (scil. the grammarians) conception of 
Hebrew. In such cases the Masoretes are sure to get their rebuke: 
cf. B.-L. § 49v s. v. D7, wan, 29n, tpn, wan, Jwn, onn, Tay, 
73Y, IY, JOY, TOY; PI, ib. §58 p’s. v. WWW, 172, 99a, TI, 
bb3, 773, 097, UN, 7M, TTD, 33d, My, IAD, I4¥, 3ap, ann, 
171. In these instances the respective plene spelling is labelled 
‘‘spaete Pleneschreibung.”’ It might be interesting to investigate 
just how often a verb primae laryngalis or mediae geminatae is 
spelled defective, in conformity with B.-L.’s grammatical view- 
point. 
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§ 7. BIBLE EDITIONS ARE UNRELIABLE 


It is true: grammatical studies do not center around the problem 
of the matres lectionis (though nothing is unimportant in a 
grammatical system!); but they offer a welcome opportunity to 
demonstrate this fundamental error which the grammarians 
make in setting up a theory first, and then doing their best to 
explain away the contradicting facts of the actual Bible text. 
In a somewhat better position are the respective editors of the 
Bible. Being grammarians first and foremost, they have their 
preconceived views as to what is correct, and then they emend 
the Bible to read accordingly. It is characteristic how this very 
criticism of ours is phrased approvingly by Bergstr. (§ 4b): “Da 
weiter bei Ben Chajim (scil. the second Biblia Rabbinica, edited 
as the first Masoretic Bible by Jacob ben Chayim, Venice 1524/5) 
Versehen und Abweichungen von seinem eigenen massoretischen 
Material nicht fehlen und die Handschriften und selbstaendigen 
Ausgaben vielfach in Einzelheiten vor allem der Vokalisation 
und Akzentuation, aber auch der Konsonanten von ihm ab- 
weichen, haben sich besonders S. Baer und D. Ginsburg um die 
genauere Herstellung des MT bemueht.’’ Under “genauere 
Herstellung’” we have to understand the removal of readings 
which run counter to their conception of Hebrew. And when 
B-L in their ‘“‘Vorwort,” p. vi, state that “‘als Bibeltext wurde 
die Ausgabe von Chr. D. Ginsburg, (London 1894) zugrunde 
gelegt,”’ we realize that we are moving in a vicious circle. For in 
the course of my investigations in preparing this study I came 
even in Ginsburg’s edition across an astounding number of such 
premeditated changes of the same type as pointed out before. 
Paul Kahle put it rather mildly when he remarked on that edition 
that ‘im wesentlichen den Text des Jakob ben Hayim druckt ab 
Chr. D. Ginsburg” (B-L, p. 90). It seems to me that “essentially” 
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this edition does not represent Jacob ben Chayim’s Bible. A 
few examples, picked at random, will illustrate characteristic 
deviations. I put in juxtaposition Ginsburg’s reading (left) and 
that offered in the Venice 1524/5 edition (right). 

The readings from the Venice 1524/5 edition I vocalized only 
partly so as to bring the variant into sharp relief: 


Gen. 28.18: p¥"1-px” Ps. 5.5: TAS-TNN 
Lev. 14.56: nyvdi—nevd) Ezra 8.30: 2pwo—Spwn 
Deut. 1.25: 747-737 1 Ki. 1.1; Oom—-om? 

Ps. 20.6: 9 79273-7337: Eccl. 2.7: mp2—Mpp 


2 Sam, V5 15: 9 5=-55 


Deut. 1.41: VINA ANN 

Pse21e wT? Ps. 10.8: JINDA—-AINDA 
1Ki.117: ma—m73 Ps. 10.8: Fiwn2—A wn 
Ps. 68.29: ANHY—ANy Ps. 10.8: Fiwm—F wr 


Ex: io.2.) ig iy 
Isa. 63.15: FWP-TW7P, 
2 Ki. 10.19: Mapya—napya 


2 Sam. 14.25: SIPIP—17p7p 
Jer. 31.32: MIAHIN—-TANIN 


In order not to get caught in this trap myself, I strictly refrained 
from referring to any of the current editions of the Masoretic 
Bible, but relied on Jacob ben Chayim’s Bible solely. 


§ 8. THE PROBLEM STILL STANDS 


In denouncing the validity of Rule II while formulating his own 
solution of the problem of Hebrew phonology, Bergstraesser has 
got himself entangled in a new difficulty: Granted that ‘‘saemt- 
liche Vokalzeichen koennen an sich lange oder kurze Vokale 
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bezeichnen”’ (cf. § 4c), why, then, this constant change of vowel- 
signs, when in the course of declension a closed syllable becomes 
open, and vice versa? Why not say NJDN2=N}-d—-ND with a 
long © in 3, while in the closed syllable, but still with ‘as jNIDND = 
jN—13—N?) explain this © as short? Similarly: nbpna =n?-pna 
with short _, and in?ona =in—>-»na with long _? This would 
be strictly in keeping with Bergstraesser’s own definition ‘‘ob 
ein Vokal lang oder kurz ist, haengt von der Wortform ab und 
ast aus der Schretbung zunaechst nicht zu ersehen’’! But the facts 
speak an entirely different language: It is solely the change in 
the ‘‘Schreibung”’ of the vowel-signs: whether _ or ,; . or .; 
_ or © that lead to the basic concept of dividing them into short 
and long vowels, respectively. What other explanation could be 
advanced for this change? 

Our critical analysis shows that the theories hitherto offered 
in order to combine the basic laws of the Tiberian Phonology 
into a system, are a complete failure. The patchwork of modern 
scholarship is no sufficient support to prevent this basically 
medieval building from collapsing. 


§ 9. A NEW APPROACH 


Our own method (which has already stood its test in a similar 
investigation, cf. New Testament and Septuagint, JBL 1940, 
p. 209) does not consist in an attempt to reconcile old statements 
concerning the facts, but in a new and unbiased examination 
of the facts themselves. We approach this our task unburdened 
by any preconceived theories, and we risk no ventures at chang- 
ing the vocalization of the Bible text in order to prove our point 
by suppressing those instances which contradict it. On the con- 
trary: we let the Bible prove its own point, and limit ourselves 
to grouping and classifying the evidence from the Bible. We take 
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nothing for granted, neither the basic laws, nor even the presup- 
positions upon which they rest. To mention only one of these 
presuppositions: In dividing the vowel-signs into three groups 
(§ 1), we follow their present-day pronunciation; but what are 
“Die Quellen unserer Kenntnisse (sic! read the singular: Kenntnis) 
der Aussprache des Hebraeischen’’? (cf. B-L § 10, chapter C). 
B-L have to admit that ‘“‘es liegt auf der Hand, dass uns keine 
dieser Quellen, weder in bezug auf Zuverlaessigkeit noch auf 
Volistaendigkeit, befriedigen kann” (§ 10 b’); Bergstraesser (cf. 
§ 4: Quellen) fails even to realize the existence of this problem! 

We do hope that the internal evidence of the Bible will prove 
not only a more suitable basis for a grammatical treatment of 
Hebrew phonology than the present-day pronunciation of Hebrew 
by the Jews in their various countries (cf. B-L. § 10C), but that 
the results obtained will be more satisfactory, too. 

Our procedure will be to discuss point by point the vowel- 
signs and the laws governing their application, so as to arrive 
at certain conclusions with regard to the nature of the vowels 
themselves which these vowel-signs represent. 


B. THE VOWEL-SIGNS AND THE VOWELS 
§ 10. THE TIBERIAN VOWEL-SIGNS 


The Tiberian Vocalization System employs the following 13 signs: 
C19), (2) a (Se Ye INS) 44) 4 ee 8) Oy eae 
(11) .; (12) ,; (13) - (dot within the letter). We shall now inves- 
tigate the laws governing their application and the vowels which 
they indicate. 


I. The Dagesh 


For reasons of practical utility an effort is being made here to 
treat separately — as far as possible — the so-called dagesh lene 
and dagesh forte. This way of arranging our evidence is chosen 
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merely to avoid confusing the student of Hebrew grammar, but 
does not at all anticipate our acceptance of these grammatical 
terms and the connotations they carry. 

The following classification proves that the dagesh is applied 
inconsistently (cf. HPT § 43). 


a) Dagesh Lene 
§ 11. CONSTRUCT INFINITIVE WITH PREPOSITION b 


Num. 4.23: 8x9 Jer. 11.19: mau 
Isa. 31.4: xaxd Isa: 57.7: mar 
Num. 21.4: 230? Jer. 47.4 Ti7W9 
Gen. 49.15: 93D? Jer. 16.5: TiBD? 
Isa. 33.1: 239 Jer. 1.10: win? 
Gen. 28.20: ¥2?? Jer. 51.49: 9B19 
2 Chron. 34.10: pi73? Jer. 1.10: pin?) 
1 Chron. 16.33: VIB? Jer. 19.11: Tiapy 


2 Sam. 7.23:ni1p9 
2 Sam. 3.34: nizad 


§ 12. CONSTRUCT INFINITIVE WITH PREPOSITIONS 2 AND 9 


Isa. 30.25: Dba Eccl. 12.4: DBWA 2 Sam. 17.9: 9D 
Gen. 35.22: ]3¥23 Ezek. 17.17: JBWa fore ig.2: aie 


§ 13. THE IDENTICAL VERB IN THE CONSTRUCT INFINITIVE 
WITH DIFFERENT PREPOSITIONS 


a) dagesh lene is inserted throughout 
Gen. 35.22: ]2¥3 Ezek. 17.17: JBwWa 
Num. 9.22: 909 Ezek. 20.8: BW 
Jer. 17.27 °3)9 
Gen. 9.16: 1919 
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B) Only forms with the preposition 5 get the dagesh 
Isa. 30.25: 2532 


Ps. 87.6: ainD3 
Jer. 51.49: bead 


Deut. 31.24: anDd 
Viki £21 oe 
Gen. 34.7: 230 


§ 14. DIFFERENT VERBS WITH DIFFERENT PREPOSITIONS 


Ps, 103.11: 739 


Prov. 29.2: niaa 
Isa. 45.1: MAD 


Num. 20.5: ninw? 


§ 15. CONSTRUCT INFINITIVE WITH SUFFIXES 
a) The identical verb with different suffixes 


2 Sam. 10.3: 72D743 Ruth 3.4: j2202 
Gen. 19.21: 2diT Prov. 6.22: FAIWA 


8) Different verbs with identical suffixes 
1 Sam. 13.1: i222 
4} 


Ex. 32,34: "TD8 
Ex. 12.27: oF) 


Gen. 19.21: °357 
Prov. 28.28: OTANI} \ 


Hos. 7.6: DANA 
Job 39.9: ee fer Ri 7: Jar 
Deut. 16.13: JBONA 


Gen. 19.33: 72DWAa 
Ruth 2.7: 7HAw 


Y) Different verbs and different suffixes 


Deut. 11.4: 05773 
Lev. 23.39: DOBONA 
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§ 16. IMPERATIVE 


Jer. 12.9 DDN Thr. 2.19; "SDwW 
Jer. 10.17: "BON © Isa. 47.2: "BYT 


§ 17. IMPERFECT (WITH SUFFIXES) 


Jer.17.11: 331y? 1 Sam. 8.8: 373Y" 
2 Ki. 10.18: JAY? 1 Sam. 25.12: 135177) 
1 Sam. 5.8: DON") 
1 Sam. 8.8: a" 
§ 18. MISPLACED dagesh WITH VERBS 
1 Sam. 4.18: IV dtd Ps, 122.3: TANw 
Ex. 2.3: iPDxT Ezek. 22.24: TW) 


§ 19. THE NOUN IN THE ABSOLUTE STATE 


a) The identical noun 


Isa. 54.12: TOT Ezek. 42.3: 79X74 
Ezek. 27.16: 12 421 Isa. 6.6: MB) 
Lev. 1.2: 1271p Ezta sar, ©3954 Bisya 
Ezek. 40.43: J27p7 1 Chron. 29.7: p57 1 TN) 


8) Different nouns 


Eccl. 11.10:  mitbe7 2 Ki. 10.19: Mapya 


ttt ¢ 


1 Sam. 20.30: nI7727 Isa. 64.10: cet. 


* On hatef kames as the earlier form of kames hatuf cf. later §81. 
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§ 20. THE NOUN IN THE ABSOLUTE STATE 
WITH MISPLACED dagesh 


Ex. 25.8: WIpd 
Ex. 15.17: O1p0 


§ 21. THE NOUN IN THE CONSTRUCT STATE SINGULAR 


a) The masculine noun 


Est. 8.6: 7383 
Lev. 23.27: ]272? 


B) The feminine noun 


Ps. 18.12: NIV Ex. 16.13: N20 Isa. 58.2: NAP 
Ps. 22.7: NBA Gen. 28.4: n373 1 Ki 338: ne 
Est. 1.6: nds Deut. 16.10: NAT 
1 Sam. 9.20: Nn Prov. 29:29: VT 


§ 22. THE NOUN IN THE SINGULAR WITH SUFFIXES 


a) The masculine noun 


Ezra 9.33... "713 Dan. 8.18: "TOY 

Isa. 37.24: °397 Job 29.4: °B1n 
Deut. 16.13: JAP} Dan. 10.11: FTO 
Deut. 13.6: FAP Isa. 14.3: FASYD 
Gen. 39.12: 1712 2 Chron. 30.16: OFDY 
Ex. 12.9: jap Neh. 9.16: neq 

B) The feminine noun 
Gen. 27.36: "N13 Gen. 49.13: IN372) 


Jer. 12:10: "NO Jer. 5.16: INBWS 
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§ 23. THE NOUN IN THE CONSTRUCT STATE PLURAL 


a) The masculine noun 


Isa. 55.3: "1D0 Ps. 1.3: 298 
Isa. 63.7: "JON Ezek. 17.9 °B10 


Ps. 76.4: °DW Cant.1.9:°299a ‘Jona. 2.7: "33? 2? 
Cant. 8.6: "BW Tea05i10: JD Josh. 2.6: "AWD? 


B) The feminine noun 


Josh. 5.2: niaan Josh. 4.13: niaqy 
Josh. 12.3: NITWS 1 Sam. 2.8: NiBWND 


Ezek, 40.44: niaw9 
Ps. 69.10: nism 


Y) Both combined 


Isa. 52.9: i240 
Micah 7.1: "BOSD 


§ 24. THE NOUN IN THE CONSTRUCT STATE PLURAL 


WITH MISPLACED dagesh 
a) The masculine noun 


Ezek. 3.5: "139) Job 21.33: aj) 


Sari 


Gen. 49.27: "APY Deut. 32.32: °339 


8) The feminine noun 


Ezek. 41.26: nipnad Bix 27.1925 DIN? 
Prov. 27.25: niawy Ps. 89.52: niapy 
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§ 25. DUAL-FORMS 
Judg. 7.6: OF7974 Exi2026.. ODD V2 
Gen,,50.23:, ~213 jude. 191K a Do 
§ 26. PLURAL-FORMS (WITH SUFFIXES) 
Deut. 7.24: a7 290 Num. 8.7: O73 
Gen. 42.25: O7"5DD Isa. 41.29: O70) 
Prov. 7.16: 0°73) 
Cant. 5.16: D?PHDD 
§ 27. THE NOUN IN THE PLURAL WITH MISPLACED dagesh 
Neh. 3.1: 70n97 Jonah 4.11: wD 
Isa. 5.28: PONYP Judg. 16.28: "nw 
b) Dagesh Forte 
§ 28. THE IDENTICAL VERB IN THE IDENTICAL FORM 
Prov. 31.19: an>w Jer. 34.11; nbw 
Ezek. 31.4: anbw Ps. 74.7: anbw 
Ps. 18.3: w>DD 1 Chron. 23.5: o>ban 
2 Sam. 22.2: 09D} 1 Chron. 29.13: 0°297703 
§ 29. THE IDENTICAL VERB IN DIFFERENT FORMS 
1 Sam. 27.1: °29pa? Jer. 29.7: 19banm 
1 Sam. 27.4: wpa Dan. 9.4: 7295ny) 
§ 30. DIFFERENT VERBS IN THE IDENTICAL FORM 
a) Imperfect 
Ezek. 22.26:199n Jer. 6.14: INBV 
Gen. 12.15: >>) Gen. 42.25: N20") 


Isa. 10.6: an >wr 
Prov. 23.35: 1WP3As 
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B) Perfect 


Thr. 4.10: 182 
Thr. 1.19: wpa 


Y) Participle 
Mal. 1.12: o??ND Jer. 23.1: OTAND 
1 Sam. 3.13: 0°?9pn Jer. 38.16: WPAN 
2 Sam. 19.6: Dv2DDT 
Zeph. 1.9: O'8?DD7 
§ 31. NOMINAL FORMS 


a) Singular 


Gen. 5.29: ]iIax¥¥D} Gen. 3.16: JAY 
Ezek. 21.11: AWA isan57.82 72121 
2Sam. 7.21: 721739 Judg. 18.21: 297 
2 Sam. 19.37: 723037 1 Sam. 10.16:721999 
B) Plural 
Lev. 23.38: nnaw 2 Chron. 26.15: NiAYN 
Cant. 2.7: nivsa Est. 6.1: ny 
v) Adjectives 
Prov. 2.15: DWPY Isa. 56.10: DD? 
Ex. 23.8:. O'NpS Isa. 56.10: O'1Y 
§ 32. NOMINAL FORMS WITH THE ARTICLE 
Eccl. 11.5: T8200 Gen. 41.7: niN?am 
Amos 2.13: 78207 Isa. 51.20: ON9DT 
Lev. 14.56: NNW?) Ex. 28.34: bya7 


Lev. 13.10: nwa Isa. 59.17: 2°99 
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§ 33. MEANINGLESS dagesh 


1 Sam. 20.26: 77p Eecl, 2.155 «9 371p" 
Deut. 23.11: M1po 1 Sam. 28.10: 1p” 


Isa. 51.16: b>) 
2 Chron. 31.7: pb 


§ 34. THE mappik 7 


Num. 5.31: my Isa. 23.18: 71308) 
Num. 15.31: 7iy Isa. 23.17: TIN? 
Ezek. 24.6: 7¥>m) Jer. 44.19: mb 
Ezek. 24.6: n¥?n Zech. 5.11: 79 


§ 35. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Throughout this chapter it was deemed advisable to deal with 
verbal and nominal forms in separate paragraphs. The reason 
for this procedure is that, inconsistently though the dagesh is 
applied, there is a consistent difference in its application to verbal 
or nominal forms respectively. While uncertainty prevails with 
regard to the dagesh lene in the syllable following a preposition 
52. with verbal forms (cf. §§ 11-14), corresponding nominal 
forms never get it; cf. Cant. 2.9: vaxd, Isa. 13.14: "2%; Zeph. 
1.5: sax), Jonah 2.4: 2353; 1 Ki. 11.4: 2255. Dagesh forte, 
on the other hand, is never inserted in the 9 of participle forms 
with the article of the pi‘el and its derivatives (cf. $:32)<-cl. 
Zeph 1.9: O'N?NT; 2 Chron. 32.31: ONbwRT; Gen. 35.17: 
n p07; Exo is: nobon7. Corresponding nominal forms, begin- 
ning with 9, do have the dagesh forte: Ex. 25.31: W397; 1 Ki. 
7.49: ni739i7; Deut. 12.9: AMT. 

It is sometimes impossible to draw the dividing line between 
dagesh lene and dagesh forte. This is especially the case, when 
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so-called pausal forms are involved; cf. 1 Sam. 17.28: N7V= 
h—-T—? with dagesh lene in N; but ib. 77? (on the division into 
syllables see § 2), the A has still a dagesh! Similarly cf. Ps. 102.5: 
*ANDY ="N—N2—W and Ps. 119.61: "ANY ="AN—J—-W ; Gen. 26.14: 
3 (with dagesh forte) but Gen. 18.20: 139, too; Hos. 6.9: 
In¥V and Ps. 62.4: IN¥1N; Ps. 104.35: 19M? and Ps. 102.28: 13M 
(note the dagesh in 19!); Lev. 26.39: 1p)”. . . 1)? (with dagesh 
in P); Deut. 28.43: 7) 14D. 

The terms ‘‘misplaced dagesh” (cf. §§ 18, 20, 24, 27) and 
‘“‘meaningless dagesh” (cf. § 33) which we introduced here, have 
been chosen solely in order to demonstrate more vividly the 
inapplicability of Rule VIII in § 1 so as to explain their existence. 


ul. Laryngals Without a Vowel 


§ 36. VOCALIZED WITH hatef OR shewa 


a) Laryngals in medial position without a distinct vowel of their 
own have either shewa or a hatef (_ or ,). No rules can be formu- 
lated to indicate just when shewa and when a hatef should be 


applied. Instances like the following 


Ex. 32.34: DM? Ezek. 8.8: ANN] 
Ex. 12.19: NM Ex. 22.1: nN 1Ana2 


‘PR So re 


Hos. 755097 
Ex. 23.25: 79 


LJ 
° 


0 
ny 


might lead to formulating a theory that the laryngals in certain 
roots are treated as weak consonant and get a hatef, while in 
others they are considered as regular, sound consonants and 
receive a shewa; for in the examples shown above verb and nom- 
inal derivative are treated alike. But any such theory is without 
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foundation, as will be seen from the following examples of dif- 


ferent treatment of 


8) The identical form 


Gen. 42.24: IDN") Prov. 16.13: 298? 
Gen. 46.29: TDS?) , Prov. 15.9: JIN? 
Deut. 24.17: ann Num. 30.3: 7b¥9 
Ex. 22.25: ann Ps. 105.22: 1bxb 
Josh. 8.9: 27897 Ps. 46.2: 10ND 
Judg. 9.35: 21827 Ps. 104.18: NOND 


Y) Verb and its derivative noun 


Threni 3.3: yo7 Judg. 9.5: poe 
Deut. 29.22: NIBTDD Isa. 32.2: SANDD 

Lev. 16.4: 3m Isa. 10.7: AWM? 
Isa. 3.24: n7IND Jer. 18.11: 72¥nD 


6) Inflected forms of the same root 


Isa. 30.32; 3YD Hos. 9.6: miA)ate) 
Isa. 10.29: TAYD Cant. 5.16: O79ND 
Isa. 29.15: qWrDa Gen. 2.9: mie)ap| 
Ps. 88.7: Do DVNDA Ps. 49412577 N37 


Ezek. 24.22: WYN 
Ps, 77213% Woy? 


In order to solve this problem, we shall take up the discussion 
of the treatment of laryngals according to their position at the 
beginning, in the middle, or at the end of a word, with constant 
reference to respective forms in transliteration (cf. TRL) and 


in the Babylonian vocalization. 
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§ 37. THE LARYNGAL IN FINAL POSITION 


a) Let us take 13! and M7] as examples for a sound verb and 
a verb fertiae N in the perfect. In Greek transliteration they 
sound: faxXap (cf. TRL § 1a) and fapae (ib. § 1d8), respectively. 
Dividing them into syllables, we get 12—! =fa—xap and ni-I= 
fa—pae, It thus becomes clear that € in the second syllable of 
fapae holds the same position as p in faxap. In other words: 
€ 1s the equivalent of the consonantal value of M, just as p indicates 
the 1 in 131. We now turn to the imperfect and select here bay 
and N!?, again as representing a sound verb and one ¢ertiae N. 
These forms in transliteration are: iegdal (TRL § 7ba) and 
Leapae (ib. § 7bU). We again divide them into syllables: oy = 
teg—dal and M1—1l? =Leo-pae, The result is: € holds the position 
of J as indicator of the third radical. Thus our conclusion is being 
confirmed: € stands for the consonantal value of M. In the very 
same way we shall now explain MND’ vepdae (TRL s. v. MND). 
Similarly, the € in YT? vadae: yw oauae (TRL s. v.) corre- 
sponds to the consonantal value of Y. 

8) The results of our findings thus far can be formulated as 
follows: M and Y in final position and without a vowel of their 
own were pronounced like €. These results are corroborated by 
the way in which the Babylonian Vocalization proceeds in such- 
like cases: cf. e. g. Job 13.9: Yuin) = YUN); ib. 15.8: yown =YDUn; 
Ps. 94.13: 99 =Y1 (MTK, 31); Job 4.16: YOUN =YDWN; ib. 9.29: 
YWIN=YwWAN (MdO, 166). Consequently, forms like Ps. 94.1: 
PDIN=W PIT; ib. 95.2: HAI=Y: Job 6.7: Pind=vind in 
the Babylonian vocalization, or like M1]! =zanoe; M31) =pacBnn 
(TRL, paragraph XXIII under M); Y°D? =cague; YIW =sue (ib. 
under ) in transliteration, must be explained in the same fashion: 
e, € or ~ represent the consonantal value of N or Y in final position 
without vowel, and regardless of the vowel of the preceding syllable. 
The so-called patah furtivum of the Tiberian vocalization we 
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-shall, therefore, explain as a remainder of this old way of pro- 
nouncing MN and Y. Its proper place in Hebrew grammar is in the 
paragraph dealing with the pronunciation of the alphabet, and not 
in connection with the vocalization. 


§ 38. THE LARYNGAL IN INITIAL OR MEDIAL POSITION 


a) We begin again with forms in transliteration; they are taken 
from TRL and can be traced there s. v.: The imperative-forms 
{SP and 110 in transliteration, divided into syllables, are IN—1P 
=kep-ov and 1-1] =eef-ov. (I had to divide the monosyllabic 
10, in order to bring into sharp relief its parallel features with 
IN 1p). In 1p = kep we have the following order: consonant () =), 
vowel (, =€) and consonant (1=p). Similarly in tm=ee: 
consonant (M=€), vowel (_=€) and consonant (t=$). The 
result of this equation is: M im initial position =€. 

As an instance for a laryngal in medial position we take 1¥N9 
as compared with 1390 (dividing them into syllables): 11-20 = 
Tap—Vou, and 1-2 =chae-su. In the case of the sound verb we 
have a consonant (Y¥=T), vowel (, =) and consonant (0 =4). 
Similarly with the laryngal verb: a consonant (9 =ch), vowel 
(, =a) and a consonant (N =e): N in medial position =e. Of nom- 
inal forms, NYP and ond are both monosyllabic triconsonantal 
nouns (TRL, Grammar, XI). In transliteration: Kaod and \aeu; 
the second consonant ¥=¢, but N=€. Similarly we shall explain 
y—i]? = lee—woU as compared with 15-3? =veB—Aou (7 =€); 
j-I-Ni] =ee-zi-nmu, as compared with 1]—*]—7 =€p—v-vou 
(S=€). 8 and N=€, 

With the number of Hebrew words in transliteration so 
limited, it is not always possible to find a tertium comparationis 
which is satisfactory in every detail. We must feel content if, 
at least for the point under discussion, our example is adequate. 
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With this in mind, attention may be called to a few further 
examples: p?>—mi = ee-Nux as compared with O°9—\i7=€p—lu 
(n=e); pt-ngq=eefex as compared with (NWI=) TY-DI= 
€T-TN (T1=€); ]I-N]=VEE—MaY as compared with b7-2)= 
veB—ad (N=€). 

8) In the Babylonian vocalization the sign ~ is employed to 
indicate the consonantal value of the laryngal. We emphasize 
that corresponding forms of sound roots have no vowel-sign 
at all: Judg. 16.15: J’nIqk=PAAIN (MdO, 184); Job 36.13: 
Sybk—=n DN; Cant. 1.4: iahk=7pagy; Ps. 22.2: “Shsty= 
say: 2 Chron. 13.11: OhStY =onMary; Prov. 31.18: Myb = 


7 3 =>? to? 


mY; Eccl. 2.10: Skw =>Nw (all instances from MTK, 52); 


737? 


1 Chron. 29.17; ‘AYT1= YT; Deut. 9.23: Snysy =onyoy 


=73) 


(MdO, 184); Isa. 48.6: BAYT =ONYT, (MdO, 199). 


§ 39, CONCLUSIONS 


The Laryngals are transliterated by €; correspondingly, the 
Babylonian vocalization has the equivalent sign ~. In the Tiber- 
ian vocalization a patah under the laryngals M and Y in final 
position is still preserved, the so-called patah furtivum, except 
when the preceding vowel is an a. In initial and medial position 
the Tiberian vocalization uses arbitrarily patah or segol, both 
of which correspond to Babylonian ~, so that this fact might be 
taken as an indication of the dependence of the Tiberian system 
upon the Babylonian. In these cases, patah or segol are not indi- 
cating vowels, but solely the consonantal value of the respective 
laryngal. As corresponding forms of sound roots prove, these 
laryngals have no vowel of their own. In keeping with the system 
of the Tiberian vocalization, this absence of a vowel is indicated 
by a shewa. By this combination originate the hatefs: _ and ,. 
These combined signs (though the components were meant to 
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serve different purposes) were misunderstood for hatefs before 
the introduction of the dagesh; hence we find the so-called dagesh 
lene after a laryngal with a shewa, but never after a laryngal with 
a hatef. 

The tradition as to whether to put a _ or , is fluctuating; 
cf. construct infinitive of TON in Prov. 25.7: V8 and Ezek. 25.8: 
“is; further in the edition Venice 1515/17: Jer. 13.21: FQN’ 
(=MT), marg: JINN’; ib. 31.25: "n¥’pa (=MT), marg: 
MS’pT; Ezek. 11.16: ONIX’) (=MT), marg: 1¥°D7; Ps. 53.6: 
TNw-37, marg: NWA (=MT); 2 Chron. 28.27: 18277, marg: 
WNW3T (=MT). 


Haiefs under sound consonants are of a different origin; they 
represent a combination of the vowel _ and of |; cf. e.g., Jer. 
31.32: T7QNIN and Ezra 8.26: mo pws). Here two readings are 
combined: 714N2DN and T>pwNi, with M22NDN and 7dpwwm: 
imperfect in a with preservation of the second vowel, cf. TRL, 
paragraph XXIX A1; HPT § 59. Forms with imperfect both in 0 
and a, cf. HPT note 118, and Mal. 2.15: 133° as compared with ib. 
verse 10: 7333; Micah 3.11: 19Dp? as compared with Ezek. 13.23: 
MBDPH. 

These cases have, therefore, no place in a phonology but 
belong to that part of Hebrew grammar which deals with the 
morphology. 


The ,, will be discussed in § 81. 


wt 


III. Accentuation and Vocalization 


In the current Hebrew grammars it is taken for granted that 
amongst the factors which influence the vocalization, the accent 
plays an important role: according to its being conjunctive or 
disjunctive, the word thus accentuated changes from the con- 
text- to the pausal-form. (cf. Bergstr. § 29a). We shall prove the 
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fallacy of this axiom by showing that both the so-called context- 
form and the so-called pausal-form are used in connection with 


the very same accents: 


§ 40. THE PIDD *1D 


1 Ki. 4.6: DOO Jer. 52.24: "00 
1 Ki. 5.28: DBT 2 Ki. 25.18: 907 
Neh. 5.14: °n9>s Ps, 78.10: 12? 
Gen. 31.38: N28 Eccl. 1.7: n> 


§ 41. THE MINS 


Isa. 33.11: BP. Job 3.4: bypn 

Joel 2.5: Bp, Job 31.2: 9y yan 

Job 3.9: 78) Ps. 66.12: O°931 

Prov. 14.6: 28) Neh. 13.2: 0°33) 

Prov. 23.5: 0°525 Ps. 148.1: Dw 

Isa.18:1; | .O°P3> Ps. 148.4: DWT 
Ps, 27.2: "1 Ps, 69.4:°29 Ps. 31.14: °29 
Ps. 7.6: 20 Ps, 77.5:°29 Ps. 86.13: 29 

Ps. 129.1: 13930 Ps. 142.7: °2 790 

Ps. 129.2: "1939 Ps. 35.3: 975 

Job 9.22: "AVON Ps5 35.293 AUT. 

Ps. 40.11: °AO8 Hos. 8.4: *AY 7? 

Ps, 2.7: TAS Job 41.8: 10” 

Ps. 5.5: 708 Ex. 24.2: WP 
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Ps. 35.20: 718 Ps. 50.23: F7 Ps. 68.14: "023 
Ps..37.22: FAS Ps. 89.42: 77 Deut. 21.14: }053 
Ps. 14.4: ond Ps. 35.19: pw 
Prov. 12.11: on? Prov. 6.17: 1PB 
Ps. 45.6: 195? Ps. 119.65: 7772¥ 
Ezek. 32.20: 395? Ps. 119.84: 77a 


Judg. 13.14: Dah 
2 Sam. 22.9: Dash 
§ 42. MINN AND PIDD 71D 


These two accents rank equally high and may, therefore, be 
combined in our discussion. 


Prov. 30.16: O° Ps. 35.1: *2"7? 
Prov. 25.21: O°D Jer. 18.19: °9°7, 
Job 42.6: *nann Ps. 26.1: °naon 
Zech. 8.14: "NOM Judg. 4.8:°n22m 
Josh. 1.6: 7S) Ezek. 19.4: YBN) 
Josh. 1.18: PON) Ezek. 19.8: YBN) 

Micah 6.10: YW 

Eccl. 3.16: youn 
Ps. 48.5: 7743 Ps, 18.13: 39 ay 
Amos 3.3: 3791] Ps. 42.8: 14 

§ 43. THE WP 4p! 
Jonah 3.6: pw Deut. 31.12: 07) 
Amos 8.10: PY Jer. 40.7: 7109) 


Jer. 46.6: bon 
Amos 2.14: bon 
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Lev. 18.19: 29pn 
Lev. 18.14: 29pn 


2Ke 
2 Ki. 


Gen. 1.10: 7 8 


bai 


Deut. 32.13: 718 


Isa. 49.6: 135 
Gen. 44.10: TAY 


1 Ki. 
1Ki. 


2 Ki. 2.723999 

Jer. 50.6: 19977 

2 Sam2.13: IN? 
Josh: 2:5: INS? 
1 Sam. 1.16: 40 
1 Sam. 1.11: 4 
Ex. 23.33: 4X82 
Deut. 2.27: 4qyINa 


Ds 
ty 


Gen. 32.12: 237 
12Saneth7.9: 23m 


13.12: ond) 
14.28: on?) 


Josh. 10.33: 713 
1 Ki. 9.17: 72 


Ex. 40.37: 10? 
Num. 2.17:198° 

2 Chron. 30.11: 19233 
2 Chron. 12.7: 19333 
Isa. 64.3: andar 
2 Sam. 7.22: N23 
Jer. 12.12: mbD8 
Isa. 33.14: T9218 


It is worth-while noting that ]UP *P? is here never affixed to 
a letter with a shewa (but to the following one with a full vowel),. 
while MINN, though being considered as of much higher dis- 


junctive value, frequently appeared thus in §§ 41 and 42. 


§ 44. THE NTDD 


Ex. 12.38: 20 
Num. 21.6: 239 
1 Ki. 5.19: 30 
1 Kil 5131: Mad 


Micah 5.7: *]001 
Hos. 6.1: 09 
2 Chron. 17.17: 2°0 
2 Chron. 25.6: 970 
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2 Chronw 715 


“218 

Isa. 5.9: IS] 
Gen. 7.1: 4N’a 
Deut. 6.9: 42 


Num. 9.6: NDB 


Num. 9.2: NOs 


§ 45. THE J” 


Job 14.14: 72 
Ps. 128.4: 72 


Job 29.11:77 
Isa. 64.3: 7 


aa 


§ 46. rae TIM Ady 


Ps. 42.12:°99 
Ps. 43.5: 729 


7tT 


§ 47. CONJUNCTIVE ACCENTS 


Deut. 28.22: 73 
Jer. 40.15: MDD 


bs] 
9 
atv 


Ps. 82.4: 97 
Ps. 82.3: 97 


Gen. 32.33:1958° 
Isa. 65.13: 19989 


a) mnD 


Jsaess. 160 
2.1K. 6.72.0 


t 
: 


alj «xj 


B) SID 


v) Noms 


Ex. 21,102:720 
Exe 211: Ma 


wo 


Cant. 3.4: by 
2 Chron. 12.7: buna 
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§ 48. CONCLUSIONS 


The vocalization of a word is independent of the kind of an accent 
it carries. We shall, therefore, disregard the accentuation hence- 
forth and pay attention solely to the position of the words in 
question within the syntactic structure of the respective sen- 
tences, where they are found. Consequently, the so-called pausal- 
forms will be a limine excluded from discussion in the following 
paragraphs, the scope of which is to demonstrate the vocalic 
value of the vowel-signs on so-called context-forms only. 


IV. Our New Approach Based Upon the Inductive Method 


§ 49, EVIDENCE FROM THE PALESTINIAN VOCALIZATION 


In § 9 we stated that we are going to base our conclusions with 
regard to the phonetic value of the vowel-signs solely on internal 
evidence from the Bible itself. We now wish to illustrate this 
method of ours with a few examples which, because they are 
taken from a non-Masoretic source, will serve so much better 
to clarify the issue. These examples are derived from Biblical 
passages with Palestinian vocalization which occur in the piuf- 
texts published by Paul Kahle in his MdW I. These passages — 
as well as all further references to Hebrew in Palestinian vocali- 
zation in general — can be located there with the help of the 
index on p. 84/5. 


Ps. 139.2: ANN Isa. 29.4: 7M 
Jerrois2: mans Isa. 32.15: 777) 
Job 10.20: BY Isa. 4.5: N72) 
Job 10.20: vyD Hag. 3.6: 787 
{sa /49.6:. aia? Isa. 44.26: (7ay) 137 


Prov. 22.21; awn Isa. 40.8: QPS) 727) 
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We see here two occurrences of either the identical word, a 
noun in the identical position (construct state), or two verbs of 
the same class; their a-vowels are interchangeably indicated 
once by the sign ' and once by -. Upon this observation we now 
base our conclusion: In the Palestinian vocalization there are two 
vowel-signs, ' and ~, to indicate the identical vowel a. The external 
shape of the vowel-sign employed in a given case does not lend itself 
to determine the quality or quantity of the a. 

Projecting this result on the Tiberian vocalization under 
examination, we state: In case we are able to point to instances 
where the identical word in the identical position within the 
syntactic structure of the respective sentence — thus excluding 
e. g. a comparison between a nominal form in the absolute state 
and the construct state, or of a form with a makkeph and another 
one, which lacks this sign (pausal-forms are excluded a limine, 
cf. §48),— is vocalized in two different ways, these two 
different ways of vocalization are nothing else but the two pos- 
sibilities of expressing one and the same vowel. Thus, if we should 
see a word vocalized — under the conditions just mentioned — 
once with , and another time with _, or with . and ., ° and 
respectively, we would say: , and _ both indicate a, _ and | i, 
, and * o(u); and the way a given word is vocalized (with , 
or _; . or .; ° or ,) does in itself not prove anything as to the 
quantity or quality of these respective vowels. Their indiscrim- 
inate use proves that, at the time of their application to the words 
in question, they were considered two ways of achieving one and 
the same goal: the indicating of the respective vowel. Their 
present-day pronunciation by the Jews in the various countries, 
which forms the basis of the Hebrew phonology in the current 
Hebrew grammars (cf. $9), is of no consequence. This merely 
reflects the later historic development of the original Hebrew 
vowels, but in no way the Hebrew vowels themselves. 
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V. The Vowel a: . or 


? 


§ 50. BICONSONANTAL NOUNS 


Lev. 6:3° sa Amos 5.11: 73 
Ex. 28.42: T3 Gen. 45.23: 13 
Isa. 18.4: 90 Jer. 41.16: 01 
Cant. 52: by Jer. 40.7: *]0) 
Ezek. 3.14: 12 Num. 22.5: OY 
Jer. 4.18: Num. 23.24: OY 
Num. 10.9: V7 Px. 12.38: 27 
Est. 7.4: 8 Num. 21.6: 27 
Gen. 37.34: pw 


§ 51. TRICONSONANTAL NOUNS 


Ezek. 26.10: WD 


Lev. 11.32: pY 


451 


2 Sam. 13.4: O° 
Lev. 19.15: bt 


eke 2103. nb 
Ezek. 17.24:n9 


Num. 29.36: 15 
Num. 23.2: 15 


Gen. 41.21: Y 
Deut..22.19: 9") 


Num. 28.10: naw 


Jer. 4.29: wip Isa. 66.23: Naw 
Josh. 14.2: bana Ps. 53.6: TH3 
Num. 26.55: 27a Ps. 53.6: 103 

§ 52. VERBAL FORMS 
Job 20.19: 713 1 Ki. 3.28: vBw 


Lev. 5.23: bn 


Gen. 10.25: 73 
Gen. 41.50: 1) 


§ 53. 


Deut. 27.8: 183 
7823 


Hab. 2.2: 


1 Sam. 7.17: DDY 


Gen. 43.12: awiID7 
Num. 5.8: 2idi7 


BEFORE A LARYNGAL 


Jer. 29.23: b| 
Hos. 4.13: TIDNIA 
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Jer. 23.17: oxmipd 


Num. 14.23: °Xsip 


Deut. 23.8: IYO 
Psigs:7:: ayn 


Pxe 28352 Ot 
Gen. 6.19: N77 


Neh. 10.35: ya 
Isa. 44.15: 1y35 


Micah 3.9: DPAYNND; 
Isa. 49.7; aynpd 


1 Sam. 16.7: OYY 


y? 
Gen. 3.6: apy 


Jes... 1212. ninww2 
Jer. 32.7: niniva 


§ 54. VARIOUS OTHER FORMS 


Isa. 42.7: PDN Dan. 11.32: nipena 

Psat ALOR Ps. 73.18: nipona 

Ps. 73.92 4Ae jer. 13:25; Na 

PS) Sie ne Ea: 910° ioe 
Zech. 4.10: ?3 


Proy. 11.12: 13 


For further evidence of the interchangeability of . and _ in the 
Masoretic Bible cf. §§ 40-46. 


§ 55. EVIDENCE FROM THE BIBLE 1515/17 


a) Zech. 12.8: Swan, marg.: by (=MT). 
Eccl. 9.2: YAW (=MT), marg.: yawn. 

B) 1 Sam, 25.14: 09%, marg.: BY) (MT: Y)). 
Ruth 4.1: 70%}, marg.: 10") (=MT). 
Hos. 12.5: 1¥"] (=MT), marg.: 11. 

Y) Ezra 3.8: INW}, marg.: INW1 (=MT). 
Hos.6.1°5°) marg.: J? (=MT). 
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§ 56. CONCLUSIONS 


, and _ are indiscriminately used to indicate the vowel a. Our 
sources, thus, do not warrant a differentiation between @ and @ 
merely on the basis of the shape of the vowel-sign employed to 


signify the vowel. 


VI. The Voweli: . or . 


§ 57. PERFECT-FORMS 


Jer. 20.12: 023 Ps. 32.5: MDD 
Jer. 49.10: n93 Ezek. 31.15: NOD 
Num. 25.11: > Ex. 29.35: 0X 
Isa. 49.4: om > Lev. 8.31: M18 
Gen. 49.18: Np Prov, 5.13: CIP Oo 
Isa. 5.4: MIP Judg. 15.16: Man 
Ex. 33.1: 0997 Deut. 27.6: 99m) 
Ex. 32.7: 20 Ex. 40.4: m™?ym 
2 Ki. 17.27: 0n°93n Ezek. 17.19: VT 
Ezek. 11.6: OM’310 Ezek. 17.16: BT 


§ 58. PARTICIPLE 


Ps. 68.7: S°S1D 
Ps. 135.7: N¥ID 


§ 59. IMPERATIVE 


Jere 17182 ay Isa. 43.8: NSIT 
1 Sam. 20.40: 8°37 Gen. 19.12: 8X17 
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§ 60. ABSOLUTE INFINITIVE 


Isa. 27.9: 1D 
Isa. 5.5: DT 


§ 61. ABSOLUTE INFINITIVE EQUALS CONSTRUCT INFINITIVE 


The view held in the current Hebrew grammar that the absolute 
form of the infinitive of the hiph'i] has . in the last syllable, while 
the construct form by necessity offers . , contrasts with the facts; 


cf. 


Jer.6.15: mon Josh. 7.7; VAYT 
Prov. 25.8: 93743 Ezek. 16.21: ayaa 


Hab. 1.13: 0°37) 
Jonah 2.5: wand 


In these cases, both the absolute infinitive and construct 
infinitive have equally .. 


Num. 30.13: Bq Jer 7.18) 48) 
Lev. 26.44: 1BT> Jer. 44.19: O73 


Here absolute and construct infinitive both have . 


Isa. 49.8: Snag Prov. 21.11: 9 2wa 
Deut. 32.8: 9nI7a Job 34.35: Sz ss 


Ps. 106.27: 9»pi7d1 
Jer. 44.19: qom3 


Here the construct infinitive is represented both ways, with 
. and _. Vice versa in Ezek. 21.31: Sava as compared with 
Isa 14. 23: W)WiT we have forms of the absolute infinitive vocalized 
with . and ., too. 
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§ 62. THE IMPERFECT UNCHANGED BY waw conjunctivum 
OR conversivum 


a) Isa. 26.17: 2° Prov. 29.4: TOY? 
Zech. 9.5: 9°) Neh. 3.14: T7907) 

B) Deut. 24.11: 8°87 Lev. 4.32: 82? 
Deut. 4.20: N°$7"1 Neh. 8.2: 8°13") 
Deut. 24.4: N’ONN Judg. 20.16: SOM? 
1 Ki. 16.2: YOO) 2 Ki. 21.11: NON) 


§ 63. THE IMPERFECT UNCHANGED BY NEGATIONS xd anv dx 


a) Lev. 27.22: wqp? Deut. 4.41: 9772? 
Lev. 27.26: BW’? nd Lev. 1.17: bq xd 
Deut. 28.38: N’SIN Gen. 6.19: wan 
Ex. 12.46: 8°¥in 89 Deut. 23.19: 8an ND 

B) 2 Ki. 18.32: np? Hab. 1.3: oan 
2 Chron. 32.15: 0D? 9s) Gen. 19.17: wan Dx 


x5 and 5® both indicate the negation of the imperative; cf. 
Ex. 34.3: 87 5s... aby? ed: 1 Ki. 20.8: TaNN 81 yown ON; 
cf. also HPT § 114. Since the prefixing of 89 and 9X8 before a 
verb in the imperfect does not affect its vocalization, there is no 
reason why an imperfect-form with . as second vowel should be 
termed as ‘‘Jussive,” unless by differentiating between the imper- 
ative in the affirmative (scil. the jussive) and in the negative. 
But this seems highly improbable; for just as both formations, 
with and with . do appear in connection with these particles 
of negation (cf. the following paragraphs), so do they occur even 
without them, too. Furthermore: the mere external evidence of 
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its vocalization with , alone does not transform an imperfect- 


form into a jussive; the context is here of primary importance — 


provided we wish to continue this term ‘“‘jussive’”’ at all! 


§ 64. I. PERS. IMPERF. 


Ex. 10.29: DN ND 
Deut. 18.16: }DN NOY 


Ps. 89.34: VPS ND 
Judg. 2.1: IBS ND 


Neh. 2.20: 28} 
Josh. 14.7: JWN) 


§ 65. 2. PERS. MASC. IMPERF. 


Deut. 23.16: 17300 ND 
Obad. 14: 30m Oy) 


Josh. 1.8: own 
Dan. 9.25: 22¥) 
Gen. 24.6: 2°¥A 
Ps. 90.3: AWN 


Gen. 19.17: D’AN Os 
1 Sam. 16.7: DAN Oy 


Deut. 20.19: n’nwN N? 
Deut. 9.26: nown dy 


Ps. 35.9: San 
Isa. 61.10: bin 
Job 7.12: Own 
Job 13.27: OWN) 


Deut. 19.14: PDN NX> 
Prov. 22.28: OF by 


2 Sam, 15.35:-3a 


Ex, 19.3: 


Similarly 3. pers. fem. 


Tn] 


Ex. 11.6: bn NX> 
Gen. 4.12: -}Dh xd 


§ 66. 3. PERS. MASC. IMPERF. 


Isa. 56.2: pn? 
Isa. 27.5: PIN? 


1 Sam. 20.2: VAD? 
Micah 3.4: 0") 
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Isa. 2.20: pow 
Job 27.22: qow 


ZLeph. 3:17: boy 
Ps.14.7: bp 


Job 37.11: ppp? 
Job 38.24: 7B? 


Ps. 52.9: ob 
Ps. 107.33: OW? 
Gen. 41.44: a? Nd 
Num. 17.2: o771 


Ps: 02442 a} 
Jers9:1fy)22) 


Tsa.21.62° 772? 
Eccl. 10.20: 73° 


Lev. 26.5: 9°? 
Ps27.6: . wie?) 


Deut. 25.3: *]’D* 
Lev. 5.16: *}O? 


Job 11.10: Dapn 
1Ki.81: Sop 


Lev. 4.31: 1D? 
Job 9.34: 10° 


Eccl. 4.10: Op? 
Fs..107.29: Dp: 


Lev. 27.10: 79? 8d) 
Ezek. 48.14: 19? ND) 


Wantlist ey 
Dan. 11.25: 1971 


Weh§.255 Na 
Ezek. 40.3: 82°) 


Tosh O:26740 3s” 
Deut. 32.8: 3X? 


etioZ.08 aby 


Deut. 28.36: qoy 


Deut. 4.20: N°X1) 
Gen. 15.5: SX 


§ 67. NOUNS AND ADVERBS 


Ps. 102.1: im Prov. 5.4: ni*B Isa. 2.4: pax 
Amos 4.13: inv —- Judg. 3.16:n?'B 1 Sam. 13.21: ond) 


Judg. 12.4: -y>p 
Isa. 66.19: DoD 


Jer. 51.34: pr 7 
Deut, 32.47: Pp] 


Judg. 5.16: nip rw 
Feteoisdi ski We) 


Prov. 28.19: Ww Isa. 46.3: 732 
Prov. 13.18: Ww 


Isa. 30/11 3°37 
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§ 68. EVIDENCE FROM THE BIBLE 1515/17 


Jer. 39.5: iN, marg.: INV, (=MT). 

Ezek. 11.6: Of°377, marg.: Of°277 (=MT). 
Neh. 9.23: )°27i7 (=MT), marg.: 1217. 

1 Chron. 19.5: iNV2 (=MT), marg.: 1773. 


§ 69. EVIDENCE FROM THE BABYLONIAN VOCALIZATION 


The following examples (cf. MTK, 58 and MdO, 189) are made 
up of verbs mediz laryngalis in the perfect of the pz‘el. In the 
Tiberian vocalization their respective first radical is vocalized 
with ., and in the Babylonian vocalization with -. A similar 
phenomenon, involving this time a sound root, is Job 8.11: 1¥23 
which appears in the Babylonian vocalization as ma (MTK, 71). 
Further evidence against an explanation that the vocalization 
with - is due to the influence of the laryngals, can be seen in the 
fact that in the imperfect kal of primae laryngalis, the prefix is 
vocalized - as is the case with all sound verbs: Threni 3.3: qpn; 
Job 5.2: 97; Job 12.14: DinA (MTK, 53); Job 4.15: n°; 
Job 9.3: YPM and many more (MTK, 54). In the imperfect 
pi‘el, their first radical is vocalized ~, as is the rule with sound 
verbs: Ps. 102.14: ON9N; Eccl. 5.1: 37° and Dian (MTK, 59); 
Deut. 10.6: 119°; 1 Sam. 3.17: TIN; Judg. 16.25: priv; Isa. 
51.13: Tribn (MdO, 189). 


Threni 2.7; INI=78) Isa. 51.14: AD=IN 
Ex. 40.13: jf1=779) 


Ex. 40.15: 13751=373) 


1Sam. 3.18:  ‘M3=109 = Job 8.18: wnD=vN>} 
Job 6.10: ‘*AanD=n7> ~~ Threni 2.6: Anw=nnw 
Isa. 49.13: On3=om) =“ Job 7.21: IN ANY "IN IN) 


1 Sam. 15.11: "ndnI—npM 
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2 Chron. 19.3: AIva=n7va 
Ezek. 39.9: 9 ya1=1Y33 
Job 9.31: #o9m—"nayn) 


§ 70. CONCLUSIONS 


The signs . and . are used to indicate the vowel 7. Merely on 
the basis of the number of dots in the sign applied to a given 
word, nothing can be concluded as to the quantity or quality of 


the vowel. 


VII. The Vowel o(u): ° (and ,) or , (3) 
§ 71. THE SIGNS , AND } ARE INTERCHANGEABLE 


a) Lev. 14.6: TQMwi Deut. 9.1: D’D¥ 


T = 


re ¥) 
Lev. 14.51: TOINBi Deut. 7.1: D°DI¥Y)} 


Ex, 39.13: onsbpa Ex. 39.40: WO 
Ex. 28.20: onNibpa Prov. 9.1: WY 
B) Gen. 10.21: 79 Num. 17.20: n/35n 
Judg. 18.29: TPP Ex. 16.12: main 


These examples show that dagesh was either inserted (B) or 
not (@) in the letter following the vowel u, regardless of the fact 
whether this vowel was indicated by , or 3. Consequently, in 


cases like 
Prov. 22.14: POY Zech. 1.13: OMI 
Prov. 23.27: TpioyV Hos. 11.8: °91M) 


we will realize an effort to introduce a difference in the treatment 
of these signs: , to be followed by a dagesh, apparently because 
believed designating a short vowel (cf. Rule VI@ in § 1). 
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The genuinely indiscriminate use of these vowel-signs is also 
reflected in the Bible 1515/17: 


Isa. 5.5: INDWH (=MT), marg.: INDWD. 
Isa. 55.4: DINKY (=MT), marg.: DON. 
Jer. 31.33: O91 (=MT), marg.: 079. 


Isa. 59.18: ni9D3 (=MT), marg.: N11. 
Ps. 80.17: 727¥ (=MT), marg.: TBNW. 


Isa. 16.8: monde, marg.: mnn2w (=MT). 
Jer. 42.16: IN10N, marg.: INH (=MT), but 
Amos 9.10: 113? (=MT), marg.: IN”. 


Henceforth, in discussing the vowel-signs of this group and ,, 


the vowel-sign } will implicite be included in , (and vice versa). 


§ 72. IMPERFECT-FORMS OF SOUND VERBS 


2 Sam. 17.16: Tiayn Isa. 1.23: 1WBW? 
Ruth 2.8: Han Ex. 18.26: 101DW? 


Prov. 2.11: ."3@n 
Prov. 14.3: OVIOWA 


§ 73. IMPERFECT-FORMS OF VERBS mediae )} 


Ezek. 5.11: DINN Job 36.14: non Micah 5.8: O77 
Isa. 13.18: DIND Ex. 7.18: Min Ps, 89.14: O10 
Psic72.13+7 Dit Num. 24.7: Oo) 

Jen 2b 7 Dun 2 Sam. 22.47: 07) 


Deut. 33.6: ni? Ox 
Num. 35.12: mi? aby 
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The waw consecutivum does not interfere with the way these verbs 
are vocalized (cf. similarly § 628): 


Ps. 46.7: ON as Prov. 3.11: pn 
Amos 9.5: 110m) 98 COMPared WIE 7 A 90.23: PPR 


§ 74. INFINITIVE-FORMS OF VERBS mediae | 


A number of infinitives of verbs mediae 1 occur both, vocalized 
with } and J. Against any attempt to term such forms with j as 
absolute infinitive, and those with } as construct infinitive, we 
are going to prove that the transition of the absolute infinitive 
into the construct form does not involve a change in the vowel- 
sign hitherto employed: 
a) absolute infinitive equals construct infinitive (in the vowel- 
sign): 
1. Gen. 39.16: 8i2; cf. with: Gen. 42.15: 8I33; Gen. 12.14: 
$129; Josh. 13.5: nid, Gen. 24.62: NID. 
Isa. 24.19: 01D; cf. with: Ps. 38.17: 01D; Ps. 46.3: 01D); 
Ps. 66.9: 0102. 
2. Ezek. 30.16: Dan; cf. with Judg. 21.21: bind. 
Job 5.7: 719; cf. with Prov. 26.2: may. 


Hence, in forms vocalized 


GB) absolute infinitive | and construct }: 


Threni 3.52: TiX Isa. 61.10: wiv 
Gen..27.9: x9 Deut. 30.9: wivd 


this change from } into } is by no means the result of the change 
of the absolute form of the infinitive into the construct form, 
but reflects the two possibilities of vocalizing these verbs, which 
in these cases accidentally coincide with the absolute infinitive 
and construct infinitive respectively. The following paragraphs 
will corroborate these results. 
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§ 75. ABSOLUTE INFINITIVE OF VERBS mediae 1 


Jer. 44.29: DIP Deut. 17.15: OW Dan. 9.5: 11D) 
Ps. 127.2: Dip Hag. 2.15: Ow Job 28.28: 13D} 


§ 76. CONSTRUCT INFINITIVE OF VERBS mediae 1 


2 Sam. 13.28: 1109 Num. 16.29: nid2 
Prov. 11.10: 3302 Num. 18.22: mi 
Num. 11.25: ni9 Isa. 7.2: Yip 
2 Sam. 21.10: 1322 Jer. 14.10: 9132 


§ 77. ABSOLUTE INFINITIVE WITH IMPERFECT OF VERBS mediae } 


Cant. 8.7: 1N2? 1a 2 Sam. 18.3: 023} DiI 
Isa. 54.15: WR 1a Isa. 24.20: YIN Yi 
Isa. 28.28: 13017? WITS Jer. 44.29: 31p? Op 
Judg. 13.22: mip) nid Gen. 18.10: 218 AW 


§ 78. NOUNS WITH PREFIX 1), DERIVED FROM VERBS mediae 1 
a) Masculine and feminine forms with j 


Ps. 150.4: inn) Ps. 712: livd 
Cant. 7.1:n2np2 Deut. 33.27: 7390 


8) Masculine form with i, feminine with } and } 


Jer. 6.25: mb }t) Ex. 15.17: =. “Jia 
Prov. 10.24: N19 1 Ki. 7.27: T3070 
Ps. 34.5: ni) Zech. 5.11: 130 


Prov. 12.12: isp 
Eccl. 9.12: WTI¥DA 
Ezek. 13.21: m1¥0? 
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Thus, the vowel-sign employed by these nominal forms is not 
at all interconnected with the gender of the respective form. 
Similarly we shall’explain the following cases, where consistently 
the masculine noun is vocalized j and the feminine 1, as a mere 
coincidence, due to the fact that accidentally these forms hap- 
pened to be preserved in the Bible: 


Ps. 74.16: Ti Gen. 43.21: ]1797 Gen. 8.9: MD 
Isa. 11.8: NND Isa. 1.8: 4292 Num. 10.33: 7793p 
Jer. 25.35: DiI 1 Sam. 22.2: pix 
Isa. 52.12: 701933 Zeph. 1.15: Mpixni 


Deut. 20.20: ix 
2 Chron. 14.5: 71%) 


§ 79. VARIOUS NOMINAL FORMS WITH | AND } 


2 Ki. 12.10: 17 Hab. 3.10: O77 
Isa. 11.8: 7 Prov. 25.3: nin? 
Ezek. 3.9: 18 
Ps. 89.44: ViX 
Isa. 34.11: *]1W22) Hos. 9.8: Bip? 
Lev. 11.17: WPT Ps. 91.3: Bip? 
Prov. 7.9: ]iWS83 2 Chron. 9.29: nitq3} 
Prov. 20.20: ]W8A2 Isa. 21.2: nin 
Jer. 51.38: View Isa. 52.2: *DID 
Ezek. 19.2: 7? Via Job 12.18: 101 


by Ey ee ndvixna 
Micah 7.19: ni?¥pa 


1 Sam. 11.11: N7OWS83 
Ps. 63.7:  ninDwN2 
Jer. 41.8: O02 Eccl. 9.14: Oo’ T1¥D 
Isa. 45.3: 07D) Job 19.6: }71¥19} 
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Ezek. 16.3: N45) Isa. 29.7: FNTSII 
Pzek021.35- PO ID 2'Sami222:2 NTS 


Similarly Adverbs like: 


Deut. 1.1: Dip 1 Sam. 4.7: binns 
Deut. 2.19: 5 Isa. 30.33: DionND 


§ 80. EVIDENCE FROM NON-MASORETIC SOURCES 


We refer to our expositions in TRL, paragraph xxiii under 1; 
cf. also ib. § 40: Ni3D: gevywd with NIDD: xecoou? (w—ov). 
Further in the Bible 1515/17: 


Ps. 69.9: 1 (=MT), marg.: Wid 
Isa. 27.5: 4¥93 (=MT), marg.: NyD 


§ 81. hatef kames (,,) AND kames hatuf (_) 


a) According to the procedure of the grammarians of the Tiber- 
ian School, a holem (‘) in a syllable which in the course of the 
declension either became closed, or which if closed — but with 
the stress before — lost its stress, immediately was changed 
into ,. In order to avoid any misunderstanding, we once again 
emphasize the statement made at the end of § 7: that we con- 
stantly refer to the readings of the Bible 1524/5 of Jacob ben 
Chayim; for of all the examples which we are listing here, hardly 
more than a mere trace has been left in the subsequent ‘‘cor- 
rected”’ editions: 1) becomes Ex. 15.2: $Y; yD? in Ex. 19.24: 
"Y7)?; similarly Ps. 5.4: TPF; WIP with suffix in Isa. 63.15: 
7Y7P.; *)2, with suffix in 1 Sam. 26.10: 13D}; similarly Num. 35.20: 
DTT? and Josh. 23.5: OD777?; nominal forms ending in *, when 
in the construct state with makkef: Ex. 30.23: ")23p); Ex. 21.11: 
"W2W; cf. further Ex. 25.39: TQ and 2 Ki. 10.19: MApyA. In 
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the majority of these cases the marginal Masora (the 77)1DD 
110)) in this Bible of 1524/5 exhibits notes stressing the vocali- 
zation with a , of the words referred to. I wish to illustrate this 
with an example, which upon a re-examination of the cross- 
references, reveals the later tendency of the Masoretes to change 
the so-called kames hatuf: In Ex. 15.2 on ‘IY, the 


Masora has a note: 1. This means: the word "JY in exactly this 


this _ into 


vocalization with | occurs three times. But the next time this 
word actually occurs, in Isa. 12.2, the text reads: "39 and its 
masoretic note likewise: }. We see thus the hand of the editor at 
work; text and note have both been changed! The extent of the 
changes effected prior to the submitting of this Bible to the press 
can be seen by an even cursory comparison with the Bible 
1515/17: Here as a rule, the vowel o in a closed syllable is indi- 
cated by |; cf. e.g.: T9390, OWI, NINN, WIN, "IVDW, °23N, 
m2, 5p, to mention but a few. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that the xakdan, who was responsible for the 
vocalization of the Bible 1515/17, held a view, even on the divi- 
sion of words into syllables, different from that of Jacob ben 
Chayim; cf. his text 


1 Sam. 3.11: jypw (=MT), marg.: Y 
Ezek. 28.9: 42977 (=MT), marg.: 4217 


The masoretic vocalization of these words with © presupposes 
their division into syllables as }92—W and 97-7, while the mar- 
ginal reading in the Bible 1515/17 reflects 1Y—MW and JI—7. 

GB) With the results of our discussion in § 72 seq. in mind, 
we shall now demonstrate the interrelation of the vowel-signs ° 
and , as well as , and ,. We stress the point that the , we are 
concerned with here is an original , which due to a later con- 
but which is 
‘as discussed in § 50 seq.: 


ception of the grammarians was changed into 


7) 


utterly different from the 


T 
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1. Isa. 3.12: FNMA as compared with Job 13.27: "nA 
and Venice 1515: "NNN. 
Ezek. 35.10: JD (MdO, 188) ="]8, and Venice 1515 
marg.: JOS. 


1 Sam. 15.7: Snvsd =anwn?, and Venice 1515 marg.: 
7e9?. 


The omission of the , in the , in these cases by the Masora 
reflects a period when , was already considered to form together 
with _ and , (cf. § 36 seq.) one group, the so-called hatefs. In 
case such a hatef was followed immediately after by a simple 
shewa, then one of the components of the hatef was omitted; cf. 
1 Sam. 4.19: 1357) with Ps. 78.57: 13377}; 2 Sam. 10.11: 3pm? 
with Isa. 28.22: 1ptm?; Hos. 11.11: 37792 with Ezek. 26.18: 
ITI’: Fs,5.12; oun with the variant from the Soncino edition 
(1488) as noted by Ginsburg: wy. Similarly: Job 9.27: T2IYS 
with Num. 21.22: 773Y8; Num. 32.27: 392? with 1 Sam. 14.1: 
T7BY2. 


2. Isa. 37.18: DION Deut. 5.21: 17713 
Gen. 18.13: DON Ps. 150.2: 4273 
Micah 2.10: 1890 Isa. 12.2: 7Y 
Judg. 13.7: 80 Isa. 49.5: YY 


Levn2a2 3) 42R 
Neh. 10.35: ]371P 


§ 82. CONCLUSIONS 


The vowel-signs 1, } and , represent various ways of indi- 


WS Sia ee 
cating one and the same vowel o(u). The fact in itself that * and 
.(,) could be used interchangeably, excludes any theory that 


they signify long and short 0, respectively. 
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VIII. The Vowel-Sign segol (,) 


In order to identify the vowel which this sign , was meant to 
indicate, we first turn to the Palestinian and Babylonian vocali- 
zations to see what vowel-signs they use for vocalizing a syllable 
which has , in the Tiberian system. The vocalic value in the 
respective vocalization system of the equivalent Palestinian and 
Babylonian vowel-signs thus established will be fixed by our 


inductive method. 


§ 83. THE PALESTINIAN EQUIVALENT OF , 


a) Palestinian ‘ corresponds to Tiberian , 


Deut. 26.15: PAN=PT8 Ps, 12.7: FIDI=]DD 
Isa. 66.3:  3¥d=a49 Isa. 49.6: Say=Tay 
Ps. 39.14: Ova=0 vA Isa. 66.17: PPWTMI=Y POT) 


B) The vocalic value of ‘ equals Tiberian .. 


Jer. 25.30: T>NT=TPRT Isa. 60.11: Omabni=o2?01 
Deut. 32.2: Ivy=avy Jer. 3.22: OD*niaivo=n naw 
Hos. 2.17: pdy=poy Jonah 1.5: ombyn=op?yp 


Ps. 39.14: *9NI="3PN} 


In these words the two vowel-signs , . occur in their Tiberian 
vocalization, while the Palestinian system has ‘‘. This sign 
corresponds to Tiberian | ; cf. 1 Ki. 8.20: UN) = 1h}; Jer. 30.18: 
ay? =2". We therefore conclude that the vowel which in the 
Palestinian vocalization was indicated by ‘, had two equivalents 
in the Tiberian system, , and ,. Whether this implies a break 
of the vowel into two shades will be discussed later on. 
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§ 84. THE BABYLONIAN EQUIVALENT OF 


a) Babylonian ~ corresponds to Tiberian 


Jer. 6.26: box=dax Deut. 10.9: pon=pon 
Jer. 22.28: PBN=yaN Job 5.9:  “ph=pn 
Isa. 50.1: WBD=1DD Joel 4.2:  pdy=ppy 


These examples are taken from MdO, 195. 


B) The vocalic value of ~ equals Tiberian _. 


This fact is so obvious to anyone who has even only a chance 
acquaintance with Hebrew Bible texts in the Babylonian vocali- 
zation that we consider it superfluous to bring examples for it. 

Summing up the results obtained thus far: that , corresponds 
phonetically to . (according to the evidence from the Palestinian 
system) and (or) _ (as the nakdan of the Babylonian system 
heard it) we may safely assume that , as a vowel formed the 
phonetic transition from . to _. We shall now proceed to apply 
this our inductive method to the Tiberian vocalization itself in 
our search to fit , into the system of vowels. 


§ 85. THE VOWEL-SIGNS , AND , INTERCHANGEABLY USED 


o 


IN THE TIBERIAN SYSTEM 


a) Verbs of sound roots 


1. imperative 


Isa. 58.1: 077 2 Ki. 5.23: yin 
2 Ki. 6.7: 079 2 Ki. 6.3: Dyin 
2. imperfect with ON 
Ps. 132.10: awn 1 Sam. 22.15: ov» Ex, 8.25: 7D) 


1 Ki. 2.20: awn 1 Sam. 9.20: OvnA Ex. 10.28: 7}0n 
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3. imperfect niph‘al 


Isa. 62.4: TON? Jer. 48.44: soo 
Isa. 4.3: WON? Eccl. 7.26: 799° 
Bx0,L8° . [ila 2 Ki. 10.19: Tp? 
Lev. 24.20: Nn? roy, 19°25 Ipp’ 


4. imperf. with waw consecutivum 


Num. 11.30: *]}0N7) Gen. 24.67: On7 

Gen. 25.8: *]ON") Gen. 6.6: 03") 

Ezra 8.23: 70Y7) Gen. 47.11: 2Bi"1 

2 Chron. 33.13: 10) 2 Ki. 17.6: 201") 
5. inf. constr. 

Ex. 17.10: ona Ex. 32.6: pox 

Num. 22.11: anbad Gen. 39.14: pny 


6. perfect 


Lev. 5.21: YN31 
Lev. 5.22: YN) 


6) Verbs tertiae 1 


1. imperfect 


Bx 22:22> ah Dan. 1.13: 787n 
Gen. 31.50: 732 Ps. 35.17: TSN 
Similarly: 


Gen. 24.39: 20 
Jer. 48.2: Jn 
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With a Particle of Negation 


Jer. 17.17: 2 Ox 2 Sam. 13.12: 7YYn 78 
Ex. 22.24: an xd Ex. 20.4: mynd 


=i 


2. participle kal 


Isa. 64.5: THY) Gen. 14.19: ip Ps. 64.9: M784 
Ps. 86.10: NB) Prov. 15.32: 7p Jer. 20.12: 784 
Similarly: 

Ps. 119.162: 8X09 Eccl. 7.26: SOIT) 

Eccl. 7.26: S13 Eccl, 9.18: 80IM) 


3. participle hiph‘il 


Ex. 21.12: 739 Isa. 66.3: T2Y0 Lev. 11.42: 7379 
Ex. 2.11: 739 Jer. 33.18: 790 Prov. 28.8: 7279 


4. similar nominal formations 


Isa. 60.21: THY) Gen. 26.14: 7]p0} 
Isa. 3.24: TYYD Eccl. 2.7: iM3pd 


PI a 


Consequently, there is no justification for assigning such forms 
in , to the absolute and those in _ to the construct state. Solely 
the word’s position in the structure of the sentence ought to be 
decisive; cf. also 1 Ki. 10.28: 1] (absol.) and Lev. 11.36: 1p 
(constr.) both equally vocalized. 


vy) Bisyllabic nouns 


1. nouns of sound roots 


Ezek. 16.34: DU Isa. 56.12: 10? Ps. 49.14: bop 
Ezek. 16.34: J20? Dan. 8.9: 1 Eccl. 7.25: 903 
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1 Sam. 10.5: 533 Num. 30.14: 7723 Ex. 30.9: Jon 
Ps. 71.22: aq bey. 2220-573 Gen. 35.14: JD} 

1 Ki. 10.25! pwn Ezek. 8.3: bnp 

2 Chron. 9.24: pw 2 Chron. 33.7: Sopa 
Amos 6.6: 7238 Ps. 32.6: 7uws Ps. 111.10: b>y 
Lev. 21.19: 128 Nah. 1.4: }0w33 1 Sam. 25.3: bow 

2. nouns tertiae laryngalis 

Ps. 49.20: MX) Ps. 119.1303 NDR 

Jer. 15.18: N¥) Gen. 38.14: NNDA 

2 Sam. 16.13: y?x¥a Ps. 20.7: yw 

Ex. 26.20: yx; Isa. 45.8: YW? 

6) Monosyllabic nouns 
1. absolute state 
Zech. 14.4: N73 
Isa. 40.4: 7} 
2. construct state 

1 Sam. 22.20: ]2 2 Sam. 24.10: 729 Gen. 19.22: "ow 
1 Sam. 22.20: "J2 2 Sam. 15.13: 723 Gen. 16.15: "Ow 

1 Sam. 14.4: 7B Ruth 3.15: "ww 

Job 39.28: "]W Prov. 6.16: "WW 


Similarly with makkeph: 
Gen. 16.2: 737 
Gen. 19.2: 137 
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§ 86. EVIDENCE FROM THE BIBLE 1515/17 


_ Eccl. 5.7: 91), marg.: 219) (=MT). 


Ps. 90.9: 7), marg.: 7}77 (=MT). 

2 Sam. 8.2: 73M], marg.: bana (=MT). 
Ps, 81.7: 9309 (=MT), marg.: 9300. 
Ps, 32.0; Row (=MT), marg.: Foy. 


. Ezek. 3.7: N¥%9 (=MT), marg.: N¥D. 


Ps. 109.19: nimdy (=MT), marg.: NW). 


. Zech. 9.5: 81M, marg.: 81D (=MT). 


Job 29.3: 728, marg.: ON (=MT): 
Isa? 33.21: yon (=MT), marg.: on. 
Job 27.8: by (=MT), marg.: bw. 


. 1 Ki. 18.1: 7877 (=MT), marg.: T8717. 


Jer. 25.29: 7p37 (=MT), marg.: 7p. 


. Jer. 51.15: 7¥Y, marg.: THY (=MT). 


2 Sam. 5.8: i792, marg.: 729 (=MT). 


. Jer. 17.18: 7328) (=MT), marg.: Tv. 


Est. 1.9: 7W) (=MT), marg.: TNWD. 


. 1 Sam. 25.25: °]3 (=MT), marg.: ]9. 


2 Sam. 9.12: "Ja, marg.: J2 (=MT). 


§ 87. THE VOWEL-SIGNS , AND . 


With the results of our investigation in § 57 seq. in mind: that 


the vowel-signs _ and . were interchangeable, we shall now try 


to find out, how , fits into this scheme: 


Ps. 147.15 INTO Gen. 41.43: nN237103 
Threni 2.17 iNVOS Gen. 46.29: INlADIND 
Ps. 150.5 9x >xa 
2 Sam. 6.5: 9x >xa1 
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A similar uncertainty as to the use of . or , is noticeable in 
some other nominal formations, too; from the root 25 the noun 
is formed: Lev. 15.9: 337917, but from the root DD: Isa. 10.6: 
D1; the absolute forms bay and PY with suffixes become 
Hos. 8.5: qo and Jer. 49.4: PY; the construct state pluralis 
of ban and pn is: Hos. 13.13: 43m, and Judg. 5.16: pn. 


Sony? 


Further traces of this uncertainty may be found in the Bible 
1515/17 also: 

Amos 6.6: MI) (=MT) marg.: NIM. 

Jer. 29.4: mbit (=MT), marg.: on>an. 


§ 88. THE VOWEL-SIGNS , AND _ 


? 


a) Ps. 40.5: jnvan Isa. 20.5: OVA3ND 
Prov. 21.22: T03D Zech. 9.5: FIDAD 
Num. 4.9: -npoo Joel 2.5: mina 70 
Isa. 6.6: hee tas 2 Sam. 15.1:72979 


Isa. 33.17: Opn ry 

Zech. 10.9: OPN} 
Cf. also Josh. 10.2: n2bne7 (from the root 750) with Micah 4.8: 
nbownna (from bw). 


B) Judg. 16.5: 793 Gen. 41.7: 7p") 
Num. 22.18: 7. Gen. 9.24: 772) 
Threni 3.2: 42") Job 40.32: Din dx 
Jer. 52.26: 9% Deut. 3.26: 7}Din ds 
Threni 3.48: 775 Judg. 19.20: }2n 5x 
2 Ki. 1.10: 770 2 Sam. 17.16: ]2n OX 


§ 89. CONCLUSIONS 


The vowel-sign , may be classified as reflecting a variation of 
the vowel indicated by .. Our attempt to establish an inter- 
relation between . and . (cf. § 87) which would be only the 
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self-understood outcome of such close an inter-connection between 
and ., on one side, and between , and . on the other side, 


. 


proved to be futile. As an explanation of this result we are inclined 
to suggest a theory that , was introduced as a vowel-sign at a 
had already branched off . 
and had become a separate vowel: e. As a step further to bridge 


comparatively later time when . 
over the still existing gap between the 7-sound and the a-sound, 
came the new vowel indicated by , . Thus the connection between 
, and _ finds its explanation too. Graphically expressed, the 
interrelation between the vowels 7 and a originally was . _ (these 
two being identical then) and _, but later developed into: 


_; cf. Lev. 5.1: 7°22 — Gen. 9.22: 131 —Judg. 14.17: 


CS wn 


“43; Deut... 18:15: B°p? — 1 Sam. 1.23:-0p? — Ex: 40.18: Dp") 


=) Ree 


with § 888. 


IX. Are the Vowels 1 and a Directly Interrelated? 


The present status of this problem is summed up by Bergstr. 
§ 26b: ‘‘Sogenannte Verduennung des a: In unbetonter geschlos 
sener Silbe ist a unter gewissen nicht mehr bestimmbaren Bedin- 
gungen zu 7 geworden; infolge mannigfacher Ausgleichungen ist 
in manchen Formklassen 7, in anderen a durchgedrungen, waeh- 
rend anderwaerts gleichartige Formen teils 2, teils a haben.”’ 
In other words: certain forms have the vowel a while others 
have an 2 instead; and since these forms with a or 7 belong to 
the very same group, no satisfactory theory could be advanced 
till now so as to explain this uncertainty of vocalization. Before 
we attempt to solve the problem, we wish to present it in a clear 
way. The very way in which we arrange and group the material, 
will illustrate the futility of any theory hitherto advanced. Our 
examples consist of nouns with the preformative ® and demon- 
strate the two possibilities of vocalizing it: 9 and 2. 
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a) The identical noun 
§ 90. PLURAL-FORMS 


Jer. 10.4:  ninpppa Isa. 41.7: p00: 
2 Chron. 3.9: nin20n? 1 Chron. 22.3: 0°7909 


NEES 


§ 91. MASCULINE AND FEMININE FORMS 


Nisan 2422-03) 


DD Isa. 3.1: 
Ex. 25.25: 3 


D ey 
DID Isa. 36.6: NY 


wi 
vn 


The change from the masc. form to the fem. is in no way inter- 
connected with this change from 7) to 9; cf. Lev. 25.14: 1909 
and ib. verse 42: N73». 


§ 92. INFLECTED FORMS 


Neh. 8.10: D732 Cant. 5.5: i397 
Isa. 10.16: P3902 Deut. 33.25: 230 


The suffix has no influence upon the vocalization of the prefix; 
cf. Neh. 3.3: 2393. 


Ezek. 27.24: 099903 Ps. 141.10: P9)902 
Ezek. 38.4: 199% Isa. 19.8: nD 


b) Different nouns 


§ 93. NOUNS DERIVED FROM VERBS primae MN OR 1 


Gen. 12.11: 7879 Ex. 23.25: n9n9 
Gen. 47.4: MY) Judg. 6.4: iM? 


Lev. 2.7: non y 
Gen. 41.43: N32702 
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Similarly with additional primae ): 


Isa. 14.21: NAVD 
Gen. 8.20: Math 
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§ 94. NOUNS DERIVED FROM VERBS /ertiae 7 


Gen. 13.10: T7pwWD 
Gen. 43.12: MWD 


Ex. 34.33: MDD 
Jer. 15.7: 7194 


Ex. 35.25: 700 


Prov. 26.28: M1) 


Deut. 28.60: 7] 79 
Jer. 14.8: mpd 


Lev. 26.21: 130 
2 Ki. 4.10: nen 


§ 95. NOUNS WITH 0 AS SECOND VOWEL 


Ex. 12.7: 7ipwon 
Ezek. 4.10: Dipwna 


Gen. 43.23: ]10001 
Isa. 4.6: sinonds 


Ps. 69.27: AINDD 
Ezek. 7.19: DW 


Zech. 10.1: wip>n 
Ps: 3.8: iDtD 


§ 96. NOUNS WITH 7 AS SECOND VOWEL 


Isa. 24.22: 1300 
Eccl. 9.15: ]300 


Tr > 


§ 97. NOUNS WITH @ AS SECOND VOWEL 


Judg. 3.31: 79992 
Lev. 25.259°"19D 


Judg. 5.11: oa 


ANID 
2 Sam. 22.19: ]YWD 


§ 98. INFLECTED FORMS 


1 Sam. 4.18: JAPIDD 
Judg. 5.17: 


"F120 


2 Sam. 12.31: ninN933 


Jer. 34.5: 


lS Wess WORE He 
Gen. 50.10: 


nipiwoai 
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a2 
TED: 


D 
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Joel 4.10: oF NID Gen. 27.4: DDYYD 
Ex. 27.3:  yniors Dan. 11.43: 39903 

Isa. 19.2: 122n0 Cant. 5.16:  oO°pADD 
Gen. 14.2: 79n?0 1 Chron. 26.6: D>vpDT 


§ 99. CONSTRUCT STATE OF THE SINGULAR 


2 Ki: 8.15:73907 Isa. 3:1: ]YvD 
Ex. 35:167-- "g20 Isa. 3:1: "YWD 
EX 20.47" Woe 2 Sam. 22.19: ]YWD 


These examples show two possibilities of forming nouns with 
the prefix : with the second vowel z ora. It is obvious that 123 
and “]Y¥ form the construct state to the absolute nouns 139 
and ]¥W, respectively. Similarly in 


Isa. 22.22: MADD Zeph. 2.15: p29 
Prov. 8.6: MADD’ Ezek. 25.5: “2710? 
Jer. 16.5: IND 2 Ki. 19.3: awWD 
Amos 6.7: NIN) Hos. 13.13: 12¥93 


Here the absolute form of the respective nouns with the second 
vowel a is not preserved; its former existence is attested by the 
construct state. These words should consequently not be listed in 
the Hebrew dictionaries under one and the same heading as stat. 


absol. and constr. thereof. 


§ 100. EVIDENCE FROM THE PALESTINIAN AND BABYLONIAN 
VOCALIZATION 


An examination of the extensive lists of nominal formations 
with the prefix > in MTK, 70 and MdO, 197 f., reveals the cor- 
rectness of Kahle’s assertion (MTK, 69) that ‘“‘bei den baby- 
lonischen Juden (scil. in Hebrew according to the Babylonian 
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vocalization) hat sich das a bei der ersten Silbe in der Regel 
erhalten.’ In the Palestinian vocalization, on the other hand, 
this prefix 9 as a rule has the vowel 7. In the following list I put 
in juxtaposition the different ways in which the same Hebrew 
word is vocalized according to the Palestinian (PV) and Baby- 


lonian system (BV): 


PV: Amos 5.9: 7¥10 — BV: 2 Chron. 17.19: 7¥307 
Cantadsise nidao — Cant. 4.4: S355 
Isa. 32.15: 1470 Eo Deut. 9.28: 72370 
Ps. 9.8: vawnd — Prov. 1.3: BBWD 
Jer. 51.20: mandy dis Prov. 20.19: 7on¥D 
Ps. 26.8: }2w0 i Prov. 26.8: jWi 


§ 101. CONCLUSIONS 


The prefix 5 in nominal forms is vocalized 1) in some cases, and 
in others. As the classification of these forms (in §§ 90-99) 
and the external evidence from the Palestinian and Babylonian 
vocalization prove, nouns vocalized and those vocalized D 
represent formations which were independent of one another. 
Thus the theory about a ‘“‘Verduennung”’ of a into 7 is without 
basis. 


C. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


As a result of our researches we now arrive at the following con- 
clusions which represent an attempt to establish the main char- 
acteristics of Hebrew phonology prior to the Masoretic activities 
towards unification and standardization of the basic texts into 
the Masoretic Bible, as has been demonstrated in §1 of this 
study. 


1. Hebrew originally had three vowels: a, 7, o(u); cf. HPT, 
chapter C and note 60 there. 
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1. The phonography (, or . fora; . or , fori; or , for 0) 
does not indicate any differentiation of these basic three vowels 
as to quantity or quality; cf. §§ 50-56; 57-70; 71-82. 

11. A syllable may therefore be either open or closed, regard- 
less of the graphic form of the vowel-sign which is used to indicate 
its vowel. 

Iv. The division of the shewa into shewa quiescens and shewa 
mobile which is based on the assumption that the vowel of the 
preceding syllable necessarily is either short (shewa quiescens) 
or long (shewa mobile), is invalid for pre-Masoretic Hebrew. 

v. Dagesh lene is younger than the misconception of _ and 
, as hatefs (cf. § 39). It is inconsistently put both in initial (cf. 
HPT, § 43) and in medial position (cf. here §§ 11-27). Conse- 
quently, the terming of a shewa before a NDITIA without dagesh 
lene as shewa medium has no foundation. 

vi. Aconsonant with shewa may as well be deemed the close of 
the preceding syllable, as the beginning of the next one; cf. above 
Rule IV. The dagesh forte to substitute for such a consonant with 
shewa (cf. §1, Rule VI) is based on the assumption that the 
vowel of the preceding open syllable is short and consequently 
must be closed. This assumption is inconsistent with our Rules 
I-III (above); thus dagesh forte is merely an innovation of the 
Masoretes. 

vil. The Hebrew alphabet consisted of 22 sound consonants. 
The singling out of the letters 1YN71N for special treatment is 
only Masoretic: (a) the combination of the laryngals YNOS 
with the liquid 1 is strange; 1 belongs together with ee (b) on 
the inability of these letters to accept dagesh forte, which results 
in the lengthening of the preceding short vowel in an open syl- 
lable, cf. above Rules VI and II; also § 5. — (c) on the vocali- 
zation of the YNNN with hatefs, cf. §§ 36-39.— (d) as to the 
vocalization of the prefix in the imperfect kal with _ or , before 
a YN, while otherwise the prefix is vocalized with . (e.g.: 
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3wmn?, 717”, as compared with 1’): _ and , represent here one 
vowel, corresponding to the ~ in the Babylonian vocalization. 
Thus the original vowel a was preserved under the influence of 
the fact that the consonantal value of the laryngals was equally 
a cf. § 39. 

vil. Since the phonography did not differentiate between 
long and short vowels (cf. above Rule II), a vowel in an open 
syllable remained, even though in the course of the declension 
this vowel became two syllables removed from the stressed one 
(cf. § 2b); cf. in TRL, paragraph XXVIa the statement: “‘I am 
inclined to consider as the most characteristic feature of the 
pronunciation of Hebrew, as reflected in the transliterations, the 
fact that the vocalization of the noun does not undergo any 
changes — except in the latter period — when suffixes are added 
to it, or when the noun is being put in the plural.”’ (Note the 
many examples!) In addition to the instances from the Pales- 
tinian vocalization which are listed in TRL, paragraph XXIX B 
under 6, 8 and 10, I now wish to call attention to: Isa. 40.8: 
(28) Ja; ib. 44.26: (Tay) ID4; Ps. 26.8: (jwd) DIpD; 
Jer. 30.18: (Apy” *9mN) Niaw; Isa. 44.26: (PINDD) N¥'y?: these 
are cases of nouns in the construct state with preservation of 
their first vowel. Similarly in the Tiberian vocalization: Jer. 3.23: 
(0°77) 11917 as compared with the marginal reading in the Bible 
1515/17: JiDa. 

1x. The differentiation of the dagesh as dagesh lene and dagesh 
forte is based on the assumption that in either case the dagesh 
fulfills a different function. This assumption has no basis in pre- 
Masoretic Hebrew: we have direct evidence to the contrary in 
the transliterations (cf. TRL, paragraph XXIII under the letters 
N5D713) and in a Tannaitic tradition contained in a statement 
in b. Berakhoth 15b (attention to which has been called by Paul 
Kahle in Martt-Festschrift, Giessen 1925, p. 171). Consequently, 
in dealing with the dagesh as an innovation of the Masoretes 
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(cf. above Rules V and VI), we shall consider the terming of a 
dagesh in question as forte or lene irrelevant. 


x. The rules for the insertion of the dagesh (cf. our definition 
of dagesh in the preceding Rule IX) according to the Tiberian 
vocalization may be formulated thus: Dagesh was inserted as a 
means by which to indicate that the vowel-sign of the preceding 
syllable indicates a short vowel. Of the 22 letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet (a) one half (=11: wpxpin>»un) get it, when the 
preceding syllable is open; (b) one quarter (=6: NDI) 
always; and (c) one quarter (=5: YM) never. Only after 
the Masoretes had introduced the division of the Hebrew vowels 
into long and short, according to the external form of the vowel- 
signs used, did it become necessary to emphasize this division 
by the innovation of the dagesh. Cf.in TRL s. v. ba: yatexu B— 
yadveu A: s. v. wndb: adrwns B— adAwns A; s. v. PIP: axws 
B — axkws A; s. v. ]Op: axarayv B— axxaray A. 

x1. The terms context-forms and pausal-forms of nouns and 
verbs are based on a misconception. The accentuation of a nom- 
inal or verbal form does not influence its vocalization; cf. §§ 40-48 

a) The so-called pausal-forms of verbs are in reality verbal 
forms with preservation of the second vowel; cf. HPT note 184 
and the cross-reference to TRL there. 

b) Pausal-forms of nouns are in reality another form of the 
noun in the absolute state and represent a different class of the 
root in question, as compared with its so-called context-form. 
Cf. the following examples (taken from MdO, MTK, and TRL, 
respectively) : 


1. 733: kitl-form: Gen. 39.12: 173; but katl-form: Ezek. 18.7: 
773 and Ex. 40.13: "3. 
Va: itl: Num. 5.21: 203; but katl: Gen. 30.2: 103 and 
399, Barve. 
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ap: kitl: Jer. 20.17: 3p; but Rail: Gen. 23.9: 1p and 
Jer. 20.17: 5p. 

XP: Ritl: Isa. 60.10: "BP; but atl: Eccl. 5.16: *|¥P 
and Ps. 102.11: 7S. 

VAY: kill: Prov. 13.24: 1iW3W; but katl: Ex. 28.21: DAY and 
Boar. 

bow: bil: Dan. 8.25:192b; but hail: Job 17.4: 92¥0 and 
Dan. 8.25: 1950. 

Wow: kitl: Jer. 15.9: WOW; but Rail: Eccl. 1.3: VOWI and 
XTaus, 

2. TOM: Ritl: e061, TDN; but kail: TON and ON. 
FTV: Ritl: bepxe, *I7I7; but atl: FW and 374. 
WD}: kitl: vepor; but kail: WD) and *W5). 


Similarly: 92 is a Ritl-form, cf. meAxel, 77990, melchechem, 
MeAX au: the katl-form is not preserved in the absolute state, but 
only with suffixes, cf. >on etc. The forms with suffixes according 
to the Tiberian vocalization are thus taken either from the 
kitl- (cf. under 1) or from the kaél-group (cf. under 2). 

xu. Thus in the so-called nomina segolata the Masoretic Bible 
exhibits, in the combination of the so-called context- and pausal- 
forms with the forms with suffixes, a mixture of nominal forms 
which originally belonged to two different classes: katl and kztl. 
The nominal formations with prefix 9 represent a similar mixture, 
according to the vocalization of this prefix as 9 (conform with 
the Babylonian system) or as 9 (as in the Palestinian vocali- 
zation); cf. § 101. The composite character of Masoretic Hebrew 
ts thus established. This thesis I laid down first in TRL, para- 
graph XXVIII; further evidence see in TRL, paragraph XXXIII 
and passim throughout, e. g. § 88 under 1; but most especially 
in HPT from § 44 on (e. g. § 44 with note 83; § 45 with note 87). 
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